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PREFACE 


W HEN I was asked by the authorities of 
the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Rajas* 
thana, Ajmer, to write something 
on the occasion of their Jubilee felicitations, 
1, with great pleasure, acceded to undertake 
the study of the Philosophy of Dayananda. 
Dayananda occupies a very important place 
in the galaxy of our Indian philosophers 
along with Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva, 
Not only over a million of Arya Samajists 
are directly influenced with his teachings, his 
philosophy is inspiring the Modern India as a 
whole. No other single man in this country 
for the last hundred years has done so much 
for the regeneration of our people as this great 
scholar, philosopher, reformer and saint did. 

In the present book, an attempt has been 
made to interpret the philosophy of Dayananda 
as clearly and sincerely as possible. Daya- 
nanda’s philosophy is the philosophy of the 
Vedas, a synthesis of realism and idealism, 
free from scepticism and full of hope, life and 
vitality. Unfortunately, Dayananda has 
written no book exclusively on philosophy, 
but on the basis of his two monumental 
works, the ^ R gvedadihhasyahhrnnika’ or the 
‘Introduction to the Rg and other Vedas,’ 



written in Sanskrit and the 'Satyartha- 
pralaia,' or the ‘Light o£ Truth’ written in 
Hindi, one can easily follow his system To 
his school, belong such scholars as Swami 
DarSanananda, Swami Nityananda, Pandits 
Lekha Rama, Gurudatta, Tulasi Rama, 
Aryamuni, Raja Rama, 6ri Narayana Swami, 
Pt* Granga Prasada Upadhyaya and others 
who have expounded the philosophy of the 
Maharsi either by writing independent books 
or by commenting on the Six Dar^anas and 
the Upanisads, but unfortunately, most of 
these writings are in Hindi only and there- 
fore, inaccessible to the public at large. The 
present book is the philosophy of Dayananda, 
only because it is based on his writings 
alone. A complete philosophy of the 
Arya Samaja is yet to be written which 
would include the advances made by other 
scholars as mentioned above. 

In the end, I express my gratitude to 
our scholars of the East and the West, whose 
valuable works I have so often consulted and 
referred to while writing the present book; 
for example, Max Miiller, Garbe, Thibaut, 
Keith, Radhakrishnan, Ranade and host of 
others. As the book has been written and 
brought out in hurry, our readers would, it 
is expected, excuse us for a few of the discre- 
pancies and misprints that have found place 
in the book. 



I tbaak, again, the authorities of the Arya 
Pratinidhi Sabha, Rajasthana, for having 
provided me with an opportunity to bring 
out this work. 

The Jubilee dates being imminent, it 
was not possible to include index in the book, 
which, however, will be added in the next 
edition. 


VlJATADAfeAMi, 

KalakutIra, 

PRAYSGA. 
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A CRITICAL STUD? OF PHILOSOPHY OF DAYANANDA 



SWAMl DAYANANDA SARASWATI 




A CRITICAL STUDY 


OF 

PHILOSOPHY OF DAYANANDA 

Chapter I 
The Back Ground 

HA.T Einstein has said about men 
* of science is equally true about men 
of philosophy. I would say in 
•similar words that many kinds of men 
•devote themselves to philosophy, and not all 
for the sake of philosophy herself. There 
are some who come into her temple because 
it offers them the opportunity to display 
their particular talents. To this class of 
men, philosophy is a kind of sport in the 
practice of which they exult, just as an 
Athlete exults in the exercise oE his 
muscular prowess. There is another class of 
men who come into the temple to make an 
offering of their brain-pulp in the hope of 
securing a profitable return. These men are 
philosophers only by the chance of some 
circumstance which offered itself when 
making a choice of career. If the 
Attending circumstance had been different, 
they might have become politicians or 
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captains o£ business. Should an angel of 
God, as Einstein puts it, descend and drive 
from the Temple of Knowledge all those 
belonging to the above categories, it is 
feared, the temple would be nearly emptied. 
But still there are some who have found 
favour with the angel. What has led them- 
to devote themselves to the pursuit of 
knowledge, is difEicult to say. It may 
be, perhaps, that they felt an inner urge to- 
flee from everyday life, with its drab and 
deadly dullness and thus to unshackle the 
chain of one’s own transient desires. We 
cannot trace in their single span of life all 
the stages of human evolution through 
which they must have passed. There is 
something so unique and distinct in them 
and they are so much different from others 
that it is difficult to follow how the 
machinery of their brain works and how the 
clock of their heart moves. And when 
they go away, we realise what dynamic- 
personalities they were; we then find that 
which they achieved for themselves was, in 
fact, the achievement for the humanity at 
large. Amongst these was Dayananda, the- 
^eatest of the personalities of the nineteenth 
century. 

Dayananda was not an academic philo- 
sopher, utdike many of the philosophers of 
the present day whose philosophy remains^- 
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untouched "with their life and who have 
never translated their beliefs and doctrines 
into actions. A synthetic philosophy com- 
patible with all aspects of life, a complete 
solution of the problems concerning visible 
and non-visible, and a perfect picture of the 
knowable and unknowable can only be given 
by one who has been sincere and truthful, 
who has placed himself above the worldly 
aspirations and who is free from the very 
many vices of an ordinary life. Philosophy 
does not believe in the finality of an answer 
to any of the problems howsoever simple 
they appear to be. The greatest of the 
thinkers are the least dogmatic, for to be 
so is directly against the spirit of philo- 
sophy. But in spite of this modesty, a 
philosopher does not spare anybody from 
his drastic criticisms, for if he has found 
out a truth for himself, his sincerity demands 
that he should give it out with emphasis 
in face of all opposition. He moves 
undaunted in the world, for he is confident 
that the truth that he has found would be 
his saviour. In matters of truth, a philoso- 
pher does not believe in compromises or 
pacts, truces and treaties and in this respect 
he differs from other worldly heroes whom 
we find struggling hard in the domain of 
politics and whose achievements, probably 
the human history glorifies the most. But 
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a great philosopher lives through all times. 
He becomes a motive force behind all our 
national actions and aspirations, even when 
he is not bodily present with us. This lays 
a much heavier responsibility on the 
shoulders of a philosopher. This demands 
in him a crystal clear character free from 
blemishes and blasphemy. One who satisfies 
himself with the academical hair-splittings 
in his writings or sermons, but who is 
not prepared to live unto his ideas, whose 
life is contrary to his preachings, or one 
who believes that philosophy is simply a 
matter of brain exercise cannot be called 
a true philosopher. In fact, the truth once 
realised or attained does not admit duality 
in matters of life. 

A BOKN PHILOSOPHER 
Dayananda was a born philosopher, not 
in the sense that he was moody or gloomy 
from his early life but on account of the 
fact that like a potential philosopher, his 
soul urged from the very beginning of his 
career to find out a solution for himself 
regarding some complex problems of life. 
He wanted not only an intellectual satis- 
faction on these matters, but he aspired for 
the realisation of truth concerning them. 
I would mention two incidents from his 
life which were responsible for the future 
turn of his activities. 
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The first concerns with the festival 
of Sivaratri. Mulji, a young lad of thirteen — 
as he was then known — was asked by his 
father to observe fast on the occasion of this 
festival and he was given assurance that at 
naidnight, he would have the favour of 
seeing Siva, the great Lord with his famous 
bull and all the accompaniments ; and in 
fact, he was made to believe that the idol 
was nothing more than the Siva Himself. 
Everybody was expected to wake up 
throughout the night to have a dariana, 
of the Lord in flesh and bones, but to the 
disappointment of Mulji, everybody was 
laid deep into slumber, and what further 
happened, I shall quote in Dayananda’s own 
words: “ When I was the only man awake, 
an important incident happened. Several 
rats came forth and began to dance at the 
idol of Siva and often usurped rice and 
offerings dedicated to the idol. 1 began 
to witness all this. An idea entered into 
my mind. Is this the same God Siva, about 
whose strength and valour and his bull 
which bears him, I had heard in the 
morning ? 1 was thunderstruck. I thought, 

how could this idol be that all powerful, 
and a terror of enemies, who could not 
even check the tresspass of rats ? Thus I 
became wild with thoughts. I began to 
question within myself, — this idol riding 
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on a bull before me, is that of 6iva, who 
makes tours, enjoys food, and drinks, sleeps, 
bears the Trilula, rattles Damiaru and shows 
divine wrath?” This was the line of 
argument of a boy of thirteen. Perhaps, 
in a grown-up age, he would have satisfied 
himself with some matured arguments. 
Mulji with his childlike innocence said to 
his father, “ Father, I have been told that 
Siva is all-powerful, but look how helpless 
He is in driving these rats away.” The only 
reply that could be given was, “My son, 
this is not the real Siva. This is an image 
only.” Mulji was anxious to meet real Siva. 
How could he be satisfied with an image ? 
This opend his eyes, a vision came into him 
and he once for all realised that the true 
Siva is somewhere else and something else. 
He must find Him out. Heedless to say 
that he further discovered for himself that 
the idol in the temple could not even be the 
image of Siva, not to say Siva Himself, 
for He is without form and image. On this 
occasion of Sivaratri, Mulji achieved two 
things, firstly, a negative that the idols are 
neither God nor the image of God, and 
secondly, a positive aspect, a strong urge 
to meet true God. But Mulji throughout 
his life never questioned the existence of 
God. He axiomatically was confident of 
the existence. 
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Another incident revealed to Mulji a 
greater problem. I would put it also in his own 
words: “I was enjoying the festivities at 
a relative’s place one night, when a servant 
-came and communicated a dreadful news. 
He told me that my sister, who was of 
fourteen years, fell suddenly ill. In spite 
of all efEorts made, she expired within two 
hours of my coming here. Sister’s death was 
sthe first calamity in my life. The sorrow 
was appalling. At that sad demise, when the 
bewailing of the relations was tearing the 
sky asunder, I stood mute like a stone and 
began to ponder, “Oh, how short is our life ! 
I shall also die some day. But is there no 
way by which I may be immune of death and 
may attain salvation? At the same place, 
I took a vow that I will make an effort to 
conquer death. At this juncture, I became 
•Bure, that outward demonstrations were all a 
humbug and nothing but the purifi.ca- 
tion of the soul was the way to salvation.” 
This happened when Mulji was eighteen 
jears of age. 

But soon after followed another incident, 
which he has described thus : “ After some 

time, my uncle died. He was a learned man 
of divine virtues. He loved me from my very 
childhood and I was much moved by his 
-separation. I thought that when all things in 
this world were perishable, why should I 
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pass my days in their midst.” 

Mulji, the budding Buddha, had now clearly 
three problems before himself, — what life is, 
what death means, and how to overcome- 
death. Sivaratri had already given him two 
problems, what true Grod is and how to- 
meet Him. Dayananda’s whole life is a 
dedication to these five problems. Buddha 
was also faced with similar problems. In fact, 
these problems are eternal, and perhaps, never 
a final answer will be given, but everjr 
great man will make an effort to find out a. 
solution for himself. The solution which 
Buddha found out for himself may not- 
necessarily be the same which Dayananda 
found out. But still the greatness of the 
two cannot be denied. Both approached 
truth, both obtained self-satisfaction, and 
through both of them humanity has been 
benefitted immensely, and yet the two- 
personalities are different and incomparable. 

EENOUSrCEMBNT 

I have no idea of writing full biographical 
sketch of Dayananda, but still, I cannot resist 
myself in giving' an account of how Mulji 
renounced the world. After aU that had 
happened, it was difficult for Mulji to remain 
within the four walls of his house, and hia 
people could realise, not before long, that the 
young boy was becoming uneasy to chalk out. 
some plan for his future life. Mulji wanted 
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to come to Benares for future study, but he 
was not allowed to do so. Hidden in his heart 
was kindling a fire for the search of truth. 
In spite of attempts, it could not be subdued. 
It is rather difficult to realise the nature of 
conflict tha was raging in his heart, — the dual 
conflict, — on one side, love of home, affection, 
of the mother, anger of the father and 
attachment of the nearest, and on the other 
hand, the passion for truth, the uncertainty 
of the future life and the disgust from the 
world. The one was an easy path of homely 
life, and the other the path of thorns. His 
parents were already apprehending, and finally, 
they thought out of a solution. No fetters 
are supposed to be stronger than those of 
matrimony, and therefore, Mulji’s parents 
decided to get him married. This presented 
a new difficulty to the young man, and finding 
no other way out, while prepartions for 
marriage were brisk, he silently slipped out„ 
bidding farewell to his home. We are told 
that he was once caught by his father but 
happily, he managed to escape again. 

Mulji was first enunciated as Brahmachari,, 
and in course of it, he happened to be at 
Chetan Matha, Baroda, where he came itt 
contact with a number of learned Sanyasins. 
He writes, “ Brahmananda and other 
Sanyasins were successful in explaining to me- 
the philosophy of Vedanta, that I am the’ 
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almighty Brahman. Even before this, 1 had 
studied the books of Vedanta and understood 
them a little, but now my doubts were 
completely removed and I began to consider 
myself Brahman.” Dayananda then moved to 
a place Chanaud Karachi. He further says, 
“ Here I met several Brahmacharis, Sanyasins 
like Ohidananda and several other yogis. I 
had never before witnessed such people well- 
versed in yoga. After a conversation lasting 
for some days, one day I went to Paramananda 
Paramahahsa and requested him to instruct me. 
For a couple of months, I studied books 
known as Vedantasdra and Vedanta 

Parihhdsd.'^ “ I was a Brahmachari and 

as such I had to cook food with my own hands.- 
This was a great hindrance in my studies. 
I had not given up my original name as yet 
and, as my father’s popularity was well 
known, I had always a fear lest someone while 
conversing with me might recognise that I 
was the son of a particular man. So I was 
always anxious to have my name changed. 
By becoming a Sanyasin, I could avoid the 
two difficulties mentioned above, and for this 
reason, I was anxious to take Sanyasa.” But 
there were difficulties in becoming Sanyasin,— 
ordinarily, a young man is not enunciated as 
a Sanyasin at a tender age. “ After several 
months of this incident, two persons, who 
had given up worldly life came from south 
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and stayed at a broken hut in the jungle. 
This place was about two miles from where 
I resided. One was a Sanyasin and the 
-other a Brahmachari. The Daksini Pandita, 
mentioned above became anxious to see 
them and he took me also there. We 
reached the place. My friend had specialised 
in Vedanta, and now he began to converse 
with those people on topics concerning 
Brahma. The discussion that ensued was an 
ample testimony to me of their being very 
learned. They told us that they were coming 
from Sarahgvera Matha established by Swami 
Sankaracharya and were going to Dwaraka. 
One of them was known as Purnanand 
Saraswati. I asked the Pandita whether he 
•could recommend me to him. The Pandita 
agreed and he told the Sanyasin that I was 
a young Brahmachari and it was my desire 
to study Vedanta without any sort of 
hindrance. Further, the Pandita told him 
that he could bear testimony to the fact that 
I was of good temperament and my character 
was excellent. With these arguments, inspite 
of my blooming youth, he pleaded for me to 
be admitted to Sanyasa. He exhorted 
Swami Purnananda to enunciate me and 
further told him that in that way, 1 would be 
able to be completely free from worldly life 
and to study Brakmamdya without any 
obstacle. On this, Swami Purnanand raised 
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two difficulties; firstly, that I was of 
young age, and nextly, that the Swami 
belonged to Maharastra while I was coming 
from Gujarata. He wanted me to go to 
some Gujarati Sanyasin. However, my friend 
further convinced him and brought him 
round and he was pleased to admit me to 
Sanyasa the third day. ‘Dayananda Saraswati^ 
was the name he gave to me.” Dayananda 
was already a Sanyasin when he left home, so 
far as the spirit of Sanyasa was concerned, 
but now after the due ceremonials, he became 
a full-fledged Sanyasin. History has repeated 
itself, for Sankaracharya was also very young 
when he took Sanyasa. 

THE FUETHEE 8EAECH 
It is easy for one to be admitted to 
Sanyasa. In this country there is no dearth 
of formal sanyasins, but Dayananda could not 
be satisfied with this much. He had yet to 
explore for himself the path, the goal of 
which had already been set up in the early 
part of his life. For the next many years, 
we find him enthusiastically and studiously 
devoting himself in acquiring knowledge, 
discussing philosophy with some, learning 
practices from the other, and picking 
up the complexities of the Sanskrit Grammar 
from the third. He made an extensive tour, 
right from the Himalayas in the north to 
Harbada in the south in the search of some 
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good preceptor, who could lead him in 
matters o£ yoga. Once in the course o£ his 
search in Himalayan peaks, he writes, “I 
was anxious to cross these hilly regions 
which were either snow-clad or £ull o£ 
glaciers, for although I had not witnessed 
with my eyes, I had heard that some big 
souls live there in seclusion.” Once while 
crossing Alakhananda, he had painful expe- 
riences. He writes, “I was plainly clad then 
and the cold was excessive and unbearable. 
Hunger and thirst had paralysed my body. 
I tried to swallow one small bit o£ ice in 
order to appease my hunger, but it gave 
no satisfaction. Now I waded through 
water. The river was deep at certain places 
and shallow at others, but nowhere less than 
two feet. The river was about twenty feet 
broad and its bed was full of small icy bits. 
These icy pieces were sharp-edged and they 
pierced through my feet. The blood began 
to flow profusely from the wounds. The 
excessive flow of blood on the one hand 
and the excessive cold all round was taking 
possession of my heart. My legs were 
trembling and often I felt, I was falling 
down. It appeared to me as if 1 was going 
to lose my life in the bed of Alakhananda. 
My limbs were so much benumbed, that had 
I once fallen on the ice, it would have been 
difficult for me to get up. Thus with great 
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pet severance, I could cross the river, and 
when I came out, I was almost dead.” 
Dayananda once thought of ending his life 
there on the spot, but immediately, Daya- 
nanda writes, “The idea of death horrified me 
and I began to meditate. Why should I 
have a liking for death? Was it not worthy 
of me to end my life in search of knowledge? ” 
Dayananda had yet to fulfil his mission 
and he lived for it. Dayananda went to 
explore the source of Narbada river, and 
there too, he had similar experiences. 

In the course of his wanderings, he 
acquired varied experiences of life. Once he 
had an opportunity of studying Tantrika 
philosophy too and in his disgust, he writes, 
“My astonishment knew no bounds, when I 
read with my own eyes in Tantrika books 
the sexual intercourse of mother and son, 
father and daughter, brother and sister or 
even with women of low castes, worshipping 
a naked woman, taking flesh, fish, and wine 
and expecting salvation through all this. I 
had a firm belief that rascals must have com- 
piled these books to satisfy their own evil 
propensities and have termed, them as 
religious scriptures.” 

Dayananda finally meets a Guru who gave 
him full satisfaction. Swami Virajananda 
of Mathura, the blind saint, was '.the greatest 
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grammarian o£ his times and perhaps, he 
was the only man like Kumarilbhatta who 
was anxious to restore to India her Vedie 
ideals. Dayananda not only learnt from him 
the V edic grammar, but it appears that most 
of his ideas were crystallised in his company, 
and by the time he leaves his preceptor, he- 
finds himself full with the philosophy that 
he gave out to the world in his latter life. 
When Dayananda takes final leave from his 
great teacher, Virajananda speaks out, 
“Dayananda, your education is complete. 
Now it is for me to demand a Gktrudahsina 
from you. But shall I demand money from 
you ? No, that will not be. I will demand 
from you something that is more precious. 
I want your life. Just in my presence,, 
take a vow that so long as you live, you will 
never flinch a little, even at the cost of your 
life, in dispelling darkness from the world 
and will establish supremacy of the Vedas.” 
Needless to say that Dayananda’s answer was 
in affirmative. Uptil now he had been living 
for himself. The problems of life, death, 
salvation, and God were his personal but on 
initiation of his teacher, he now identifies^ 
himself with the humanity at large. The 
truth that he discovered for himself, he feela 
that the world should derive benefit out of it. 
He finds all around himself people bound 
up by superstitions and plunged into- 
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ignorance. He finds that India has lost her 
ancient heritage. For twenty years now, 
from 1863 to 1883, we find Dayananda 
-travelling over the country, holding in his 
hands the torch of Aryan wisdom, giving the 
message of one God and Vedic philosophy 
.and regenerating the down-trodden race of 
the country. 

THE SCOPE OP PHILOSOPHY 
Dayananda was essentially an Indian 
philosopher, and his method of treatment of 
the subject was also Indian. Without dis- 
<;rediting either an eastern or western 
philosopher, it can be easily seen that the 
-two differ considerably in the mode of hand- 
ling a common philosophical problem. No 
Indian philosopher thinks it worthwhile to 
-discuss the scope of philosophy. Vyasa, the 
great exponent of the Vedanta starts with 
the aphorism ; “Then therefore the enquiry 
into Brahman.” Kanada of Vai^esika says : 
“Then therefore Dharma we expound” and 
.flo the Purva-Mimamsakara, Jaimini, says : 
"“Then therefore the enquiry into Dharma.” 
Patanjali in his Yoga says : “Now the 
•doctrine of yoga begins.” Kapila in his 
Samkhya says: “Now the ultimate release 
from the three sorts of pains is the final 
Purusdrtha ( the goal of human life ).” 
‘Gotama, who is no less an important philoso- 
pher, speaks out that salvation is attained by 
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the thorough knowledge of the sixteen 
elements of logic : Pramana, Prameya, 
Sam&aya, Prayojana, Drstdnta, Siddhdnta, 
Avayava, Tarha, Nirnaya, Vdda, Jcdpa, 
Vitandd, Hetvdbhdsa, Ohhala, Jdti, and 
Nigrahasthdna." The Vedanta deals with 
such a Brahman, who is the first cause of the 
Janma etc., and who is the origin of divine 
knowledge. The Vai^esika speaks of nine 
substances: earth, water, light, air, Akdia^ 
time, space, Atman, and mind and the seven- 
teen qualities : colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, size, individuality, conjunction, 
■disjunction, priority, posteriority, knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort. 
The Samkhya deals with twenty-four 
principles : Prahrti, Mahan or intellect, 
Ahamhdra or self-sense, five tanmdtras, 
sound, touch, smell, form and taste, Manas, 
five senses, five organs of action, five 
^ross elements and lastly, Purusa. In 
the Yoga, we find eight components of yoga, 
Yama, Niyama, Asana, Prdndydma, Pro- 
tyahdra, Dhararid, Dhydna and Samadhi. 
The Purvamimamsa deals with rituals, 
formalities and observances. 

These subjects enumerated here perhaps 
leave nothing which may not fall in the 
domain of philosophy. Then how does 
philosophy differ from other branches con- 
cerning knowledge ? It is diflSicult to say. 
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Muhii, moksa or apavarga is the final aspira- 
tion of a philosopher but it is difficult to 
reconcile how the subjects of investigation s& 
different would carry one to the same goal. 
In some cases, I have found that a book on 
poetics or on physiology or even on astro- 
nomy is dedicated to the same cause. When 
the bamkhya says that there is no salvation 
without knowledge, what scope does it 
ascribe to knowledge? Is it the detailed 
knowledge of jpurusa and prakrti ? Does 
it mean the same thing as we understand of 
science today ? Does it mean the study of 
those forces which can be profitably employed 
for running a big factory ? Does it mean 
the study of evolution as an ordinary biologist 
does ? Every time we hear that avidyd or 
ignorance is the cause of bondage, but which 
ignorance leads to bondage? Will a man 
who is not conversant with dynamics, calculus 
or trigonometry or one who has not attended 
a course of lectures on frog anatomy be 
.debarred from the fruits of salvation? Some 
.of the authors speak of pctTd and ctpctTU 
vidyd, the one concerning knoMedge of the 
world and the other concerning of Brahman, 
Is it only the Brahmanic knowledge that 
would lead one to the state of immortality, 
and does the knowledge of Brahman involve 
essentially the knowledge of all that is not— 
Brahman ? 
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A modern metaphysician makes a distinc- 
tion between the seeming world and the real 
world, between substance and show. All of 
us know that things are not always what 
they seem to be ; what appears to us is, some- 
times at any rate, not real, and what really is 
does not appear. Perhaps philosophy is 
something which leads us from seeming to 
real, from apparent to invisible, but this is 
true with so many other sciences. An 
interesting argument runs like this : Meta- 
physics can have no place in the scheme of 
knowledge, because all intelligible questions 
which we can ask about reality must fall 
within the province of science. There are 
no facts with which some one or other of the 
sciences does not deal, and there is, therefore, 
no room for a series of ‘metaphysical’ 
enquiries over and above those enquiries 
which constitute the various sciences. Where 
there are facts to investigate and, intelligible 
questions to be put, we are, it is contended, 
in the domain of science ; where there are 
none, there can be no knowledge. But 
perhaps, what the metaphysician asserts is not 
that there are facts with which the various 
special branches of experimental science 
cannot deal, but there are questions which 
can be and ought to be raised about the facts 
with which they do deal, other than those 
which experimental enquiry can solve. 
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Philosophy is always in search of reality 
or rather realities, beyond the sphere 
of appearances. Sometimes in the bewil- 
derment one feels as if he does not find 
reality anywhere, because perhaps what 
appears to him is not real, and then the 
real becomes beyond approach. All oar 
knowledge is strictly limited to appearances 
or as they are often called, phenomena. 
A phenomenalist will argue like this ; 
What lies beyond phenomena is completely 
inaccessible to us and it is loss of time 
to speculate about its nature. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with the 
discovery of general laws or uniformities 
of the inter-connection of phenomena, 
and dismiss the problem of their real 
ground as insoluble. But there is no 
strength in these arguments. The discovery 
of a general law of uniformity and to 
utilise it for some benefit does not take 
us far into the truth. The purpose behind 
the orderliness, the ultimate nature, the 
innumerable relationships between knower 
and the objects known and similar other 
subtle problems can be answered by a 
metaphysician only. 

Dayananda’s philosophy is not restricted 
to a particular domain. He stands for 
complete knowledge. He agrees with 
Patanjali in defining ignorance and he 
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explains knowledge in the following 
terms ; “To look upon what is transient 
as transient, what is permanent as permanent, 
what is pure as pure, what is impure as 
impure, what is pain as pain, what is pleasure 
as pleasure, what is not-soul as not-soul 
and what is soul as soul is called vidyd or 
knowledge”. He further says that by 
which the true nature of things is known 
is called Jcnowledge, whilst that by which 
the true nature of things is not revealed 
and, instead, a false conception of things 
is formed is called ignorance. 

Thus from Dayauanda’s point of view, 
the following would be the domain of 
philosophy: 

(i) The discussion of dtma and andtma, 
say metaphysics. 

(it) The discussioui of transient and 
eternal or seeming and real. This 
is also metaphysics. 

(tit) The discussion of pure and 
impure, that is ethical and nomethi- 
cal. This is ethics. 

(itj) The discussion about pleasure 
and pain. This is psychology in 
the ordinary sense. 

PHILOSOPHY AND BELIGION 

It is true that without knowledge, there 
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can be no freedom from bondage, but 
Dayananda always impresses that knowledge, 
not transformed into actions, can bear no 
fruit. Dharma, the pseudo-synonym of 
religion, means the transcription of knowledge 
into actions, living life unto one’s beliefs. 
Dharma according to Kanada is something 
that leads to the attainment of abhyudaya 
or the life of magnanimity and of NUreyasa 
or the freedom from the wordly bondage. 
The Veda says^: “He who realises the nature 
of Vidya, the true knowledge and of Avidyd, 
the good moral life and divine contemplation, 
simultaneously conquers death by virtue of 
avidyd and attains immortality by virtue of 
vidya". Vidyd here refers to philosophy 
and avidyd to religion in the ordinary 
sense, virtuous life, the worship of one 
true God and correct knowledge lead to 
emancipation, as Dayananda puts it ; whilst 
an immoral life, the worship of idols (or 
other things or persons in place of God), 
and false knowledge are the cause of the 
bondage of the soul. No man can ever, for 
a single moment, be free from actions, 
thoughts and knowledge. The doing of 
righteous acts as truthfulness in speech, and 


II (Tv. 40, 14 ) 
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the denouncing o£ sinful acts as untruthful- 
ness alone are means of salvation. 

Gilbert Murray in his book on ‘'Greek 
Religion'^ has given an anthropological 
exposition of religion. He says, “Keligion 
•essentially deals with the uncharted region 
of human experience. A large part of human 
life has been thoroughly surveyed and 
-explored; we understand the causes at work 
and we are not bewildered by the problems. 
That is the domain of positive knowledge. 
But all round us on every side, there is an 
uncharted region, just fragments of the 
fringe of it explored, and those imperfectly ; 
it is with this that religion deals.” But this 
is merely an anthropological exposition of 
religion. One who has worked in the domain 
-of science knows to what extent, almost to 
infinity, there extends the uncharted region 
in all matters of our knowledge. Compared 
to what has been not explored, the explored 
region is insignificant and a scientist, in 
most of the cases, only speculates and some- 
times proceeds on hypotheses. Even then a 
vast region remains which does not admit 
of even speculations. 

There are so many wrong notions 
prevalent in the West regarding religion. 
Perhaps, it has been due to the Church. 
Whitehead in his “Science and the Modern 
World" has exposed religion, in the following 
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terms : “Religion is the vision o£ something 
which stands beyond, behind and within, the 
passing flux o£ immediate thing ; something 
which is real, and yet waiting to be realised; 
something which is a remote possibility, and 
yet the greatest o£ the present £acts; some- 
thing that gives meaning to all that passes,, 
and yet eludes apprehension ; something^ 
whose possession is the flnal good, and yet i» 
beyond all reach; something which is the 
ultimate ideal, and the hopeless quest.” 1£ 
this is the religion, certainly it is just an 
antithesis o£ Dharma- Dharma is not a thing 
o£ remote, it is not such an ideal whose 
quest would be hopeless, neither it is beyond 
all reach. Dharma is leading li£e unto 
knowledge. Pro£. Taylor o£ the University 
of Edinburgh regards that if reality is a- 
harmonious system, it must somehow make 
provision for the gratification of our ethical, 
religious and esthetic interests. I would say 
that philosophy is not a mere intellectual 
satisfaction, the truths discovered by it 
must be verified or realised through life. 
Religious life is a verification of these truths. 
Of what avail metaphysics would be if it, 
does not ascribe some purpose to life. If 
the world is unreal and illusion, metaphysics 
should also show some way of getting rid of 
it. If the world is real, then also, there 
must be some purpose of life in it, and 
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metaphysics should bring it out. All 
philosophical findings should have a bearing 
on life. These truths when manifested 
through life become Dharma, Swamf 
Dayananda describes Dharma in the following 
words : “According to me, all that is- 
beyond prejudice, reasonable, truthful, and 
in accordance to the divine tenets, the Veda, 
is Dharma." Dharma does not admit of 
dogmas or superstitions. According to the 
Aryan discipline, only that person is entitled, 
to be a seeker after knowledge who possesses- 
a standard of character, whose sincerity and 
truthfulness are beyond doubt, who is free- 
from prejudices and vices and who can be 
relied on for what he says. A man who- 
does not follow Dharma has no right tO' 
study philosophy, for just as with an evil 
person, a weapon becomes an instrument of 
destruction, so with a man who has not 
attained a particular standard of character,, 
the acquired knowledge would become a 
menace to humanity. And this is why, we- 
find that Dayananda’s great teacher, 
Virajananda, demanded from his disciple a. 
high character, and we believe that Dayananda 
proved to be one of the worthiest seekers 
after truth. In subsequent pages, we shall 
make an attempt to follow Dayananda as a. 
great philosopher. 




Chapter II 

The Philosophy of the Vedas 

D AYANANDA writes at one place: “ The 
universal truths, which have been 
accepted by all in all times, and which 
will be acceptable in future too, form the 
essentials of an eternal Sandtana religion, 
unrefuted by anybody. Those people, who 
are merged into ignorance, or are deluded by 
prejudiced people, believe in what is contrary, 
and the learned or wise never follow them. 
Whatever is accepted by dptas, that is, by 
those who believe in truth, who speak truth, 
and who act unto truth, who are selfless and 
without prejudice is acceptable to all ; and 
whatever is not acceptable to them is not 
acceptable and cannot be regarded as standard. 
Now, whatever is in accordance to the Veda 
and other true iastras, and whatever has 
been acceptable to seers ranging from Brahma 
•down to Jaimini is acceptable to me also, and 
that only I am giving out to learned people. 
I submit only to those principles which in all 
^hree times (past, present and future) have 
been equally acceptable to all. I am not at 
all anxious to give out any new speculation 
■or to start a new sect, but my ambition is to 
believe and make others believe in whatever 
is truth, and to discard and make others 
discard whatever is untruth.” 
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Dayananda at any stage has never claimed 
that he has given out anything which may 
be called new. He makes a firm stand on 
the Vedas, and this too is not new. “ Eight 
from Brahma,” as he says, “down to Jaimini, 
all the great seers have accepted the supreme 
authority of the Vedas.” Even the latter 
thinkers like Sayana, Ramanuja and Madhv- 
acharya, never questioned the ultimateness 
of the V edas in all matters of knowledge and 
truth. Some of the modern interpreters do 
not appear to give any importance to this 
fact that the authority of the Vedas has 
never been denied by the greatest of the 
Brahmanical thinkers. I would quote at 
length Sir S. Radhakrishnan to show how he 
also misrepresents the ancient seers in 
matters of their adherence to the Veda, He 
writes as follows : 

“ They are the Brahmanical systems, 
•since they all accept the authority of the 
Vedas. The systems of thought which admit 
of the validity of the V edas are called the 
■astika and those which repudiate it nastika. 
The astika or nastika character of a system 
does not depend on its positive or negative 
■conclusions regarding the nature of the 
supreme spirit, but on the acceptance and 
non-acceptance of the authority of the Vedas. 
Even the schools of Buddhism have their' 
origin in Upanisads ; though they are not 
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regarded as orthodox, since they do not 
accept the authority of theVedas.” 

“ The acceptance of the Veda is a practical 
admission that spiritual experience is a 
greater light in these matters than intellec- 
tual reason. It does not mean either full 
agreement with all the doctrines of the Veda 
or admission of any belief in the existence 
of God. It means only a serious attempt to 
solve the ultimate mystery of existence ; for 
even the infallibility of the Veda is not 
admitted by the schools in the same sense. 
As we shall see, the Vai^esika and the Nyaya 
accept God as the result of inference. The 
Samkhya is not a theism. The Yoga is 
practically independent of the Veda. The 
two Mimamsas are more directly dependent 
on the Vedas. The Purva-Mimamsa derives 
the general conception of deity from the 
Vedas, but is not anxious about the supreme 
spirit. The Uttara-Mimamsa accepts God 
on the basis of 6ruti assisted by inference, 
while realisation of God can be had through 
meditation and Juana. Theistically minded 
thinkers of a later day declined to include 
the Samkhya under orthodox dar^anasf' 

“ The philosophical character of the 
system is not much compromised by the 
acceptance of the Veda. The distinction 
between Sruti and Smrti is well-known, and 
where the two conflict, the former is to- 
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prevail. The 6ruti itself is divided into the 
karmakanda (the Samhitas and the Brah- 
manas and the Juanakanda, the Upanisads). 
The latter is of higher value, though much 
of it is set aside as mere arthavada or non- 
essential statements. All these distinctions 
enable one to treat the Vedic testimony in a 
very liberal spirit. The interpretations of 
the Vedic texts depend on the philosophical 
predilections of the authors. While employ- 
ing logical methods and arriving at truths 
agreeable to reason, they were yet anxious 
to preserve their continuity with the ancient 
texts. They did not wish it to be thought 
that they were enunciating something 
completely new. While this may involve a 
certain want of frankness mth themselves, 
it helped the spread of what they regarded 
as truth.’' ( Indian Philosophy, vol. II, 20, 
1927.) 

Nothing can be more misrepresented 
than what has been done here. It is beyond 
doubt that all the six systems of Brahmanical 
philosophy believed in the infallibility of 
the Vedas. It was not with the anxiety 
to preserve a link with the ancient texts, 
that they took their stand on the , supreme 
sanction of the Vedas. It was neither 
that they treated the V edic testimony in 
a very liberal spirit, nor was it a fact, 
that they interpreted the Vedic texts 
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according to their predilections. To ascribe 
a certain amount o£ want of frankness 
to them will be insinuous and unphilo- 
sophical like. Those philosophers who 
were pledged to be truthful or who were 
anxious to seek after truth could not have 
taken it very lightly to accept the supremacy 
of the Vedas without examining thoroughly. 
How can it be expected from one who is 
-prepared to argue about even the existence 
of Brahman and 5.tman, who is ever prepared 
to apply crucial tests to the most of 
the fundamental problems, who has set up 
a definite line of approach for all matters 
of concern, and from one who spares not 
argument without hair-splitting it to accept 
the infallibility of the Vedas without 
pondering over the consequences of it? Was 
it simply to gain public popularity, or was 
it simply with the idea that a belief like 
this will hel^ him in the spread of what he 
regarded as truth ? It is hard to believe 
all this. The ancient seers may be wrong 
in their beliefs, they may be erring in 
their judgments but they were sincere in 
their expressions. Is it not a predilection 
on the part of the modern author to say 
that the acceptance of the Veda does not 
mean fvM agreement with all the doctrines 
of the Veda ? How has this inference 
been drawn ? Has he' found a single 
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instance in which any of the authors has 
deliberately and consciously expressed 
disagreement with the Vedic text ? It is 
another thing that they might have differed 
amongst themselves regarding a particular 
interpretation, but so far as the principle 
of the acceptance of the infallibility of the 
Vedas is concerned, they have never 
expressed any disagreement. You will 
never find anywhere in the Sutra texts 
mentioned that the author believes in a 
particular truth while the Sruti is against it. 

We will consider the supreme authority 
of the Veda in some subsequent chapter. 
Here we shall say this much that 
the six Brahmanical systems were one in 
this respect. The Samkhya has discussed the 
Svatah-pramaTuutva of the Veda in its own 
way. The Purva-mimamsa has discussed the 
Nittyatva of ^ahda in this connection. 
The Vai^esika mentions the pramdnatva of 
Amnaya. The Nyaya has discussed the subject 
in logical way in details along with &abda 
praniana. The Vedanta believes in the Veda 
as revealed knowledge. Even Patanjali 
when says 

(Samadhipada, 26) he refers to the revelation 
which took place in the earliest times of 
the creation. 

All the six systems of Indian philosophy 
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are based on the Upanisads. In fact, they 
are essentially in agreement with all that 
these Upanisads have given out. Simply 
the form of presentation is different. 
There is hardly any Upanisad which does 
not believe in the infallibility of the Veda, 
l^a, the most famous of the Upanisad, is a 
part and portion of the Yajuh. Brhadaran- 
yaka forms a long chapter of the voluminous 
work of Yajnav^kya, the Satapatha, while 
the work as a whole is the Brahmanic 
exposition of the Yajurveda. Nobody can 
have the slightest doubt in Yajnavalkya’s 
strong belief in the supremacy of the Veda. 
•Chhandogya Upanisad is essentially a 
Samavedic Upanisad. Taittiriya identifies 
JBhuh, JBhuvah and Svah respectively with 
the three Vedas, Ek, Saina and Yajuh. In 
fact, nobody can have the slightest doubt that 
-all Upanisads agree in the authority of the 
Vedas. One can easily work it out that 
*11 the Upanisadic truths are mere poetic or 
philosophic expositions of the Vedic ideas. 
Not only an attitude of reverence, these 
Vedas have enjoyed since times immemorial 
imt they have been looked upon as truths 
■of supreme authority by all the great 
Brahmamc thinkers. 

It is one of the greatest of Dayananda’s 
contributions to our knowledge to have 
evolved whole of his philosophy from the 
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Vedas themselves, especially in times when 
the Vedas have been very much mis- 
represented. One may not agree with 
Dayananda in his idea o£ revelation, but 
at least, it must be accepted that the Vedas 
which have been held in supreme esteem 
by so many philosophers and thinkers 
cannot be mere babblings o£ an anthropologi- 
cal age. The very £act that attempts have 
so often been made to distort them, to 
misinterpret them or to misrepresent them 
•shows what metal they are made o£. 
So often they have been quoted to suit 
one’s interest, sometimes in season and 
sometimes out o£ season. In spite o£ all 
■differences, attempts have been made to adhere 
to them and tliis very tendency testifies 
the high value o£ these texts. And we shall 
presently see how Dayananda has been able to 
■evolve his system o£ philosophy out o£ them. 
The philosophical and logical treatment, we 
reserve for subsequent chapters. Here we 
shall give in brief the outline of Dayananda’s 
philosophy as expounded on the basis of 
the Vedas. 

SPIRIT OP THE TEDIC HYMNS 
To Swami Dayananda, the Veda means 
four Samhitas, the Rk, the Yajuh, the Sama 
and the Atharva all of them being the 
revealed knowledge, given to humanity in 
the earliest part of the creation through four 
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personalities, Agni, Vayu, Aditya and 
Angiras. In this respect, he agrees with 
Yajnavalkya, the author of the ^atapatha 
Brahniana, and with commentators like 
Sayana. It is not a place here to deal with 
so many differences of opinions regarding 
the composition of the Vedas, and the time 
to which they relate. It is not within the 
domain of a critical book on philosophy to 
deal with the oriental, literary or historical 
aspects. Dayananda believes that the Vedas, 
are divine fountain heads of all true 
knowledge. Even if we consider them 
not as divine but human, we cannot agree 
with many of the hypotheses propounded 
in their connection. 

The general tendency of the modern 
age is to discuss every subject from an 
evolutionary point of view. Even if 
it be accepted, we cannot submit to a number 
of notions which have become current since 
the western scholarship occupied itself to 
the Vedic problems. It has been maintained 
that different portions of the Rgvedic hymns 
were written in different times. It may be 
so, but uptil now, this view has not been 
substantiated. The linguistic, the gram- 
matical, the poetic, the anthropological, 
the socialistic, the astronomical and similar 
many considerations on the basis of which 
the hymns could have been classified 
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time- wise do not corroborate each other. Any 
inference drawn on only one consideration is 
faulty and unreliable. As there has never 
been established a coherence between so 
diverse points of view, I would say, it still 
belongs to the category of a mere hypothesis, 
that hymns of the, Rgveda were composed 
at different times and probably at different 
places. 

The Egveda can in no way be regarded as 
a primeval book of human civilisation. Apart 
from the subject-matter, the very form of it 
denies this hypothesis. It was composed 
at a time when we possessed not only a 
workable but almost perfect language. In 
fact, we do not know exactly what perfect- 
ness of a language means, — the language was 
perfect in this respect that all ideas could be 
beautifully conveyed through it. It possessed 
much more of the grammatical forms than 
many of the living European languages 
possess. The Egveda was composed at a 
time when people had an idea of prosody too. 
They knew and appreciated chanting also. 
The beautiful arrangement of words from a 
phonetic point speaks very highly of their 
taste. A human race possessing so complete a 
language, so advanced a grammar, and so 
highly developed a taste for rhythm and 
rhyme cannot be called a primitive race. 
From the first to the tenth book of the 
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Rgveda, and from the Rgveda to the Atharva, 
if one devotes himself with minuteness, he is 
sure to be impressed by the advanced nature 
of those who were responsible for bringing 
out these hymns to ligbt. 

So much linguistic advancement, full of 
highly evolved taste, could not have been 
developed in a primaeval society. It speaks 
very high of the organisation of those 
people who could evolve such a high class 
literature. The Rgveda deals with the perfect 
form of morality, over which even after the 
lapse of thousands of years, no improvement 
could be made. Then who can agree with 
Pfleiderer who speaks of the “primaeval 
child-like naive prayer of the Rgveda”. If 
these prayers were child-like, the vocabulary 
should have been also of a primaeval child 
consisting of only a few words, and the 
expressions also of a naive child. But think 
of the vocabulary of the Rgveda; it comprises 
almost whole of the Vedic language, perhaps 
it has got the richest vocabulary that an y 
single book of the world can possess. If it 
is still child-like, it must be a monstrous 
child. 

maintains that the hymns of 
the l^gyeda are sacrificial compositions of 
a primitive race which attached great 
importance to ceremonial rites. This view 
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is equally misrepresenting. Firstly, it 
tentatively starts with the assumption that 
it is only a primitive race which possesses 
a vast store o£ ceremonial rites. This is 
wrong. At least, the modern Europe is 
not primitive. If a collection of all the 
ceremonials concerning coronation, baptism, 
military ceremonies, state processions and 
receptions, parliamentary oaths and so many 
others prevalent in democratic and imperialistic 
societies be collected, it can very well equal 
in massiveness the Rg-vedic collection. 
Moreover, it is wrong to suppose that at 
each and every step, the Rg-hymn deals 
with one or the other ceremony. It is correct 
that Rg-vedic hymns have been used, and 
Yajuh hymns still more, for ceremonial 
purposes, but it does not mean that they 
were exclusively meant for it. One has to 
judge them from other view-points. Think of 
their sublimity. I have personal experience 
that in many ceremonies, such hymns are 
chanted which either consist of very charming 
prayers, or sometimes convey very deep 
thoughts. Simply because they have been 
used in a particular ceremony, it is erroneous 
to pronounce them as primitive. Dayananda 
is very clear on this point and he 
emphatically contradicts any such notion. 
The view of Bergaigne is somewhat nearer 
the truth. He holds that they were all 




allegorical. Certainly, in some hymns, there 
are beautiful allegories too, but generally 
these allegories are simple and clear. 

Dayananda says that “the Vedas deal 
with four subjects ; Vijnana or the supreme 
knowledge, Karma or duties, Upasana or 
worship and J^ana or the empirical knowledge. 
Of these, the subject of supreme knowledge 
is the main. It deals with the direct 
realisation of all ranging from G-od to the 
minutest particle. Of this also, main is 
the knowledge of God.” 

MONOTHEISM 

Dayananda has at many places in his 
writings refuted the fact that the Vedic 
hymns propound either polytheism, 
henotheism or the so-understood devatOrA^ada. 
Radhakrishnan agrees with him when he 
writes: — 

“An important point to be borne in 
mind in discussion is this that the word 
deva is so very elusive in its nature 

and is used to indicate many diflEerent 
things.^ ‘Deva is one who gives to man*. 
God is Deva because He gives the 

whole world. The learned man who 
imparts knowledge to fellow-man is 
also a deva. The sun, the moon, and 

the sky are devas because they give 
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light to all creation. Father and 
mother and spiritual guides are also 
devas. Even a guest is dew." 

The following extract from Dayananda’s 
book, the Satyartha-prahdin, will throw 
some light on this question. He puts it 
in the form of questions and answers : — 

Q. — There are more gods than one 
mentioned in the Vedas. Do you 
believe this or not ? 

A.— No, we do not ; as nowhere in all 
the four Vedas, there is written 
anything that goes to show that 
there are more gods than one. On 
the other hand, it is clearly said in 
many places that there is only one Grod. 

Q, — What is meant by the mention of 
various devatds in the Vedas 
then ? 

A. — Whatsoever or whosoever possesses 
useful and brilliant qualities is called a 
devatd, as the earth for instance ; but 
it is nowhere said that it is God or is 
the object of our adoration. ...They 
are greatly mistaken who take the 
word devatd, to mean God. He is 
called devatd of devatds , — greatest of 
all (fem^as— because He alone is the 
author of creation, sustenance and 
dissolution of the Universe, the Great 




Judge and Lord o£ all. The Vedic 
text^ “The Lord o£ all, the ruler o£ 
the Universe, the sustainer o£ all 
holds all things by means of thirty- 
three demtas*' has been explained as 
follows in the fourteenth chapter of the 
datapaths Brahmana ; ( t ) Heated 
cosmic bodies, ( ii ) planets, (m) at- 
mosphere, (iv) super-terrestrial space, 
(v) suns, (-ui) rays of ethereal space, 
(vti) satellites, (vnt) stars ; these eight, 
are called vasus, because they are the 
abode of all that lives, moves or exists. 
The eleven Budras are the ten prdms- 
nervauric forces, enlivening the 
human body and the eleventh is the 
human spirit. These are called 
Bvdms, because when they desert the 
body, it becomes dead and the rela- 
tions of the deceased, consequently, 
begin to weep. The twelve months 
of a year are called Adityas, as they 
cause the lapse of the term of exis- 
tence of each object or being. The- 
all-pervading electricity is called Indra 
as it is productive of great force, 
Yajfia is called Prajdpati because it 
benefits mankind by the purification 
of air, water, rain, and vegetables and 

'ifilTOlHiYv. 14, 31) 
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because it aids the development of 
various arts, and because in it the 
honour is accorded to the learned and 
the wise. 

These thirty-three aforesaid entities are 
called devatas by virtue of possessing 
enlightened properties. Being Lord of all 
and greater than all, the Supreme Being is 
called the thirty-fourth devatd who alone 
is to be worshipped. The same thing is given 
in other iastras. Had people consulted these 
works, they would not have fallen into 
this error, viz., the belief that there are 
more gods than one mentioned in the Vedas. 

The Yajurveda says^ : 

By one supreme ruler is this universe pervaded, 
even every world in the whole circle of nature. He 
is the true God. Fear him, 0 man, and covet not 
unjustly the wealth of any creature existing. 

God teaches in the Veda® ; 

I, O men, lived before the whole universe came 
into being. I am Lord of all, I am the eternal 
cause of the whole creation. I am the source and 
giver of all wealth. Let all men look upto me alone 

1. ^ sraRr 

^ II (Yv. 40, 1) 

2. gq ggtt; ^ srarfir :Er>acr: \ 

to* ^ 

II (Kv. X, 48, 1) 
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as children do to their parents* I have appointed 
different foods and drinks for all creatures to give 
them sustenance so that they may live in happiness. 

I am God almighty, I am the light of the world 
like the sun. Neither defeat nor death can ever 
approach me. I am the controller of the universe ; 
know me alone as the creator of all. Strive ye 
diligently for the acquisition of power and wealth 
such as true knowledge. Ask ye of me. May ye 
never lose my friendship.^ 

Another mantra says:^ 

God, O men, existed in the beginning of the 
creation. He is the creator, support and the 
sustainer of the sun and other luminous worlds. He 
was the Lord of the past creation. He is the .Lord 
of the present. He will be the Lord of the yet 
unborn universe. He created the whole world, and 
He sustains it. He is eternal bliss. May ye all 
praise and adore Him as we do. 

The Egveda says^ : 

He is one, but the wise call Him by different 
names; such as Indra, Mittra, Varuna, Agni, Divya, 
Suparna, Matri^va, Yama, and Garut man. 

1. if n ^ I 

^ St ^ 

u ( Ev. X, 48, 5 ) 

2. gtra: i 

^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

(Rv. X, 121, 1) 

(Rv. 1,164,46) ® 
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TheYajuh at another place^ says : 

He ve^y is Agni, the same He is Aditya, the 
same He is Vayn, the same He_is Ohandrama, the 
same He is Sukra, He is Apah and He is 
Prajapati. 

Dayananda has very clearly elucidated in 
the first chapter of the SatyartTiapraka4a 
how hundred different terms according to the 
context can be used to mean God, when taken 
etymologically. He holds that such terms 
which apparently mean devatas have been 
sometimes used in the Vedic texts to mean 
God and sometimes other wordly objects. 
“A word ought to be taken to mean what fits 
in with the occasion, circumstances and the 
subject under discussion.” 

MONISM vs. THEBE ETERNALS 

Dayananda believes in monotheism, 
that is, in the existence of only one 
God. In fact, the conception of the 
plurality is against the very idea of God 
Himself. It appears to be clear that the idea 
of neo-vedantism is absent in the Veda. 
Without the help of the indescribable Maya, 
the neo-vedantic doctrine cannot be substan- 
tiated. Maya in the sense of avidyd or the 
cause of illusion has never been used in the 
Vedas. In this connection. I may refer my 
readers to the small book, “ The Doctrine of 


1. ( Yv. 32, 1) 



Maya ” by Dr. Prabhudatta Sastri. The 
word has occurred about 70 times in Egveda 
under various forms and at about 27 places 
in Atharva. At all these places, Yaska, 
Sayana and Dayananda all the three agree 
that the word means Prajna, Jnana-viiesa 
or specific knowledge. Ilvvat has translated 
the word “ Amn-maya ” at one place in 
Tajurvedaas “ PrarM-samhandhini prajna’’ 
or the knowledge concerning the vital air. 
Eadhakrishnan writes in connection with 
hymns of Egveda that “ wherever the 
word Maya occurs it is used only to signify 
the might or the power.” 

The Veda believes in the reality of the 
world. In words of Eadhakrishnan again, 
“We see clearly that there is no basis of any 
conception of the unreality of the world 
in the hymns of the Egveda. The world is 
not a purposeless phantasm, but is just 
the evolution of God.” The relation of 
lower souls to God is very well described 
in the following mantras : — 

The one in whom in the third stage, the elevated 
ones having obtained immortality lead a free life 
that He is our Bandhu or friend or brother, the’ 
gver of life, the sustainer, and He alone knows all 
the abodes and worlds.^ 


^ ii iY^r 


32, 10) 
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0 Agni, as a father to son, you be to us easily 
approachable. Take us with you for our prosperity.^ 

He created knowledge for his ever living 
kingdom. * 

( O Souls ! ) You know him not, who has created 
all this, there has ever been a difference between you 
and Him. You have been ruthlessly indulging in mal- 
conversations, self-conceit and evil desires.® (Yv.lTjSl) 

On this Dayananda comments; specially on 
Yadyusmdlamantaram habhuva : — 

‘‘ That Brahman and we souls, are these 
one or not ? The. answer is: The 
indentity of Brahma and Jiva can 
never be established either by reasoning 
or the Vedic authority, because 
Jiva has been different from Brahman 
from the very beginning. J iva i s f ull of 
avidyd and other deficiencies, while 
Brahman is not. Therefore, it is clear, 
that neither Jiva and Brahman were one, 
nor they are and nor they will ever be. 
Moreover, the relation between Brahman 
and Jiva is one of the pervading and the 

1. ^ I si: II 

( Ev. I, 1, 9 ) 

2. ( Yv. 40, 8 ) 

3. SI ^ ^ ^ I silfi. 

stifgn 'gigg'i li ( Yv. 

17, 31 ) 
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pervaded, base and the based, master 
and the servant, and therefore, it is not 
proper for anybody to call Brahman and 
Jiva one.” ( Iryabhivinaya, ) 

Dayananda believes in three eternals : the 
Grod, Souls and the Prakrti. For Dayananda, 
BraWan, livara, Parame^vara, Param- 
atman, and similar words are synonyms, 
meaning the same God. He does not 
distinguish between the lower God, l^vara 
and the Absolute Brahman. We shall take up 
the discussion on the subject later on. 

SCEPTICISM IN THE VEDAS 

Evolutionists believe that the earliest 
Vedic hymns deal with naturalistic and 
anthropomorphic gods, while the next stage 
was of devatds or Deities with henotheistic 
notion, if not polytheistic. And finally, by 
and by, they arrived at the monotheism. 
Some think that in the Vedic hymns, we do 
not merely find ‘ wild imagination and fancy 
but also earnest thought, and enquiry.’ 
They had already developed a questioning 
mood. To others, ‘ the necessity to postu- 
late a number of Gods is due to the impulse 
of mind which seeks to understand things 
instead of accepting facts as they are given 
to it.’ A few of the questions which 
bewildered them were as follows: Where is 
the sun by night ? Where go the 
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stars by day ? Why does the sun not 
fall down? Of the two, night and day, 
which is the earlier and which the later ? ^ 
Radhakrishnan says : “The longing of 
the human heart could not be satisfied with a 
pluralistic pantheon. The doubt arose as to 
which god was real one. Kasmai devaya 
havisd vidhema, “ to what god shall we offer 
our oblation ? ” All this shows the earnest- 
ness of the people to have the understanding 
of the phenomena within which they have 
been placed. Some authors point out a few 
instances of scepticism in the Vedic hymns. 
For example, ; “ Who has seen the first- 
born, when he that had no bones bore him 
that has bones ? Where is the life, the blood, 
the self of the universe ? Who went to ask 
of any who knew * ? ” (Rv. 1. 164, 4) 

Dayananda does not see any scepticism 
in these passages. In this connection, it may 
be stated that at many places, where a 

1. ^ i 

^ sft inn w Jira? ^u(Rv. 

(Rv. I, 24, 1) 

M siw ft WEsft II 

Bv. I, 185, 1) 

2. ^ s[*wi ftwft I 

(By. I, 164. 4) 
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question has been put, the answer o£ the 
question also is placed in the proximity. 
The question, for instance, ^‘Kasmai deva/ya 
havisd vidhema”, was not such of which 
the anwer was not known. The very mantra 
says: “Yadtmadd baladayasyaviiva ujpdsate 
yasyachchdydmrtam yasya mrtyuh” that is, 
to what god shall we offer our oblation ? 
— to one who gives spirituality and 
strength, whose shelter is immortality and 
otherwise death.^ At some places, the 
sceptic question is the answer by itself, for 
after all, everything in the world is not 
knowable, and sometimes we can answer 
only by contradictions. These contradictions 
imply truth. For example, the following 
extract from the Nasadiya hymn : 

“Who then knows, who has declared it 
here, from whence was born this creation ? 
The learned came later than this creation, 
who then knows whence it arose 
(Ev. X, 129, 6) 

^ ^Another similar _ mstance: Kdsli pramd pratimd Mm 
niddnamajyma^ himdsli paridhih Tea dsU, Chhandah MmdsU 
proru^am IdmvMham yaddeva devamayajanta vUve 
(E.V, X, 130, 3). Who is pramd^ which is the prg>timd — ^the 
of knowledge, the standard — which is the cause, 
'*^hich is the essence, which is the paridhi^ the circumscribed, 
which is cJikanddj who is adorable? Of these seven questions, 
the single answer follows: the very Lord whom all the learned 
adore. Dayananda writes; “the one whom all the learned 
adore, have been adoring and will adore, the verily He is 
prama etc.” 

Yajurveda: Kigvam svidd^idadhisthdnamd- 
TCLmohanam Jeatamatsvit JeathasU. ITato hJiumim janayan 
visvamrmd vidyamaurrionmohind vUvachalcsah (Yv. 17, 18), 
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“He from whom this creation arose, 
whether he made it or did not make it, the 
highest seer in the highest heaven, he 
forsooth knows, or does even he not know?” 
(Rv. X, 129, 7). 

The answer of all these questions is 
implied in questions themselves. Where the 
doubt is expressed, it simply signifies the 
limitations of humanity regarding the 
solution of such problems. In a poetic way, 
one is transcending his limitations on the 
omniscient Himself. In fact, the words, 
“Asyadhyaksah parame vyoman’’ speak of 
the Lord He with certainty, but to argue 
further about His ways certainly leads to 
scepticism. Such scepticism regarding the 
thorough quest of that He is not 
scepticism ; it is the real knowledge. The 
unknowability is His knowledge. Becoming 
sceptic about Him and His ways after 
having striven to know Him is the ultimate 
knowledge, — in the words of the Upanisad, 
“To nastadvsda tadveda, no na vedeti veda 
cha." One who knows that he knows knows 
not, and one who knows that he knows not 
might be knowing something. We simply 
know that Grod is at the basis of all the 
phenomena but to argue in details is 
always difficult. 
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THE WORLD A REALITY YET CHANGEABLE 

We have just said that ‘there is no basis 
for any conception of the unreality of the 
world in the hymns of the Kgveda. The 
world is not a purposeless phantasm.’ We 
reserve the discussion of ‘reality’ for another 
chapter. Here we shall only try to impress 
that all the four Vedas take it for granted 
that the world is real. It is not a matter 
of delusion that we actually see, hear, move 
and talk, and feel pain and pleasure. We 
are anxious to live happily and live a long 
life — a life of peace and prosperity. The 
Veda says : Faiyema iaradah iatam ; 
irnuyama iaTodah iatam; jprabrayama 
Saradah 4atam ; jivema iaradah iatam. 
Let us live for hundred years, may 
we see for hundred years, may we 
hear for hundred years and may we 
talk for hundred years and even 
more. This prayer does not imply that 
what we see with eyes is a delusion, what 
we hear with our ears is simply an echo in 
the bewilderment, what we speak with our 
tongue is not a speech at all, nor the place 
where we lead our life is simply an enchant- 
ment or an empty dream. If our five senses 
are deceptive or what they receive is not 
truth, then where was the necessity of 
praying ^‘JShadratn Karndbhih irnuyama 
demh, bhadmm pa^yemahshMh yajatrah. 
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May we hear happy talks through our ears 
and may we see happy scenes through 
our eyes.” 

According to the Vedas, our mortal life 
has a purpose. The purpose is to attain 
immortality and to subdue death. Mortality 
is as good a truth as immortality, truth in 
the sense that it really exists. Had it not 
existed, where was the bondage and the 
question of feedom from bondage would have 
been futile. The world is unreal only in 
the sense that it is changing. The Veda 
says ; ‘Jagatyam jagaf that is, the world is 
changeable. Life in bondage means a change, 
for otherwise, there would have been no 
purpose of life in bondage. Life in bondage 
is not an accident, nor can anybody deny 
the very existence of bondage. When the 
Veda says = Avidyaya mrtyum tlrtm 
vidyaydmrtam ainute, that is, one overcomes 
death by Avidyd or Karma, the righteous 
actions, and attains immortality by Y%dyd or 
knowledge, the Veda makes us believe that 
there is as much a certainty of death as of 
immortality. So often the Vedamomtras speak 
of the Lord as Janitd or Vidhdtd, — the creator 
or the sustainer, but never with the idea 
that the Lord is the creator or sustainer of 
the delusion. When the Veda says about 
the Lord: ^^dhdl^yatJmpur'oamalcalpayat — the 
world has been created as before or the Lord 
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is the creator o£ the endless C3^cles, 
the world has not been supposed to be a 
phantasm. When the Veda says, ‘■'Kurmn- 
neveh Karmani, jijhnset”, aspire for life with 
activity, how the life be taken as unreal or 
non-existing? 

The reality of life or the purpose of it 
is very clearly given in the following 
mctntTa of the Rgveda. We shall give it in 
the words of Dayananda. Dayananda begins 
with a question : 

Q. — How many entitles are eternal or 
beginningless ? 

A. — Three: God, the Soul and the Prakrti. 

Q, — What are your authorities for this 
statement? 

A. — Rgveda^ says, “Both God and Soul 
are eternal ; they are alike in 
consciousness and such other attributes. 
They are associated together, God 
pervading the Soul, and are mutual 
companions. The Prakrti, which 
likened to the trunk of a tree whose 
branches are the multiform universe 
which is resolved into its elementary 
condition at the time of dissolution is 

1. 5T Ararat ^ qRwSIRl I 

I l(Ev.1, 164,20) 
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also eternal. The natures, attributes, 
and characters of these three are also 
eternal. Of the two, God and the 
Soul, the latter alone reaps the fruit 
of this tree of the universe— good or 
evil—, whilst the former does not. He 
is the all-glorious Being who shines 
within, without and all round. God, 
the Soul, and the Prahrti all these are 
distinct from one another, being 
difiEerent in their natures, but they 
are all eternal. 

This mantra clearly signifies the relation- 
ship of the world with God and the souls ; 
all of them are sayuja saMathe co-mates of the 
same age, both eternal, attached to the 
mmana vrksa, the tree of the same age, 
the tree oi prahrti which is also eternal. 
All of them are equally real, so far as their 
entity is concerned. There is only one who 
tastes the fruit of this tree ; he is the lower 
soul, while the other keeps a watch over him. 

WHENCEFOETH THIS CEEATION ? 

What do we understand by creation ? This 
is a difiicult question to answer. The 
biblical sense of the yerb ‘to create’ would 
mean ‘to produce out of nothing’. What was 
existing, before this world came into being ? 
Is it stationary, undergoing no change ? Is 
it still in the state of becoming ? Are the 
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processes of destruction also going on ? In 
-fact, what do we understand by creation ? 
^Unless we follow what creation is, we cannot 
'“ask : Whenceforth this creation P We leave 
'many of these questions for future discussion. 

In connection with the Nasadlya suhta 
of the Egveda, Dayananda writes as follows 
in the cosmology-chapter of his book 
JRgvedddibhasyabhnmika : 

‘Whatever in this whole world is visible, it 
has been orderly created by God. He is the 
sustainer of it and during pralaya — annihila- 
tion — He destroys it after decomposition; 
He then again creates the world in the same 
way.’ 

‘When this caused cosmos was not born, 
the asat (the void, dhd4a before the 
creation) was also not existing. How? 
Because at that time, it was not to in use. At 
that time, Sat, the vyahta cause of the 
world, an aspect of the avyahta praJerti was 
also non-existant. (Dayananda means that 
though prakrti was existing in its avyahta 
form, the sat of it was not manifested, cf., 
Samkhya.) Nor were the pa/ramanus (raja) 
were existing. Nor the vyoma or Virdt (the 
cosmic form) was existing. But the only 
thing that existed was that Great Brahman’s 
the so-called vitality, which is very subtle, 
and which is the primordial cause.’ 
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‘In mornings, during the rainy season, 
just something resembling smoke with a little 
rainy water content appears, and just as this 
much quantity of water is incapable to wrap 
the earth or to make a river flow, similarly 
what covered? (all that was existing was 
insufficient to cover the whole Brahman ; it 
was just an insignificant portion). The 
primordial cause could not cover the whole 
Brahman in the same way. How ? Because 
Brahman is infinite while the world is 
infinitesimal.’ 

In the same suhta, other things that are 
described to be non-existing are death or 
Mrtyu; and immortality (amrta)', and also 
there was no distinction between night and 
day. 

The thing that existed was: That one 
which breathed by itself (svadhaya) without 
breath. Other than it, there had been nothing. 
(This one is the lower soul who being chetana 
was living without a corporeal body, without 
praim or breath). 

Now the creation begins : It became 
all dark. In the beginning, there appeared 
ixpraheta salila (something fluid which 
could not be discriminated — a sea withou 
light). That one who was living by itsel 
without breath so far, as if a germ covered b^ 
husk, came into life by the tapas or heat 
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Then came into being love (Icainci) which was 
a seed of mind and since then, this creation 
rolled on. 

All this when summed up would mean that 
there pre-existed three things : 

One which supplied power or vitality, 
which underwent tapas,— This is God. 

The second though living but breathing 
without breath or existing without corporeal 
body,-— This is the Soul. 

The third thing which appeared to be 
non-existing in its vyahta form in the 
beginning but which finally condensed and 
which supplied corporeal body to that 
germ. — This is Prakrti. 

These form Dayananda’s three eternals. 
And now we can answer the question, 
‘Whenceforth this creation came into being?’ 
From all the three, God, the Soul and the 
Prakrti. There would have been no creation, 
had even one non-existed. Had there been 
no God, prakrti would have remained avyakta 
or unmanifested because who else could have 
given it the initial motive tapas, heat or vitality. 
Had there been no prakrti whereupon the 
iapas would have acted, and had there been no 
soul urging for life in a corporeal body, the 
creation would have been purposeless. 
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Some interpreters ascribe the statement 
“ That one breathed by itself without breath; 
other than it, there has been nothing” to 
Brahman, the Absolute. But it is not so. It 
stands for lower souls, for whom without 
creation, death and immortality both would 
have been meaningless. In their connection, 
it has been said — “There was no death, and 
hence was nothing immortal.” The same souls 
were given the corporeal body in which 
manas and kama were provided. 

I agree with Radhakrishnan in so far that 
“We find in this hymn a representation of 
the most advanced theory of creation. First 
of ah, there was no existent or non-existent. 
The existent in its manifested aspect was not 
then. We cannot on that account call it the 
non-existent, for it is positive being from 
which the whole existence arrives.” I 
submit that in the detailed interpretation of 
the hymn, we differ. 

It is further said at another place*- : 

Before all, the one who was existing was 
Hiranyagarbha, the only Lord, the sustainer 
of the earth, the sky and everything. The 

1. aira: i 

?T sEwre it 

(Rv. X, 121, 1) 
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word Hiranyagarbha is significant. It is a 
composite term for God and Prahrti, the one 
who holds prahrti the gold, in womb or 
garbha- It signifies the simultaneous exis* 
tence of God and Prahrti. 

At another place^, God has been called 
Vi^vakarma (Yajuh, 31, 17). In the begin- 
ning existed Vi^vakarma, who having taken 
the essence out of water made the earth. He 
gave form to the world and also body to the 
mortals so that they may become immortals, 
or devas, through it. 

The same God is Prajapati®. 

(Yajuh 31, 19) 

The Prajapati pervades in and out every- 
where and gives various forms to this world, 
though himself remains unborn. The wise 
see into Him the root cause. In Him alone, 
different worlds are getting support. 

Atharva says^ that from Prajapati, a re 

1. I 

^ it 

2. nw v i g«re5 nqnnfl i 

( Yv. 31, 19 ) 
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born (i) parama, the highest, the world etc., 
(m) mama, the lowest, straw, small creatures 
etc., and (iii) madhyama, the middle, man’s 
body etc., all these forms. In this creation of 
the three kinds, the Lord is permeating to 
an indefinite extent. How can there be a 
measure of it ? 

Needless to say, that Hiranyagarbha, 
Prajapati, Vi^vakarma and similar terms 
have been used in the same sense. All these 
terms in a way are synonyms, meaning 
something or the other concerning creation. 
We cannot agree to the statements as follow; 

“In the pluralistic stage, the several gods, 
Varuna, Indra, Agni, Vi^vakarman, were 
looked upon as the authors of the Universe. 
The method of creation is differently con- 
ceived. Some gods are supposed to build 
the world as the carpenter builds a house. 
The question is raised as to how the tree or 
the wood out of which the work was built, 
was obtained (Rv. 10, 31, 7; 10, 81, 4).^ A.t 
a later stage, the answer is given that 
Brahman is the tree and the wood out of 
which heaven and earth are made. The 

1. tsfe ^ H i 

( Rv. X, 31, 7 ) 
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conception of organic growth^ or development 
is also now and then suggested (Rv. 10, 123, 1). 
Sometimes the gods are said to create the 
world by the power of sacrifice. This 
perhaps belongs to a later stage of thought.” 
(Kadhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, 99). 

An allegorical evolution of the cosmos has 
been given Purusa-sukta of theYajurveda, 
which we have no occasion to deal with in 
details. We shall conclude this account of 
cosmology after having considered one mantra* 
here which involves some controversy. 
Dayananda has treated this suhta almost 
completely in his Rgvedadibhasyabhnraika. 
The fifth mantra of this sUlcta when translat- 
ed ordinarily would mean : 

From that (purusa) was born virdt and 
from virdt again the purum. He having 
born remains aloof ; having given birth to 
the earth he sustains it afterwards. 

From this passage, some are apt to think 
that Purusa is the begetter as well as the 
begotten. He is the absolute as well as the 

1 . m ? ijRfl i 

^ sf II 

( Rv. X, 123, 1 ) 

2. i?T 3n?ft «rer^- 

qant 5?: u (Yv. 31, 5 ) 
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self-conscious one.” In this connection, Daya- 
nanda says : “From 0 that’ (tatah) means ‘from 
the one with cosmic body whose eyes are the 
sun and the moon, breath the air, foot the 
earth and so on, from that aamasti-deha.’ 
This Lord of the Cosmic Body gave birth to 
virdt. From this virdt were born other 
purums. “From various elements of Brah- 
man^, were made different bodies for all 
souls fit for their use.” 

Thus we have seen that in matters of 
cosmology, Dayananda’s contentions are very 
much different from those of others. The 
main difference is due to the following 
reasons: According to Dayananda, creation 
cannot arise out of nothing. And secondly, 
the absolute unchangeable Brahman could not 
be transformed to this changeable cosmos. 
Lastly, the world, which starts with one 
Brahman alone would have been purposeless. 
Dayananda presents the realistic picture of 
the universe, and this also leads to some 
differences. 

YEDIC ESCHATOLOGY 

Some orientalists would probably object 
to my adding the word ‘vedic’ before eschato- 
logy or the doctrine which deals with the 
life after death or with the plurality of lives. 
They would say that the Vedic Aryans had 
no notions of life after death. A great 
scholar writes as follows : “The Vedic 
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Aryans entered India in the pride of strength 
and joy of conquest. They loved life in 
its fullness. They therefore showed no 
great interest in the future of the soul. 
Life to them was bright and joyous, free 
from all the vexations of a fretful spirit. 
They were not enamoured of death. They 
wished for themselves and their posterity a 
life of a hundred autumns. They had no 
special doctrines about life after death, 
though some vague conceptions about heaven 
and hell could not be avoided by reflective 
minds. Re-birth is still at a distance. The 
Vedic Aryans were convinced that death 
was not the end of things. After night, the 
day ; after death, life. Beings who once had 
been, could never cease to be. They must 
exist somewhere, perhaps in the realm 
of the setting sun where Yama rules.” 
(Radhakrishnan’s, Indian Philosophy). 

This view is not of Radhakrishnan’s 
originally but has been given by a number 
of western orientalists. We shall presently 
see, at least Dayananda has shown, that like 
so many other doctrines, the root idea of 
eschatology is present in the Vedas. From 
everyday experience, the Vedic Aryans 
were sure that death is inevitable and one 
should aspire for a long life, sometimes a 
life, extending to the span of three ordinary 
lives : 
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Tryayusaih jamadagneh ia^yapasya 
fryayusam. 

Yaddevesu tryayusam tanno astu try^ 
usam. (Yajuh 3 , 62 ) 

The ordinary life was supposed to be 
of one hundred autumns. It was also 
a contention of the people of the age that 
the death was not an end of life. They 
must have equally believed that as souls are 
eternal, there must be some life before this 
life. Like semetic religions, they never 
thought that it was God who breathed his 
life into the body of mortals. So three 
things were sure. Firstly, there was life 
before this life ; secondly, the death is inevi- 
table ; and lastly, the death is not an end of 
life. The very idea, that there was an 
existence before this mortal life leads one to 
the belief that then there would be a similar 
life after death also. 

The Aryans knew that one cannot live 
for an eternal period. But then what does 
it mean, ‘Mrtyum tlrtva, amratmainute, 
having overcome death by one, obtaining 
immortality by the other. All those who 
die will not become immortals, only a chosen 
few being favoured with immortality. 
Others even after death will remain under 
the clutches of Death. If there is no 
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life after death, where is the fear of a second 
death ? The crave for immortality is futile, 
specially when one is sure that the present 
life cannot be extended indefinitely. 
Therefore, the very fact that theVedic Aryans 
craved for immortality beyond this death 
means that they believed in two things : 
Firstly, under ordinary course, one will be 
re-born and undergo repeated mortalities. 
Secondly, with special favour, by leaving the 
life of righteousness, he can be relieved from 
further mortalities and be immortal. This 
is the complete doctrine of eschatology. 

When the Veda says l *‘Tameva viditvati- 
Tuvrtyumeti *' or having known Him, one 
conquers death (Yajuh, 31,18) it clearly 
means that one is relieved from the cycle 
of death. Conquering death means conquer- 
ing subsequent deaths, for the death 
in the present life is inevitable. Simi- 
larly, when one says, ‘^'Yasyacchhdyamrtam 
yasya mrtyvh" one whose protection 
leads to immortality, otherwise death, here 
too immortality means getting relieved from 
the further cycles of birth and death. It 
xs the same thing that the &ataj>atha speaks 
oxit,'^Mrtyorrnmmtam gama/ya" — ^from death 
lead us to immortality. Had there been no 
birth after this death, the question of 
immortality would not have arisen. The 
crave for immortality for a period after 
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death necessarily involves many births 
and deaths under an ordinary course. 

Until Tvestern scholars pointed it out 
that the Vedic age had no idea of eschato- 
logical doctrine, no Indian ever dreamt that 
the principle of the transmigration of soul 
would be foreign to the Vedic thought. 
Dayananda has given a number of instances 
from the Vedas which contain the eschatolo- 
gical principle. 

The Egveda says : 

0, the Giver of breath, the blissful God, 
give to us again (in the next life) the eyes, 
again the vital Prana — the breath, so that 
we may accomplish our hhoga (the fruit of 
our present actions) ; may we always see the 
sun. 0 Anumate, the giver of glory, may 
we have all the bliss. ^ 

Here eyes are the representative of all 
the five senses and organs of action, and 
Prana of the breath system. Another body 
is demanded because it is the abode of fruit 
of our actions or enjoyments ‘’^Bhogayatanam 
harwanC'. This mantra deals with the 
Punarjanma, the re-birth. 

1. stgsftt '95: sjrnfef r 

(Rv. X, 59, 6 ) 
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The same idea is more vividly exposed in 
the fol^wing mantra^ o£ the Yajurveda 
( 4, 16) : 

Again the mind, again the full age, 
again the breath, and again the self- 
possession may we obtain. A gain the eye, 
again the ear may we get. The Vai^vanara 
or the Lord of all, devoid of all evils, 
the sustainer of our bodies {Tanuj>ah), the 
Ag'ni, may He protect us from all evils. 

There can be no clearer a demand of a 
good re-birth than what has been given in 
this mantra. 

The ■Atharvaveda’* (5, 1, 2) is also equally 
clear in this respect : 

One who in the first (life) does actions 
unto dharma or righteous dictates, on that 
account he obtains good bodies in the (next) 
life. That soul, after leaving the first, 
enters into the (next) yoni or womb. There 
having known the true godly speech, he 
enjoys. 

1. wnw mni! gsRRHT wnw i 

qrg ii ( Yv. 4, 15 ) 

2. «n ^ swH: i 

SPOT ii 

( Av. 5, 1, 2 ) 
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This mantra refers to the fact that the 
nature of the next birth depends on the 
actions done in the previous birth. It 
expounds the doctrine of Karma. 

Another mantra ^ of the Atharva (7,67,1) 
says : 

May we again obtain the senses or organs, 
the self-possession, the wealth, and the 
knowledge, again the fires. May we get all 
as we have been getting so far, so that we 
may be able to lead good life. 

Prof. Eanade refers to a hymn of the 
Rgveda in connection with eschatology. He 
says: “We have one very characteristic hymn 
of the Rgveda which we fear has not been 
noticed with even a tithe of the attention 
which it really deserves. The meaning 
which Roth, Bohtlingk and Geldner have 
found in at least two verses of the hymn has 
been strangely overlooked, and it is wonder- 
ful that people keep saying that the idea of 
transmigration is not to be found in the 
Rgveda. The hymn we refer to is the great 
riddle-hymn of the Rgveda, I, 164.” (A 
Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philoso- 
phy, p. 147). The verses referred to are 

1. SSRraiT sftw ^ 1 

wwtr ii Av. 7, 67, 1) 
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30th, 38th and we can include the verse 31st 
also of this Sukta. The poet asks in one of 
the earlier verses, who has ever seen the 
precise mode in which the boneless soul, the 
very life-blood and informing spirit of the 
earth, comes to inhabit a body tenement ^ . 
It shows that here the context is soul. On 
this, “the seer says categorically that this 
breathing, speedful, moving life-principle is 
firmly established inside the tenements of 
clay.® Moreover, he tells us that the im- 
mortal principle, conjoined with the mortal 
one, moves backwards and forwards by 
virtue of its natural power, but the wonder 
of it is, the poet goes on to say, that the 
mortal and immortal elements keep moving 
ceaselessly in opposite directions, with the 
result that people are able to see the one, 
but unable to see the other®." 

In fact these two verses were referred to 
by _ Eoth, Bdhtlingk and Geldner as 
against Oldenberg who held that there is no 

(I, 164, 4 ) 

3. l 

frr *!r^»'dr npisq sq?q 
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mention o£ eschatology in the Egveda. Roth 
and others are right in regarding that “the 
verses tell us that the soul is moving, speed- 
ful life principle which comes and goes, 
moves backwards, comes in contact with the 
body and then moves from it in the opposite 
direction.” Sayana also refers this verse 
(38) to eschatology. ^ 

Banade says, “But the culminating point 
of the whole doctrine is reached when the 
poet tells us that he himself saw (probably 
with his mind’s eye) the guardian of the 
body, moving unerringly by backward and 
forward paths, clothed in collected and difEu- 
sive splendour, and that it kept on returning 
frequently inside the mundane regions. ® 
That this ‘guardian’ is no other than the soul 
may be seen from the way in which verse 
31 follows immediately on verse 30 which 
mentions the ‘breathing, speedful, moving 

g«ii ^ prer 

^r5lhi«rl!CT II ( sgppir) 

2. wqw nVirai^qiUTRUiT 'sr w ^ i 
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life principle’ ; moreover, the frequentive 
{varivarti) tells us the frequency of the 
soul’s return to this world.” 

EMANCIPATION OE SALVATION 

We have just seen that the Veda is 
positively in favour of the doctrine of 
eschatology. The ultimate goal of life is 
difficult to fix up. In our body, we all 
feel bondage, and think that so long as we 
are under the clutches of birth and death, 
we cannot be free from pain. The Vedic 
seer knows that God and God alone is the 
source of all bliss, all strength and all 
pleasure. In our worldly life, we demand 
from Him all that we need : 

0 God, Thou art the light, give us light. 
Thou art the essence, give us essence of life. 
Thou art the strength, give us strength. 
Thou art the valour, give us valour. 
Thou art the anger, give us anger. 
Thou art the forbearance, give us 

forbearance. ^ 

Another weary soul demands ; 

‘0 light, the Lord of all, take away from 
1 . ^ 1 
^ ^ ^ I 

^*3^ weI JiPr ^ II 

( Yv. 19, 9 ) 
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US all that is evil and whatever be to our 
good, give us all.’ ^ 

Here is the demand for supreme 
intelligence; 

‘The very intellect which both elders 
and the learned adorned, 0 Agni, make us 
full of that.**’ 

The man who takes the vow of truth® says : 

0 Agni, the Lord of vows, it is only with 
thy help that we are able to take the vow. 
May we with thy grace leave untruth in 
order to attain truth. 

The Eg says : * To one who has not 
known the Lord, what would the knowing 
of all the knowledge (rcha) do. Having 
known him alone we derive satisfaction. 

In deep meditation, when a devotee 
becomes one with God, or gets very 
much absorbed in Him, he sees through all 

1. I li 

( Ry. V. 82, 5 ) 

«ii ^ I H*ir 

II (Yv. 32, U) 

3. I 

4. f[« OTreis u 

< Ev. I, 164, 39 ) 




the souls, the one Atman pervading and in 
that state he can say, “Now where is the 
attachment and where is the agony ? There is 
only one Lord before him”. ^ 

So what is the final goal of life ? Is it 
mere peace and prosperity in the present 
life or even something higher? The Veda 
does not want us to abhor wealth or victory 
in ordinary life. We can pray to Him 
“Syama patayoh rayinmh ” — may we be the 
master of immense wealth ; but this does not 
give us the ultimate satisfaction. On a 
higher plane we demand three things from 
Him, the right intellect, the truth and his 
direct contact. But all these things one can 
also possess in the mortal body, where the 
soul works, feels and thinks in terms of the 
physical body. 

We have seen in the last section that 
there is an inner urge in us to get rid of 
death which is the deadliest of the pheno- 
mena which one experiences in the mortal 
life. The Vedic seers have got a confidence 
in the attainment of an immortal life, the life 
of “ not-death ” or amrta. They believe that 
the worldly pain and pleasure are the fuuc- 
tions of physical body. They also realise that 
God is the source of all bliss. So long as one 
is within body, he is separated from God. 

1. TO Wh[: ( Yv. 40, 7 > 
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This body stands between the two. And, 
therefore, he is anxious to get himself 
released from the cycle of birth and death. 

When did the cycle of birth and death 
start with a particular soul ? Is it with him 
since eternity ? If it is so, how can an 
eternal cycle be ever ended ? How can 
emancipation be possible ? Then was the 
soul, before he entered the cycle, 
emancipated ? Necessarily, if emancipation 
would ever exist in future, it already 
existed sometimes in the past. Between two 
emancipations is the cycle of life and death 
and between two such cycles there is one 
emancipation. We can say that there exists 
a wider cycle of bondage and emancipation 
beyond the cycle of life and death. Therefore, 
Dayananda not only believes in emancipation 
but also a return from emancipation. 
We shall discuss the subject in some 
other chapter. 

In this connection, Dayananda says, 
“It is not true that the emancipated soul 
never returns to this world because the 
Veda contradicts this view.”’ The Rgveda 
says “ Whose name shall we bold sacred ? 
1. ^ snw 1 ^ 

5ft w ^ li «rft^ 

spwwniHRi "an? i ?r ^ jjijt 

^ wra Hrat •a II ( Rv. I, 

24 , 1-2 ) 
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Who is that all-glorious, resplendent being ? 
Who is imperishable among all the perishable 
things ? Who having made us enjoy the bliss 
of emancipation, again invests us with bodies 
and thereby gives us the pleasure of seeing 
our parents ? It is all-glorious, eternal, 
immortal, all-pervading, Supreme Being 
whose name we should hold sacred. He, it 
is, who helps us to enjoy the bliss of emanci- 
pation and then brings us back into this 
world, clothes us with bodies, and thereby, 
gives us the pleasure of seeing our parents. 
The same divine spirit, it is, who regulates 
the period of emancipation and lords over 
all.” 


According to Dayananda, when the word 
amrta or immortality is used, it does not 
denote the period of eternity. It signifies only 
a very long period. How can a state be 
extended to eternity, which has a beginning? 

THE YEDIC CONCEPT OF MIND 

Barring the two subjects, Brahman and 
the soul, no other problem is so intricate as 
one concerning “ mind. ’* The function of 
mind is so prominent that sometimes the ego 
appears to be lost in it. It appears to be as 
“ chetana ” or active as ego itself. Ordi- 
narily, it does not behave as if it be material, 
because the physics, chemistry and biology of 
it are still unexplored, nor is it immaterial. 
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for it only exists in the material body. 
It is a connecting link between the soul and 
physical world. What is mind ? Is it 
something which knows, which feels, which 
thinks, which has a memory and which is 
active in dreams ? or more exactly, through 
which the ego knows, feels, thinks, memo- 
rises and dreams ? 

The Vedic concept of mind is very well 
given in the following set of mantras : 
(Yajuh, 34, 1-6) 

(i) 

The one which runs away while awakened 
And similarly, which runs of one asleep. 

One which moves afar, which is the 
light of light. 

That my mind be of blissful ideas. 

(«) 

By which in yajna and on other occasions, 
the learned, 

Wise, and the intelligent perform their 
actions. 

One which is the best amongst the organs 
or senses 

That my mind be of blissful ideas. 

(iii) 

One which is the instrument of knowing 
(jarajmna), thinking (chetah), retaining 
{dhrtih). 
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One which is the immortal light of all 
the senses, 

One without which not a single deed 
performed, 

That my mind be of blissful ideas. 

(iv) 

By which immortal, this past, present and 
future, 

Apear as if all within reach, 

By which is ordained this yajna of 
seven ‘hotds\ 

That my mind be of blissful ideas. 

(j) 

In which. Eg, Sama and Yajuh are 
fixed up 

As if poles in the centre of a wheel, 

In which the consciousness of all the 
senses rests. 

That my mind be of blissful ideas. 

(vi) 

That which drags men with force, as if 

The good horse-driver controls mighty 
horses with reins. 

Never growing old, the fast one, that 
which is seated in the heart. 

That my mind be of blissful ideas. 
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The complete working of mind has been 
very nicely summarised in these mantras 
which need no comment. The Veda 
distinguishes between mind and intellect, 
while the control over both is necessary 
before one can realise Giod. The process 
through which it is achieved is called yoga. 
The other words which have been used in 
the Veda to convey the sense of yoga are 
"Yunjate', ‘Yuhtena' etc. The Rgveda^ 
says: — 

The devotees or Vipra concentrate 
(yufijatej mind in the great and all-knowing 
and so do they concentrate intellect (dhiyah). 

The word ‘yunjate’, signifies the whole 
process of yoga of which ‘concentrate’ is 
not an appropriate rendering. However, it 
has been used in absence of any other 
better term. 

The Yajurveda®- also says : 

‘The man doing yoga {yunjdmh) first 
controls mind to attain the principle (the 


( Rv. V, 81, 1 ) 

2. spm 

II ( 11, 1 ) 
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realisation o£ Brahman), and then the Savita, 
the God Himself, directs his intellect. 

The same idea is developed in other two 
mantras following the above one in the 
Yajurveda {yuTcten manasa vayam and 
yulctaya savita devan). 

The Atharva describes yoga a little more 
in details. (19,8,2). ^ 

The blissful, pleasure-giving, twenty- 
eight may devote themselves, day and night, 
to attain yoga. Yoga leads to ksema and 
ksema leads to yoga. 

Ksema means the competency obtained 
by yoga which is the name of practice. Prac- 
tice leads to competency and competency 
encourages for further practice. The ‘twenty- 
eight’ referred to in the passage signify: — 

Five organs of sense. 

Five organs of action. 

Four mind, intellect, thought-provoking 
one, and self-provoking one (manas, 
huddhi, chitta and ahamkara). 

Ten vital breaths — prdTia, apana, vyana, 
udana, samana, naga, kwrma, krkala, 
devadatta, dhananjaya. 

!• ^ i 

’ft’i srw ^ ^ srw i 

( Av. 19, 8, 2) 
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Four sundry — Vidya or knowledge, 
svahhdm or habit, iarira or the body, 
and bala or the strength. 

THE VEDIC ETHICS 

We shall conclude this chapter by giving 
an outline of the Vedic ethics. We, however, 
cannot discuss the various implications 
which arise in ethics in the course of its 
application to actual life problems. Perhaps, 
the greatest of the ethical principles is the 
adherence to truth. Truth in speech, truth 
in thought and truth in actions, — these 
are the three aspects of truth. The 
greatest of the vow is the vow of truth. As 
will be evident from the Satapatha Brahmana, 
on every auspicious occasion when a vow 
was to be taken, it was the vow of 
truthfulness. The usual pledge was ; *‘Anrtat 
satyamupaimi" , may 1 discard falsehood to 
attain truth. A similar Brahmanic prayer is : 
Asato md sad gamaya", from untruth, lead 
me to truth. The basis of creation is threefold: 
Rta, Satya and Tapas. Sometimes it has 
been said that whatever exists is sat, or 
truth and the rest is all non-existing. 
Sometimes this truth has been allegorically 
or categorically associated with sat, the 
primordial aspect of prahrti (prahrti has 
three aspects, sat, rajas, and tamas). 

The next to satya or truth is iraddha. 
This word etymologically means the 
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accepting o£ truth. Acceptance of the 
truth has another name “faith”, but 
ordinarily this term has been very wrongly 
used. Having known what truth is, if one 
submits himself to it, then it is 6raddha or 
real faith. Something whose truthfulness 
has not been established if adopted will not 
be called imddha. The following mantra 
of the Yajuh^ is very clear on this point. 

Having well seen, Prajapati, the Lord 
of all, has made the truth and not-truth 
very distinct. He has placed non-faith in 
not-truth and faith in truth. (19,77) 

How does a man attain ^raddha and 
satya, faith and truth, is also described in 
the same chapter of the Yajurveda® (19,30). 

By the firm determination or vow 
(vrata), one attains right or claim — 
dihsa. 

. By dihsa, one attains reward or dahsina. 
It means the respect of others. 

By dahsina, one attains iraddlm or faith. 

By iraddlM, one attains satya or truth. 

1. i 

n ( Yv. 19, 77 ) 

2 . \ 

sRpn n ( Yv. 19, 30 ) 
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The next to truth and iraddha is the 
attitude of tolerance or ahimsa. This 
implies looking everybody with an eye of 
friendliness. This friendliness should be 
extended to all creatures, human and not 
human both. Friendliness would mean 
feeling of pain in others just as one feels in 
himself. In this connection, nothing can 
be so explicit as the following ^ : 

0 the kind God, be it so. All creatures 
may look at me with the eye of a friend. 

1 may also look at all creatures with 
the eye of a friend. Let us all see one 
another with the eye of a friend. 

This extends the range of fellow-feeling 
to all creatures. At another place, it has 
been said that “sarvd a^a mama mitram 
bhavantu*^ — let all the directions be my 
friend, but such a prayer implies that we 
should also be friends to all in reciprocity. 

Regarding covetousness and rightful 
possession, an indication is given in the 
following line ; “Tena tyaMena hhunjitha 
ma grdha hasyasviddhanam (Yajuh, 40,1)”. 
Whatever has been given by God, by that 
alone enjoy, and covet not anybody’s 

1. ^ Jn 

fara; i i 

11 ( Yv. 36, 18 ) 
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wealth. Whatever has beea given to you 
or in other words, whatever you have 
earned, you have a right to enjoy. Do not 
be covetous o£ another’s property. 

Another interpretation of the line is 
that “enjoy in this world all unattached. 
Do not be covetous, for to whom does 
belong this wealth, i.e., to none.” 

The unattached living in life is further 
exhorted in the next mantra of the same 
chapter (yajuh,40,2). 

Being always busy in active work, have 
a desire to live for hundred years. In this 
way alone and by no other way you can 
remain unattached to the actions. 

It means that keep always an eye over 
work, not on its fruit. Be absorbed in 
work and work alone. This is the only 
way by which you can remain unattached. 
But in case you cease working, you will be 
absorbed in indulgence or hhoga, and then 
the very actions will bind you up. 

The unattached life, the life of truthful- 
ness, the life of forbearance and tolerance, 
the uncoveted life, such a life, in short, is 

{ Yv. 40, 2 ) 
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what the Vedic ethics refers to. Unnecessary 
to say that there is nothing like the life of 
celibacy. For, 

Brahmacharyena devah mrtyumupdghnata, 

it is the life of celibacy, the life of purity 
and chastity, by which the godly beings 
have conquered death. It is Brahmacharya 
and Brahmacharya alone which leads to 
immortality. To the word, Brahmacharya, 
is attached much more significance than 
to the word celibacy. Brahmacharya 
means the life of chastity in thought, speech 
and action. It is a godly living. The 
blessed is one who can lead such a life to 
perfection. 

In all these pages, we have made an 
attempt to show how Dayananda has been 
able to draw up his complete philosophy 
on the basis of the Vedas alone. In fact, 
there is nothing new in it for Upanisads 
as well as the later systems of Indian 
philosophy also take their stand on the 
Vedas. But in recent years, there have 
been so many misgivings regarding the 
Vedas that their fundamental position is 
almost ignored. As has been said in the 
earlier part of the chapter, there has ever been 
a confusion with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedic texts. Our readers may 
at various places differ with Dayananda so 
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far as this interpretation is concerned. I 
shall simply remind them that they must 
know that after Sayana, Dayananda was 
the greatest of the Vedic scholars. The 
study of the Vedas was a passion of his life. 
Whatever he has written in this connection, 
he has written with a sense of responsibility. 
He cannot be ignored as a scholar. He has 
tried to contradict a number o£ notions 
prevalent regarding this literature. He 
writes : “All that conforms to the teachings 
of the Vedas, nature, attributes and 
characteristics of Grod is right, the contrary 
is wrong.” He emphatically declares ; “We 
believe that the Vedas alone are the supreme 
authority in the ascertainment of true 
religion — the true conduct of life. Whatever 
is enjoined by the Vedas, we hold to be 
right ; whilst whatever is condemned by 
them, we believe to be wrong. Therefore, 
we say that our religion is Vedic. All men, 
especially the Aryas should believe in the 
Vedas and thereby cultivate unity in 
religion.” 



Chapter III 

A Synthesis of the Sis Systems of Indian 
Philosophy 

P RESCRIBING the course of study for a 
disciple, Dayananda writes, “Then 
they should study the six Sastras 
( commonly called the six schools of philoso- 
phy ) with the expositions of JRsis — the 
enlightened great souls, the true seers of 
nature — as far as available, or in the absence 
of these, with the help of the true commenta- 
ries of other honest scholars. But before 
taking up the Vedanta Sastra they should 
learn the ten Upanisads; j^a, Ketux, Katjiot, 
Praina, Mun^lca, Man^kya, Aitareya, 
Taittarlya, Chhandogya, and Prhadara- 
nyakaP Further, Dayananda recommends the 
following Arm commentaries for the six 
systems of philosophy: 

Vyasa’s commentary on the Purva-mimarixsa. 
Gautama’s commentary on the Vai^esika. 
Yatsyayana’s commentary on the Nyaya. 
Vyasa’s commentary on Patanjali’s the Yoga. 
Bhaguri’s commentary on the Samkhya. 
Vatsyayaua or Bodhayana’s commentary on 
the Vedanta. 
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He says “ We have recommended 
books o£ the Rsis only for students to study, 
because they were men of great learning, 
masters of all the ^astras, and also imbued 
with piety, but the books of Anrsis we 
have condemned, because they had only a 
smattering of knowledge, and were not free 
from prejudice either. Their writings are 
also not free from prejudices.” 

AEE THESE COMMENTABIES EXISTING ? 

Dayananda himself in the passage given 
above is not very sure whether the mentioned 
Arm commentaries are still available. 
Vatsyayana’s commentary on the Nyaya 
Sutras called the Nyaya Bhasya is the most 
classical one on the subject. Radhakrishnan 
says, “ Evidently, Vatsyayana is not the 
immediate successor of Gautama, since his 
work contains passages of the character of 
v^ttikas, which state in a condensed form 
the results of discussions carried on in the 
school of Gautama. Vatsyayana offers different 
explanations of some sutras, indicating there- 
by that there were earlier commentators who 
did not all agree on the interpretations of 
the sutras" Any way, his commentary 
which is available is approaching Gautama’s 
view pojnts as propounded in his well-known 
philosophy of the Nyaya. 

Garbe in his The Philosophy of Ancient 
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India says, “The Vayesika system seems 
to be o£ much greater antiquity than the 
Nyaya.*’ On this Eadhakrishnan comments. 
This opinion of Garbe seems to be a reason- 
able one. In human knowledge the particu- 
lar precedes the general. A theory of 
knowledge such as the one we have in the 
Nyaya is not possible until knowledge has 
made independent progress. Logic appears 
as a criticism and a corrective. The Sutra of 
Kanada and the Padarthadharmasamgraha of 
■of Pralastapada do not show so much the 
influence of the Nyaya system, while the 
Sutra of Gautama and the Bhasya of Vatsya- 
yana are considerably influenced by the Vai^e- 
-sika views.” If these contentions be right, 
as they seem to be, that in fact originally, 
Gautama belonged to the school of V ai^esika 
and later on ,he developed the ideas of Kanada 
in his own way, it is highly probable that 
before writing his own system, he might have 
written a commentary on the Vai^esika also, 
the mention of which is found in Dayananda’s 
work. It is not known from which source 
Dayananda obtained information regarding this 
■commentary. Pra^astapada also has comment- 
ed on Kanada’s Sutras also, and it is very 
likely that a confusion might have been 
•made between the two names, PraSastapada 
and Ak^apada ( the popular name of 
<3-autama). 
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Bhaguri’s commentary on the Samkhya is 
not available. The Samkhyakarika of 
I^varakrsna is the earliest available book of 
the school. From its name, it is clear that 
it is not the first book of the system. 

Radhakrishnan writes about the commen- 
taries on Patanjali’s the Yoga : “Vyasa’s 
commentary on the Yoga Sutra ( fourth 
century A. D. ) gives the standard exposition 
of the Yoga principles. Vachaspati wrote a 
glossory on Vyasa’s Bhasya called Tattvavai- 
iaradi ( ninth century ).” So in this case,, 
Dayananda is right in pointing out 
to the Vyasa's commentary for the study of 
the Yoga. 

So far as is known, Sahara is the- 
author of the chief commentary on 
the work of Jaimini. He lived about the- 
first century B. C. But as Radhakrishnan 
says, “evidently there were commentators 
on Jaimini’s work prior to Sahara, such 
as Bhartrmitra, Hari and Upavarsa but 
their works are not available.” But to me it 
appears, that these three commentators besides 
Sahara are also not very early. It is 
difficult to say that Vyasa whom Dayananda. 
refers to as the commentator of the Purva 
Mimamsa is the same as the author of the- 
Uttara Mimamsa. But as the names of these 
two works signify, the author of the Uttara. 
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Mimamsa must have either been a contempo- 
rary of Jaimini, or followed him. 

Now, lastly, regarding the Bodhayana’s 
commentary on the Vedanta or Uttara 
Mimamsa, I shall quote Thibaut. In hi& 
introduction to The Vedanta Sutras, he 
writes, “It appears that Ramanuja claims — 
and by Hindu writers is generally admitted — 
to follow in his Bhasya the authority of 
Bodhayana, who, had composed a Vrtti on 
the Sutras. Thus we read in the beginning 
of the ^ri-bhasya {Paridita, New Series, 
VII, p. 163), ^ Bhdgavadhodhayana-krtam 

■vistirnarn Brahmasutra-vrttim purvdehdrydh 
samkikshipus tanmatdnusdreM sutraksardni 
vydkhydsyante’ Whether Bodhayana to 
whom that vrtti is ascribed is to be identi- 
fied with the author of the Kalpa-Sutra,, 
and other works, cannot at present be 
decided. But that an ancient vrtti on 
the Sutras connected with Bodhayana’s name 
actually existed, there is not any reason to 
doubt ? Short quotations from it are met with 
in a few places of the Sri-Bhasya, and as we 
have seen above, Sankara’s commentators 
state that their author’s polemical works are 
directed against the Vrttikdra.” It definitely 
appears that this commentary of Bodhayana, 
though ancient did not meet favour of 
Sankara’s school, and in course of time,, 
almost became extinct. 
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DATANANDA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
THESE SASTRAS 

We have already seen in the first chapter 
that Dayananda became interested in the 
doctrine of the Vedanta, after he left his 
home in search of truth. This was because 
be came in contact with a number of learned 
personalities over whom the influence of 
Sankara was immense. It has also been 
mentioned that for years he very closely 
studied and discussed a number of the 
Vedantic books, including tbe Vedanta itself. 
At one time he was so convinced of the 
■doctrine of Sankara that he actually began to 
regard himself as Brahman, the Absolute. 
Such was the influence of the Sankarika 
monism on him. But then in tbe end, he found 
that he could not derive satisfaction out of the 
doctrine of the idealistic monism, and he 
became a staunch realist. This change in 
him was probably due to his contact with 
the teacher Virajananda in an indirect way. 
In his boyhood, Dayananda memorised 
the Yajurveda but since then, till he reached 
his great master, the study of the Veda was 
thrown into the back-ground. Virajananda 
gave him a new insight into the Vedas and 
the Vedic and Arm literature. This led 
him to the firm conviction that whatever 
is written in the Veda, is true. We have 
already seen in the last chapter that the 
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Vedas believe in the reality of life or as 
Kadhakrishnan says, “there is no basis for 
any conception of the unreality of the world 
in the hymns of the Rgveda. The world 
is not a purposeless phantasm.” And if it 
be so, then Dayananda with all his convic- 
tions regarding the Vedas could not, even 
for a moment, adhere to the doctrine of 
monism as propounded by Sankara where 
the world has been depicted as unreal, a 
mirage, a phantasm, an empty dream or an 
enchantment. 

This led Dayananda to explore for himself 
new avenues in realm of the Vedic 
literature. The most important thing that 
he discovered for himself was that all the 
six systems of the Brahmanical philosophy 
lay their extreme faith in the ultimate 
authority of the Vedas. And if it be so, 
then any interpretation of these Bastras 
which goes against the very fundamental 
doctrine of the Vedas, is something which is 
not acceptable. This took him to the 
inference that whether Sankara’s philosophy 
be right or wrong, this much is sure that 
it does not interpret the philosophy of 
Badarayana, the author of the Vedanta 
Sutras Dayananda held Sankara always in 
very high esteem, especially in his pioneer- 
ing work of driving away the Buddhism 
from this country, but he could not reconcile 
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himself with his teachings. 

Dayananda regards all the six Darimas 
as Arm Graniha (the books o£ the seers) and 
calls them Upanga of the Vedas, that is, the 
subsidies of the Vedas. Regarding funda- 
mentals, he does not find contradictions in 
them. So far as the fundamental nature of 
the three eternals is concerned, he finds that 
all the six systems are in agreement. His 
greatest contribution to the six systems of 
the Brahmanic philosophy is that he has 
presented a synthetic view of all of them. 
Unlike other interpreters, he neither dis- 
cards the Samkhya in favour of the Vai^esika 
nor the Nyaya or the Uttara Mimamsa in 
favour of the Vedanta. To him, Patanjali’s 
Yoga or direct realisation of the Brahman in 
samadhi does not stand in contradiction to 
the path of knowledge as propounded by the 
Vedanta, or the path of karma as given by 
Mimamsa, The JBrakrti-vada of the 
Samkhya and the Anu-vada of the Vaisesika 
are also not inconsistent. So far as the final 
goal of enquiry is concerned, all agree in the 
attainment of mukti or freedom from bond- 
age. Dayananda emphatically denies that 
the author of the Samkhya is an atheist, and 
he substantiates his views from circumstantial 
and internal authorities. The synthesis of 
all the six schools which at a later stage 
have been regarded so diverse, is something 
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unique and for this contribution, Dayananda 
stands uppermost. In this chapter we shall 
see how one can arrive at such a synthesis. 
It is rather unfortunate that Dayananda could 
not work out this thesis in details, probably, 
for his life was cut short in such an unex- 
pected way but he has clearly indicated the 
path which can be followed by future 
scholars. 

COMMON IDEAS 

Under the above caption, RadhakrishnaUj 
who is probably the best of our living inter- 
preters of the Indian thought, has given an 
interesting account with which we shall 
begin before entering into the detailed dis- 
cussion. He writes : 

“The six systems agree on certain essen- 
tials. The acceptance of the Veda implies 
that all the systems have drawn from a 
common reservoir of thought. The Hindu 
teachers were obliged to use the heritage 
they received from the past in order to 
make their views readily understood. While 
the use of the terms avidya,, mdyd, purma, 
jiva, shows that the dialect of speculation is 
common to the different systems, it is to be 
noted that the systems are distinguished by 
different significations assigned to those 
terms in the different schools. It frequently 
happens in the history of thought that the 
same terms and phrases are used by different 
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schools in senses which are essentially 
distinct. Each system sets forth its special 
doctrine by using, with necessary modifica- 
tions, the current language of the highest 
religious speculation. In the systems, philo- 
sophy becomes self-conscious. The spiritual 
experiences recorded in the V edas are subject- 
ed to a logical criticism. The question of the 
validity and means of knowledge forms an 
important chapter of each system. Each 
philosophical scheme has its own theory of 
knowledge, which is an integral part or a 
necessary consequence of its metaphysics. 
Intuition, inference, and the Veda are 
accepted by the systems. Reason is sub- 
ordinated to intuition”. 

Further he says: “All the systems 
protest against the scepticism of the 
Buddhists and erect a standard of objective 
reality and truth as opposed to an eternal, 
unstable flux.” Then again, “All the systems 
accept the view of the great world rhythm. 
Vast periods of creation, maintenance and 
dissolution follow each other in endless 

succession.”,. “Except the Purva-Mimam- 

sa, all the systems aim at the practical 
end of salvation. The systems mean by 
release (moksa) the recovery by the souls of 
its natural integrity from which sin and error 
drive it. All the systems have for their ideal 
complete mental poise and freedom from the 
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discords and uncertainties, sorrows and 
sufferings of life, ‘a repose that ever is the 
same,’ which no doubts disturb and no re- 
births break into.” 

Max Muller, in his The Six Systems of 
Jndian Philosophy writes: “The longer 
I have studied the various systems, the more 
have I become impressed with the truth of 
the view taken by Vijnanabhiksu, and others 
that there is behind the variety of the six 
systems a common fund of what may be 
called national or popular philosophy, a large 
manasa lake of philosophical thought and 
language far away in the distant north 
and in the distant past, from which each 
thinker was allowed to draw for his own 
purposes.” (p. xvii). 

Regarding the apparent contradiction 
which sometimes one feels while reading 
these six schools of philosophy, Dayananda 
clarifies his position thus; he begins with a 
question and then gives the answer; — 

— Even the sastras written by ftsis 
contain truth mixed with untruth 
and contradict one another like other 
books. Take for example the subject 
of ‘creation’. Now all the six iastras 
contradict one another on this subject. 
The Mimamsa for instance karma as 
the cause of the world;' the Vai^esika, 
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Tcala or time ; the Nyaya, atoms ; the 
Yoga, purusartha ; the Samkhya, 
prahrti and the Vedanta, Brahman 
Are their teachings not contradictory? 

A. — Firstly, barring the Vedanta, and 
the Samkhya, these ^astras do not treat 
of the subject of Creation directly. It is 
indirectly mentioned. Secondly, there 
is no contradiction in their 
teachings. It only shows that you 
have no knowledge of contrariety 
and conformity. 

Q . — Now tell me, pray,do you call it a 
contradiction when made oh different 
subjects? 

A.-— When different statements are made 
on the same subject, here, too, the 
subject is the same, viz., creation. 

Q . — Is knowledge one thing or more 
than one ? 

A. — One. 

Q . — If it be one, why then are there so 
many divisions of this knowledge, such 
as grammar, medicine, and astronomy? 

A.-^ As ^ in the case of one science, 
its different branches are treated 
of separately, so are the six branches 
of the “ Science of Creation ” treated 
of separately in six iastras. You 
..can n|yer call it a contradiction, can 
you ? «J ust as six different causes 
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take part in the formation of a pot, viz., 
Tcarma, time, clay, vichara, effort for 
samyoga and viyoga, the attributes of 
FraTcrti, and the potter ; similarly six 
different causes of the world have been 
discussed by the six iastras., — thus 
Tcarma by the Mimamsa; time by the 
Vai^esika; the exposition of ufadav.a 
Tcdrana or the material cause in the 
Nyaya ; the purusdrtha in the Yoga ; 
the counting of the entities at different 
stages in the Samkhya; the discussion 
of the efficient cause. Brahman, in 
the Vedanta. There is no contradic- 
tion in it. Or take for illustration, 
the medical science. Its six different 
branches, pathology, medicine and 
therapeutics, materia medica, hygiene 
and surgery are treated separately, but 
all of these aim at curing disease. 
Likewise six different causes have 
operated in the formation of this 
world. {Satyarthapralcdia, Chap. III.) 

Dayananda, thereby, means that different 
schools have treated one and the same subject 
from different points of view according to 
their own domain. The complete solution 
has not been given by any individual. The 
synthesis of all of them would take one 
much nearer the truth. 
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DOES SANKARA REPRESENT THE ORIGINAL 
TEDiNTA SCHOOL ? 

Though on matters o£ details, petty 
diflEerences of opinions may always arise 
amongst all the great thinkers of even one 
and the same school, but before Sankara gave 
out his philosophy, there has not been so 
much of confusion of thought regarding 
some very fundamentals. Had Sankara 
developed his philosophy independently, and 
not adhered to Badarayana, the matters would 
have been simpler. We are not going to discuss 
Sankara here for his doctrines. We shall 
simply find out whether he is a direct 
descendent in the Badarayana’s Vedantic line 
or not. Thibaut has ably discussed this point 
in his introduction to the Vedanta Sutras. 

A. Gough, in his philosophy of the 
XJpanisads, advocates the view that Sankara is 
the true expositor of the Vedantic school, 
and that the Vedantic doctrine of that school 
‘was handed down by an unbroken series 
of teachers intervening him and the 
Sutrakara and that there existed from the 
beginning only one Vedanta doctrine agreeing 
in all essential points with the doctrine 
knawn to us from Sankara’s writings.’ 
Gough substantiates his contentions in two- 
ways: , Firstly, he compares Sankara’s 
teachings with the teachings of Upanisads, 
and secondly, he compares the purport of the 
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Sutras — as far as that can be made out 
independently of the commentaries — with the 
interpretations given of them by Sankara, 

Thibaut makes an interesting statement 
regarding the second point. By the time 
Gough published his above book, the English 
translation of Ramanuja’s &rl Bhasya was 
not available to the European public. He 
says, “that as long as we have only Sankara’s 
Bhasya before us we are naturally inclined 
to find in the Sutras — which taken by them- 
selves are for the greater part unintelligible — 
the meaning which Sankara ascribes to them; 
while a reference to other Bhasyas may not 
impossibly change our views at once”. We 
have already stated that the commentary by 
Bodhayana which was written much earlier 
did not find favour with Sankara, 
though it represented the Vedanic school 
more closely. Gough was unaware of Sri 
Bhasya of Ramanuja, otherwise he would 
have revised his views about the Upanisads as 
well as the Sutras themselves. 

During the time of Badarayana himself, 
there were considerable differences of 
opinion. Badarayana has quoted the follow- 
ing teachers of the Vedantic school, in his 
Vedanta Sutras ; Atreya, Amiarathya, 
Audulomi, Karsimgni, Kasakrtsna, Jaimim, 
and Badari. In such fundamental matters 
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as the relation o£ souls to Brahman, these 
people have considerably differed. The 
more important would be the evidence from 
^ankara-Bhasya itself. Thibaut writes that 
“we there also meet with indications that 
the Vedantins were divided among them- 
selves on important points of dogma.” He 
further says : “These indications are not 
indeed numerous. Sankara does not on the 
whole impress one as an author particularly 
anxious to strengthen his own case by appeals 
to ancient authorities, a peculiarity of his 
which later writers of hostile tendencies have 
not failed to remark and criticise. But yet 
more than once Sankara also refers to the 
opinion of ‘another’, viz., commentator of the 
Sutras and in several places, Sankara’s 
commentators explain that the ‘other’ meant 
is the Vrttikdra,” (as I have said, Bodhayana 
S. P.) 

Sometimes, in the Vedanta Sutras it is 
difficult to find out which is Uttarapahsa 
and which is Purvapaksa, the author’s view- 
point and the prevalent view-point. San- 
kara has sometimes expressed his disagree- 
ment with previous authors also in this 
respect. At one place {Adhyaya 4, Pada 
3, Sutras 7-14), he says: “Some declare 
those Sutras, which I look upon as setting 
forth the Siddhmta view, to state merely the 
Purvapaksa." In conclusion, Thibaut 
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•writes, “From what precedes, it follows 
that the Vedantins of the school to which 
Sankara himself belonged acknowledge the 
existence of Ved antic teaching of a type 
essentially different from their own.” My 
contention is ; — 

{i) The Vedantadar^ana expounds 
simply the doctrine of the V eda. 

(ii) During the time of Badarayana 
himself, different views were 
prevalent regarding the relation- 
ship of souls and God. Badarayana 
has made an attempt to discuss 
some of the views. With the 
interpreters, there has been much 
confusion in finding out Purm~ 
paksa and Siddhantapaksa. 

(in) Bodhayana’s commentary, which is 
the earliest one, approached 
Badarayana’s views more closely 
than any other. 

(iv) During the time of Sankara, 
different interpretations were pre- 
valent regarding the understanding 
of the Sutras. 

(v) Sankara has developed his doctrine 
of monism almost independently, 
not always consistent with the 
doctrine of Badarayana. Sankara’s 
greatness as a thinker is bevond 
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doubt and his originality unques- 
tionable. 

Eamanuja in his Vedarthasamgraha has 
quoted a number of authorities regarding 
interpretations of the V edanta doctrine : 
Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, 
Kapardin and Bharuchi. Most of these did 
not agree with Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Vedautic doctrine. 

As matter is so controversial, discussion 
over a number of these Sutras of Badarayana 
cannot be given here, because that is only 
possible when the whole structure is built up 
in a new fashion, but this is beyond the scope 
of the present book. We shall give here 
only a few extracts which will indicate 
Dayananda’s view in this connection. 

DATSNANDA ON THE VEDANTA SUTRAS 

It is difficult to discuss any sutra in 
details. Dayananda has thrown light on a 
a few of them in a very brief way. We shall 
quote them here. 

Question 

The identity of Brahman is also seen from 
the &a/rwiha Sutra of Vyasa. See: — 

(%) i 

(ii) I 

(m) I 

{iv) 

W l (IV, iv, 1, 5-7, 9) 
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The soul having gained its form manifests 
itself; it was formerly Brahman, because 
here the term ‘ sva^ stands for the original 
Brahman form, (i) 

According to Jaimini, ‘ayamatma 
<tpahatapapma ’ etc., upanyasa denotes the 
various impositions (exalted qualities) 
on whose account Brahman becomes the 
Jlva. (ii) 

According to Audulomi, with reference 
to certain passages of the Brhadaranyaka, with 
the only characteristic chit (or thought), it 
resides in Brahman, (iii) 

On account of these very exalted qualities 
(upanyasa), Vyasa expresses no disagreement 
with the former, (iv) 

[Badarayana declares himself in favour of a 
combination of both these views, (S. P.)] 

The Yogin having obtained his Brahman 
form, with all the exalted qualities rests in 
salvation having nobody else as his master. 
He is the master of himself as well as of 
others, (v) 

Answer 

These sutras do not mean this; the real 
interpretation will be the following : 

So long as the soul, having obtained its 
original pure form, does not’ free itself from 
all the malices, upto that period, it neither 
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obtains the exalted qualities through yoga, 
nor with the contact of the within-residing 
Brahman, it can rest itself in ananda. (z) 

When the Yogin becomes devoid of malices 
and attains exalted qualities, then alone 
along with Brahman he can enjoy the bliss of 
salvation. This is what Jaimini thinks, (n) 

According to Audulomi, when the soul 
becomes free from the malices of ignorance, etc.,, 
it with its own chit form, attains 
the tadatmahatva, or the direct intimacy with. 
Brahman, {iii) 

According to Vyasa, when during the 
life-time, the soul attains the exalted qualities 
as well as the true knowledge, it attains the 
life-salvation, and then having realised its 
original pure form, it feels happy, {iv) 

When the Yogin develops true determina- 
tion, then having realised Brahman, he enjoys 
the bliss of salvation. There he remains free 
without bondage. J ust as in this world, there is- 
someone at the head and others under him, such 
is not the case in salvation. There all the souls 
are equally free. 

Dayananda agrees so far, that by 
attaining salvation, the soul becomes free 
from all the malices, it gets its original pure 
form {Nitya Buddha huddha mukta smhhava,y 
and it enjoys all' the bliss by its chit form. 
The difference is that by “ sva ”, Dayananda 
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does not mean the Brahman form, but the 
original pure form of the soul itself and by 
tadatmakatva, he means direct intimacy, and 
not the direct identity with Brahman. When 
we speak of anybody as our dtmiya, we 
refer to our mutual intimacy but we never 
mean the identity. It may be the similarity 
but not the sameness. 

Dayananda further says, that if we do not 
interpret these Sutras in this way, then how 
would we reconcile with the following ? 

1. (I, i, 16) 

2. (I, i, 17) 

3. =3 (I, ii, 22) 

4. stRiraw ^ twfin mm (I, i, 19) 

5. (I, i, 20) 

6. (I, i, 21) 

7. jKt ft (I, ii, 11) 

8. (I, ii, 3) 

9. (I, ii, IS) 

].0. ft (I,ii,20) 

(t) Nobody else other than Brahman is 
the creator of the world. The soul is limited, a 
little knowing, and with a little potency, 
the creation cannot be ascribed to it. 

Therefore, it cannot be Brahman. 

(ii) Taittiriya Upanisad(II, 7) says:.Kasam 
hyevdyam labdhvdnandi bhavati. The soul and 
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Brahraan are distinct, because their distinction 
has been expounded. Had it not been so, 
then how the soul becomes blissful having 
attained the blissful God. One is the object 
of realisation, and the other is the realising 
object. Therefore, the soul and the Brahman 
are not one. 

Before proceeding further, we reproduce 
below what Sankara gives about these two 
aphorisms: 

(t) (The Self consisting of bliss is the 
Highest Self), not the other {i.e., the individual 
soul), on account of the impossibility (of the 
latter assumption). 

“And for the following reason also the 
Self consisting of bliss is the Highest Self only, 
not the other, i.e., the one which is other than 
the Lord, i.e., the transmigrating individual 
soul. The personal soul cannot be denoted 
by the term ‘the one consisting of bliss’. 
Why ? On account of the impossibility. 
For Scripture says, with reference to the Self 
consisting of bliss, ‘He wished, may I be 
many, may I grow forth. He brooded over 
himself. After he had thus brooded, he sent 
forth whatever there is’. Here the desire 
arising before origination of a body etc., the 
non-separation of the effects created from the 
creator, and the creation of all effects 
whatever, cannot possibly belong to any Self, 
different from the Highest Self. 
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Though the Sutra very clearly aimed at 
the distinction between the lower soul and 
the Highest Brahman, Sankara in the end by 
the stretch of his argument quotes the 6ruti 
which only allegorically in a poetic style 
deals with the creation. For the Highest 
Self, a source of all bliss, there is no wishing, 
no brooding over any problem, nor any 
necessity of becoming many from one. This 
is a worldly parent’s wish, and then in that 
case too, when parents wish to become many 
from one, they do not emanate the coming 
soul from their own soul. The soul pre- 
exists ; parents become instrumental in 
providing it with a body. So, here too God 
became many, not by emanating souls out of 
Himself, but rather He provided body to the 
already distinctly existing souls, and He 
provided them with the field of action. The 
Barlrika Sutra is very clear about it. (S.P.) 

(ii) And on account of the declaration of 
the difference (of the two, anandamayacamiot 
be the transmigrating soul). 

“The Self consisting of bliss cannot be 
identical with the transmigrating soul for 
that reason also that in the section treating 
of the Self of bliss, the individual soul and 
the Self of bliss are distinctly represented as 
different; Taitt. Up. II, 7. ‘It (i. e., the Self 
consisting of bliss) is a flavour ; for only after 
perceiving a flavour, can this (soul) perceive 
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bliss.’ For lie who perceives cannot be that 
which is perceived.” 

Upto this place, Sankara proceeds all 
ri^ht. But then, all this argument goes 
against his very doctrine. So further, he 
takes shelter under other Srutis. He 
says : 

“But it may be asked, if he who perceives 
or attains cannot be that which is perceived 
or attained, how about the following ^ruti 
and Smrti passages — ‘The Self is to be 
sought’; ‘Nothing higher is known than the 
attainment of the Self ? ” 

And Sankara begins propounding his 
doctrine of Absolute. He finally concludes; 
The Lord differs from the soul (the vijna/nat- 
man, which is embodied, acts, and enjoys, 
and is the product of Nescience) in the same 
way as the real juggler who stands on the 
ground differs from the illusive juggler, who, 
holding in his hand a shield and a sword, 
climbs upto the sky by means of a rope,’ or 
as the free unlimited ether differs from the 
ether of a jar, which is determined by its 
limiting adjunct, (wz., the jar). With refer- 
ence to this fictitious difference of the 
Highest Self and the individual Self, the two 
last sutras have been propounded. 

Sankara is very fond of quoting jugglery. 
Probably in his times, people had real faith 
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in actualities of jugglery. Any way, it will 
be clear from these two instances, that 
though the Badarayana Sutras are very clear 
regarding the distinction between the indivi- 
dual soul and the blissful Brahman, Sankara 
somehow or other, with the stretch of his 
speculations, and bringing forth such Srutis 
and Smrtis which have no apparent connec- 
tion, upholds his doctrine. 

The other sutras have been thus inter- 
preted by Dayananda : 

(w) The Mundaka Bpanisad says : (2, i, 2). 

5^: ^ gisr: i «rsn# 

lurn: ^ tp:: ii 

The attributes of Brahman are divya, 
pure, without form, all-pervading within and 
without, never born, not undergoing birth 
and death, devoid of breath, body and mind, 
and resplendent ; He is distinct from other 
eternals, prakrti and the soul. In these 
Gratis, Brahman has been described 
distinct from the soul or praJcrtiy and 
therefore, all these are different. 

Sankara writes almost the same thing 
regarding this sutra. He says that ‘^the 
source of all beings is the Highest Lord, not 
either of the two others, the pradhana 
and the individual soul, on account of the 
following reason also. In the first place, the 
text distinguishes the source of all beings 
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from the embodied soul, as something of a 
difEerenfc nature.” Here he quotes the same 
Srutifrom the Muudaka, which has been given 
by Dayananda. Ho says. “The distinctive 
attributes mentioned here, such as being of a 
heavenly nature, and so on, can in no way 
belong to the individual soul.” So far, he is 
right, but then in his own natural style, he 
adds a phrase not at all consistent with the 
occasion : “which erroneously considers 
itself to be limited by name and form as 
represented by Nescience, and erroneously 
imputes their attributes to itself.” By a 
little distortion like this, he changes the 
spirit of the Brahma-^utra completely. 

In this all-pervading Brahman, there 
conjoins the soul and in soul, conjoins the 
Brahman ; on this account Brahman is distinct 
from the soul, because the question of joining 
arises with two distinct objects only. 

Sankara says : “And for the following 
reason, also the term, ‘the Self consisting of 
bliss’ cannot denote either the ‘pradhana or 
the individual soul. Scripture teaches that 
the individual soul when it has reached 
knowledge is joined, i.e., identified with 
the Self of the bliss under discussion, i.e., 
obtains final release. Compare the following 
passage (of the Taittiriya Up. 11, 7): When 
he finds freedom from fear, and rests in that 
which is invisible, incorporeal, undefined. 
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unsupported, then he has obtained the fearless. 
For if he makes but the smallest distinction 
in it there is fear for him.”^ 

The^S'wtrawas propounding the distinction, 
whereas starting from the theme of 
distinction, Sankara arrives at quite contrary 
a conclusion. The bone of contention rests 
on the interpretaion of “ Antaram hurute ” — 
the one released should not feel any 
antara or distinction from God, other- 
wise, he will be plunged into fear again. 
If in that stage, he has already become one 
with God, where is the place of ‘ doing 
antara ’ — the very emphasis signifies that 
he has not become one. The question is only 
of not having fear Here it, therefore, means 
that in the stage of muhti, the individual 
soul, though distinct from God, should feel 
quite homely with Him. It should 
ungrudgingly or without any hesitation 
become one intimate with God. God will be 
his and he will be of God ; God will be 
always hy him, there will be no separation, 
indifference, or antara between the two, 
either of space or of time or of knowledge. 

{o) Various attributes, as Brahman is 
antaryami, etc., are described of God. Brahman 

i. «R[r sn&si 

II *1^ «raflrii 

II w aw ^ II 
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is pervading even the soul, because the 
question o£ pervading and the pervaded arises 
only with the objects which are essentially 
different. 

(w) Just as Brahman is distinct from the 
soul , similarly. He is different from senses, 
antahhararm, the five elements (earth, etc^,) 
space, celestial bodies, and other devoitcis 
(including learned men). 

{vii) The Katha says: Guhdm pravistau,etc., 
(the two entered into the cave), and therefore, 
Brahman and the soul are different. A 
similar reference occurs at many places in the 
Upanisads. 

The full text of the reference is : There 
are two in the world body, drinking rfa as a 
result of their suhrti, both entered into the 
inner core, dwelling on the highest summit. 
The Brahma-knowing persons say : One is 
chhdyd or shade and the other is light. 
Even those who perform the Trinachiheta 
Panchagni, th.Q same^.” Sankara sees in 
this Sruti the identity of the two described, 
while it very clearly expounds the relation of 
the two, the Highest and the individual souls. 
In the heart of man, both are seated side 
by side, the one pervading and the other 

1. m ^ g?T \ 

(I, iii, 1) 
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pervaded, one is the source of knowledge, the 
light and the other is under His protection 
•or shelter — the chJiaya, The word chhaya 
should be interpreted in the same way as in 
the Vedic text — YasyacchhayamTtam- 

{viii) One who is in the body is ‘ iarira 
■Souls are provided with bodies. The soul in a 
body is not Brahman because the attributes, the 
function, and the nature of Brahman cannot be 
applied to the soul. 

Sankara says that this sutra expresses 
that “Brahman only possesses, in the manner 
explained the qualities of consisting of mind, 
and so on; not the embodied individual soul.” 
We will probably have to differ with him in 
his concept of “ manomaya ” or the relation 
of the Supreme with mind. 

{ix) The Brhadaranyaka says*. Antaryami, 
etc., (Ill, vii, 1). In all the celestial objects, the 
earth, the sun, etc., or mind and sense organs, 
etc., (jod is pervading as Antaryamin (within 
all). In all the Upanisads, the omnipresence 
and similar attributes are ascribed to God and 
God alone. 

The full text is : 0 Kapya, knowest thou 
that all-pervading (antaryamin), who 
rules over this world and the other world and 
all beings ?” 

The whole of this Brahmana of the 
Brhadarnyaka deals with the omnipresence of 
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Brahman, but it does not deny the reality of 
the pervaded objects. First, it deals with 
the adhidaivat (pertaining to devas, wind, 
earth, water, fire, antanksa, wind, sky, sun, 
directions, moon and stars, ether, darkness 
and light, then with, adhihhautiha (15) 

finally, adhyatmika (16-22). The general 
trend in all the cases is as follows : 

“ He who dwelling in the wind is within 
the wind, whom the wind does not know, 
whose body is the wind, who within rules the 
wind, is that thy God the Atman, the inner 
ruler, the immortal”. 

The question was: “Knowest thou the 
thread (^§utra) by which this world and the 
other world and all beings are bound?” ^ The 
significance lies in the word thread and how 
things are bound by it. Thread does not 
deny the existence of the objects bound by 
the thread. It simply acts as the unifying 
link between the entities already existing. 
And thus we see that the passage is more in 
conformity with Dayananda’s view rather 
than with Sankara’s, “ta atma” does not 
mean your ego, the individual soul in you ; 

2. ^CSI 5 ^ 
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it means ‘your that soul’, about whom you 
have put the question, the one which is the 
Sutra. It means “your that God”. 

ix) The embodied soul is not Brahman? 
because in very essence, soul is distinct from 
Brahman. 

INTERPRETATION OP THE UPANISADS 

We have no space here to deal with a 
number of the Upanisadic texts which have so 
often been quoted in support of one or the other 
theory. Thibaut writes in this connection : 
“Meanwhile I only wish to remark concern- 
ing the former point that, even if we could 
show with certainty that all the Opanisads 
propound one and the same doctrine, there 
yet remains the undeniable fact of our being 
confronted by a considerable number of 
essentially different theories, all of which 
claim to be founded on the Upanisads”. 

Dayananda has already stated that one 
should study the Upanisads before he begins 
the study of the Vedanta, since you find 
hardly a sutra in the Vedanta Dar^ana which 
does not refer to the Upanisads. Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhava, and Dayananda all the 
four regard the Vedanta to be consistent with 
the Upanisads and therefore, it very much 
depends on one’s interpreting the Upanisads 
to follow this noted school of philosophy. 
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Dayananda considers Upanisads amongst 
authoritative books, though joarafc*^ pramana. 
To him the svatah or the absolute and 
independent authority is the Veda only 
which is the revealed knowledge. The U pani- 
sads contain realised knowledge. The ten 
Upanisads, as well as the later one, the 
^veta^vatara, are quite consistent with the 
Vedas. When I say this, I am aware of the 
views put by a number of scholars, for 
example, Ridhakrishnan writes, ‘‘Not being 
systematic philosophy, or the production of a 
single author, or even of the same age, they 
contain much that is inconsistent and 
unscientific”. 1 agree with him so far as the 
form of presentation is concerned. But 1 find 
in ail these eleven Upanisads, the ancient 
Vedic heritage preserved in the most beautiful 
language. Sometimes, the Brahmanic style 
is not much appealing, it is mystic and 
mysterious, and occasionally allegorical. But 
one finds charming poetry in it. Never 
in the world literature, the philosophic 
truths have been so impressively set 
up as in the Upanisads. “ Notwithstanding 
the variety of authorship and the period of 
time covered by the composition of these 
holf-poeticotl and hctlf-philosophiccil treatises, 
there is unity of purpose, a vivid sense of 
spiritual realityin them all, which become clear 
and, distinct as we descend the stream of time.” 
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Here I would simply emphasise one fact. 
“The aim of Upanisads is not so much to 
reach philosophical truth as to bring peace 
and freedom to the anxious human spirit.” 
They, at least," contain semi-poetry so far as 
their form of presentation is concerned. 
Therefore, some allowance should also be 
given to their mode of expressions when they 
speak with fervour, specially, while applying 
them to philosophy where reason predomi- 
nates and not the intuition. When in the 
yogic samadhi, or in the high stage of 
ecstasy, or even in a deep thought, one visual- 
ises or realises a blissful source before him, — the 
goal of his search, the highest ambition of 
life, — he is filled with thrill. He submits him- 
self to the greater He. He is so much over- 
joyed that he forgets himself. Wherever, 
he casts his glance, he finds nothing but his 
Lord. On such occasions, a poet always says 
that he has become one with God, or he 
would say that he sees nothing but one God. 
He feels as if the duality has disappeared. 
He is so much submerged in love of the 
other that he feels as if he has lost his iden- 
tity. He might even say, that the two have 
now become one, as we are accustomed to say 
in human love also, the love of husband and 
wife, and perhaps with a little advanced 
ecstasy, he might say, that he is the God, 
because he feels himself completely merged 
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into God and his bliss. 

There is no rarity o£ such expressions in 
the Upanisads which are in style at least 
half-poetical. It is mostly on these occasions 
that we find the philosophical interpreters 
becoming too much literary, sometimes catch- 
ing hold of a particular word without 
entering into the spirit of it. A poetry 
cannot stand logical tests, and therefore, a 
caution is required while developing a philo- 
sophic theory on its basis. We have no 
space here to deal with all such occasions 
where Upanisadic expressions have not been 
taken in the right spirit by the monists. 
I shall simply point out a few of them, which 
have so often formed the bone of contention. 

(i) Being only was in the beginning, 
one, without a second^. 
(Chh. Up. VI, ii, 1). 

{{{) This Self is Brahman perceiving 
everything.® (Br. Up. II, v, 19). 

(iiz) 0 ^vetaketu, that Atman &rt thou.® 
(Chh. Up. VI, viii, 7). 

(iv) He who knows Brahman becomes 
Brahman^ (Mu. Up. Ill, ii, 9). 

1. I 

2. WTOHUT I 

3. wwn i 

4. f "It ?R)qrni stii 3?^ i 
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(y) That Brahman knew its Self only, 
saying ‘1 am Brahman’. From it 
all this sprang.^ (Br. Up. I, iv, 10). 

(w) What sorrow, what trouble can 

there be to him who beholds that 
unity. ^ (l^a, Up. 7). 

{vii) This everything all is that Self.® 
(Br. Up. II, iv, 6). 

{viii) But when the Self is only all this, 
how should he see another, bow 
should he know another, how 
should he know the knower?^ 
(Br. Up. IV, V, 15). 

(ix) If a man understands the Self, 
saying “I am HE”, what could he 
wish or desire that he should pine 
after body (Br. Up. IV, iv, 12). 

(x) And as the slough of a snake lies 

on an ant-hill, dread and cast away, 
thus lies this body; but that dis- 
embodied immortal spirit is 

2. ^ ^ I 

3. i 

4. 'i 

5. OTOTR 1 

wnw II 
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Brahman only, is only light. ^ 
(Bn Up.' IV, iv, 7). 

These ten references, we have taken 
from Sankara’s commentary of the first four 
very important sutras of the Vedanta 
Darlana. There would be a few more pass- 
ages like this. 

Here I shall give comments over one 
or two such passages as given by 
Dayananda. Regarding a passage in the- 
Chhandogya (VI, viii, 7) while discussing 
about ‘ tattvamasi,” he says : “That Supreme 
Spirit should be sought after. He is infinite- 
ly subject. He is the soul of the whole 
material world as well as of the human souL 
The Self-same spirit is the great reality- 
He Himself is His own soul. 0 my dear. 
Svetaketu. ‘That omniscient Supreme 
Spirit is within thee.’^ This interpreta- 
tion alone is in harmony with the Upanisads. 
For instance, the great sage Yajnavalkya 
says to his wife in theBrhadaranyaka Upani— 
sad, ‘0 Maitreyi, the great God resides within 
the soul aud is yet distinct from it. The igno. 
rant soul does not know that the suprem^ 

sirail 

^ I?! I 
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spirit pervades it. The soul is a body unto 
Him. In other words, just as the soul 
resides in the body, so does God reside with- 
in the soul, and yet He is distinct from it. 
He witnesses the deeds, good or evil, of the 
soul find gives it what it deserves, and 
thereby, keeps it under control. Dost thou 
know, 0 Maitreyi, that the very same im- 
mortal, omniscient Being resides within thy 
soul.* ’ 

In fact, without going to the spirit, 
no interpretation can be given to 
such passages as “I am Brahman” or “That 
art Thou.” 

PSEUDO-ATHEISM OF THE SSMKHTA 

We have seen in the preceding section, 
that the Badarayana Sutras can be very well' 
interpreted according to the doctrine of 
three eternals, a view which is also consistent 
with the teachings of the Veda. We shall 
now enter into another highly controversial 
subject, that is, the pseudo-atheism of the 
Samkhya. It is not that the western 
scholars have charged the Samkhya with athe- 
ism, we find that neo-vedantins have been more 
anxious to derogate the Samkhya system for 
its dualistic philosophy. There have been 
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a number of western scholars who find a 
parallelism between the Samkhya system and 
the Buddhist philosophy. Von Schrbeder 
tries to prove the dependence of Buddha on 
Kapila’s views by alleging three points in 
which both agree ; the elimination of the 
notion of God, the assumption of a multitude 
of individual souls, and the conception of the 
absolute liberation of the soul from the 
bonds of the material world as the highest 
aim. (Garbe, Aniruddha's Commentary on 
the Samkhya Sutras-) Radhakrishnan writes: 
“ In its classical form, however, the Samkhya 
does not uphold theism. In its indifference 
to the supremacy of an absolute spirit, as 
well as in its doctrine of the relation of 
avidya and the souls’ entanglement in 
samsdra, the Samkhya reminds us of 
Buddhism”. Vijnanabhiksu even remarks 
that ‘Kapila’s denial of jSvara is a regula- 
tive principle, which he insisted on to induce 
men to withdraw themselves from the 
excessive contemplation of an eternal God, 
which would impede the rise of true discri- 
minative knowledge. He also regards 
atheism as an unnecessarily extravagant 
claim {praudhivada) to show that the system 
does not stand in need of a theistic hypothesis. 
He sometimes explains the atheism of the 
Samkhya as a concession to popular views, 
■Mid suggests also very naively that it is 
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propounded with the set object of misleading 
evil men and preventing them from attaining 
true knowledge. 

How do we know that the Samkhya is 
an atheist ? The arguments are threefold ! 
({) There is definitely written in the 
Samkhya Sutras : “Because the existence 
of an j^vara cannot be proved^ (1, 92); 
(n) in the process of evolution, it gives no 
place to Grod ; and (in) it believes in the 
dualistic doctrine, that is, in the eternity of 
a number of souls and of Prakrti, the 
primordial matter. 

There is no validity in the second and 
third arguments. God is only the efficient 
or the first cause of creation. He does not 
involve Himself in the creation nor He enters 
into the process of evolution. The main 
thing which undergoes the material change 
is prahrti, and purusa or the souls also come 
into bondage. So in fact, the process of 
evolution only involves changes in 
prakrti and the incarnation of souls. It 
must be remembered that the Samkhya in 
its process of evolution does not deal, i. e., 
neither maintains, nor contradicts, Brahman 
as the nimitta karana or the first cause of 
it. 


1. I 
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The Samkhya denies Brahman to be the 
material cause of the world, which some of 
the pseudo-realistic vedantins, the vivartavor 
dins and parindmavddin'i, believe in their 
own way. Wherever the Samkhya appears to 
becontradicting Brahman, it contradicts on this 
basis, for to the Samkhya, the non-chahgeable, 
the non-desirous Brahman cannot transform 
Himself into this cosmos. Regarding such 
aphorisms, Dayananda says, “ what the 
above aphorisms really mean is that the 
evidence of the direct cognisance is wanting 
not in order to prove the existence of God, 
but to prove him as the material cause of 
the universe.” 

Let us consider in this connection some 
of the Samkhya Sutras of the fifth chapter. 

{i) The fruit does not proceed from 
( the cause ), guided by the Lord, since this 
results from the work. ^ ( V, 2 ) 

This Sutra ascribes free will to the souls, 
who are themselves responsible for their 
work, and would attain fruit according ta 
the work. God would not decide arbitrarily 
while according fruits to them. Aniruddha 
comments on this Sutra as follows. If the 
Lord were an independent creator, he 
would create even without work. A Naiya- 
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yika would argue : But he creates with 
the co'operation, of work (i. e., with regard 
to merit and demerit). But a co-operative 
factor does not set aside the force of the chief 
cause. On this, Aniruddha replies : If it 
be so, then the independence of the Lord 
will be annihilated. Aniruddha further 
argues : (i) We know by experience that all 
activity is either egotistic or for the sake of 
others. Now the Lord has no egotistic aim. 
(ii) If it is for the sake of others, it is unfit 
to ascribe the painful creation to a benign 
Lord, (iii) No such activity exists which is 
exclusively for others, because even by 
service or the like, bestowed on others, one 
attains egotistic objects and is active for this 
reason. 

Dayananda’s contention is, as is given in 
this Sutra, that God does not arbitrarily 
preside over the fruits given to souls. Fruits 
are given according to Karma. Jlva is 
independent in doing Karma ? For fruits it 
depends on God but God also cannot 
give fruits independently of Karma.'’' Thus 
one can see how Dayananda has synthesised 
all the notions in his doctrine. Moreover, 
the arguments advanced by Aniruddha do not 
affect what Dayananda maintains. If God gives 
fruit to souls in accordance with their actions, 
it does not charge God of dependence. 
God is still independent. We shall discuss 
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Dayananda’s idea of dependence and indepen- 
dence of God later on. Dayananda also 
believes that God has no egotistic motive in 
the creation. He remains unattached, inspite 
of the creation. Whatever He acts, He acts 
“ svabhavatah ” and not ‘‘ nimittatah ” or 
according to an avowed egotistic object. 
Dayananda also does not believe that the world 
is full of such pains, for which the creator is 
responsible. This argument shows that the 
opponent has not at all followed the doctrine 
of Karma and of pleasure and pain, nor does 
he follow what benignness means. If there 
is pain in this world, God is still benign, for 
pain is directed to the benefit of the soul 
itself. And where there is pleasure in this 
world, it also aims at the betterment of the 
bound soul. In view of all this, one can 
agree with the Samkhya that “ God is not an 
arbitrator so far as the fruit of actions is 
concerned, for fruits are given in accordance 
with the Karma" This would be the rendering 
of the Sutra in consistency with Dayananda’s 
philosophy. 

The next few Sutras of the Samkhya 
can also be explained on this basis. The 
following things have been propounded in 
this connection. God is not the material 
cause of the world. Souls are free to do their 
action. God does not give them fruit arbitra- 
rily. Fruits are reaped according to the 
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respective harma but this does not charge 
Brahman with dependence. In giving fruits 
to souls in accordance to their karma, Grod 
has no motive of His own to serve. 

The third aphorism of this chapter^ is: 

Had Brahman acted arbitrarily, His 
adhisthana (supremacy) would have been for 
His own benefit, as is always found (in the 
arbitration) of the people of the world. 

The fourth continues:^ 

In that case God would have been just 
as a worldly king. 

The fifth Sutra says:® 

(If arbitrariness means adhistatrtva, His 
supremacy over the free will of souls) would 
be nominal. It simply means that the souls are 
allowed perfect freedom of action, and in this 
connection God has only nominal supremacy 
over them. 

The reason is given in the following 
Sutra, 

(The interference in the freedom of action) 
is n-'t possible without attachment, because 
this is ttie constant cause (the arbitrariness 
or the interference with other’s actions is 



2. I ^ 

3. ^ I 

4. 51 ?I5n^ srf^‘%*ra«SR5ll5gig[. | 
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only possible, when there is some personal 
motive of the arbitrator, or of the one who 
interferes). 

The last one ^ says : 

In case of such an attachment, H.e could 
not be then called a Nityomuhta, or the 
ever-free. 

I would request my readers to see if such 
interpretation of the Sutras does not clarify 
many statements made against the Samkhya. 

In the very first Sutra^ of this chapter, the 
author avows that while dealing with 
mahgaloracharana (the rightful conduct) he 
would remain in accordance with the Sruti, 
and how inconsistent it would have been if in 
the very next Sutra, he goes against Sruti, 
by discarding God. 

The Samhhya is not anti-vedio . — 

Though people have brought upon Kapila 
the charge of being an atheist, nobody can 
.say that he does not lay full ccnfdence in 
the Vedas. Whether the Vedas have been 
revealed by God or not, this might be doubtful 
to them who take Kapila to be an atheist, but 
the Samkhya is very emphatic about this 
point that no man, whether liberated or 
unliberated would be competent regarding 

1 . ST I 
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the composition o£ the Vedas i (V, 47). 
They are not the work o£ any person, because 
o£ the non-existence o£ any person who 
'Could be their maker ^ {V, 46). The Samkhya 
regards these scriptures as “ A.pciiV,Tuseyct ” 
f(not composed by man). The pauruseya is 
one with regard to which the notion arises 
that it has been made, though he be not seen^ 
(V. 50). Because the Vedas have been, 
manifested by their own innate power, they 
are svatah pramana ^ (V. 51) or their own 
authority. 

With such a clear conception about the 
Vedas, which are not man-made and are 
independent final authority, it is difficult to 
believe that the Samkhya system propounds 
atheism. Kapila, however, does not admit 
the eternity o£ the Vedas, just as nobody 
•believes in the eternity of the universe. Both 
of them have a beginning, and so they must 
hare an end too. 

Max Miiller also speaks in this connection 
as follows ♦ The Samkhya, whatever we may 
think of its Vedic character, never denies 
the authority of the V eda in so many words, 

1- i 

I 
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though it may express a less decided 

submission to it It is important here to 

remember that the Samkhya not only declared 
for the authority of the V eda, but had never 
openly rejected it like Brhaspati or Buddha. 
It is quite another question whether it really- 
carried out the spirit of the Veda, particularly, 
that of the Upani^ds. That Sankara the 
great defender of Vedantism should deny the- 
correctness of the interpretation of the Veda, 
adopted by Kapila, proves after all no* 
more than that a difference of opinion existed 
between the two, but it would show at the- 
same time that Kapila, as well as Sankara, had. 
tried to represent his philosophy as supported 
by passages from the Veda. (The Six Systems' 
oj Indian Philosophy, p. 232). 

Now, we shall wind up our discussion 
about the Samkhya atheism after considering 
one sutra, ‘ I§vardsiddheh\ (I, 92) “because 
the existence of the Lord cannot be proved 
Let us see the context of this sutra. The 
89th sutra ^ defines pratyahsa or the 
direct perception, “ Perception is that- 
cognition which results from the connection 
(sambaddham), and which is representative 
of their form In this definition, theNyaya’s 
“Indriydrtha sanniharsotpannam*’ (produced 

(1,89) 
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by the contact o£ the sense organs) words 
have been substituted by a brief word 
“ sambaddham" and for the rest of the 
words” avyahhichdri, avyapade&yam and 
vyavasdydtmakam ” one word has been given 
“ taddkdroUekhi The next two sutras are 
“ There is no fault, because the perception of 
the yogins is not an external one”^ i.e., this 
definition of pratyaJcsa does not apply to 
yogins*. But then he says, the definition may 
be equally applicable to the yogic realisation 
also, because “ He who has attained 
supernatural power is in connection with 
things being in the state of the cause ” ® (91). 
It is evident that the context shows that the 
author is discussing the limitations of his 
definition of pratyaksa or direct percep- 
tion. Continuing he says, "■ livardsiddheh", 
which can only mean that if this definition 
of pratyaksa be granted then “the God would 
remain unproved The Samkhya’s definition 
demands ‘connection’ and Hadaka/roUekhatva’ . 
The God, certainly, cannot be perceived either 
by the direct connection of our organs of 
senses, nor, being “devoid of nnakdra", 
there can be any impression of “ tadakdra ”, 
From the context, and even the sutras 

♦The Samkhya does not, therefore, disbelieve in the yogic 
realisation. 

1. I ( I, 90 ) 
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following, we do not find that the author 
was out for proving or disproving the 
existence of God. He was simply examining 
the definition of his pratyaTesa. 

The Samkhya definitely mentions t “For 
he is omniscient and omnipotent”, (III, 56) 
and then, “ The existence of such a Lord is 
established” (III, 57). These clearly 

refer to God. 

Now, we shall conclude our discussion by 
quoting a few passages from Yogi 
Ramacharaka’s “ The philosophy and Reli- 
gions of India “The first conception of the 
nature .of purusa and prahrti and the one 
which is favoured by the majority of western 
writers on the subject, is that which holds 
that Kapila’s theories are atheistic and practi- 
cally materialistic, in as much as he ignores 
the existence of a supreme power. Brahman 

THAT, and postulates a dual eternal 
thing, one half of the dual being matter. 
This view interprets the teachings of Kapila 
to mean that there are two eternal things, the 
first of which is Matter and the second of which 
is Spirit, divided into countless atoms, both 
yiwrusa and^ prahrti being held as eternal, 
infinite and immortal, and both of which are 


1. 56) 

2. I ( III, 57 ) , 
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self-existent and sustaining, requiring no 
supreme power as back-ground. This concep- 
tion is decidedly in error and the spirit of 
the philosophy has been lost to those who so 
hold. The error regarding the discarding 
of the belief in or THA.T Brahman, however, 
is easily explained. In the first place, there 
is nothing in the teachings of Kapila or of 
his early followers, in which the existence of 
THAT is denied or condemned — there is 
simply a silence regarding it, just as is the 
case in Buddhism, and the cause is the same 
in both cases. Both Kapila and Buddha 
accepted the centuries old doctrine of THAT, 
which no Hindu philosophy had questioned, 
and both then proceeded to account for the 
phenomenal universe. Had Kapila attempted 
to discard the universal conception of THAT, 
he would have set arguments against it, 
accompanied by illustrations, parables and 
analogous proofs, with which the Hindu 
philosophers always have been so well 
supplied and which they have used so freely. 
But Kapila does not mention the matter, but 
calmly proceeds to elaborate his system 
explaining the phenomena of the universe. 
To those who have penetrated beneath the 
surface of the Samkhya System, and who are 
familiar with the Hindu methods of thought 
and teachings, it readily will be seen that 
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there is nothing atheistic or materialistic in 
the conceptions o£ the Samkhya System”, 
(p. 54, 1909) 

THE synthesis OF jSaNA AND KAEMA 
Dayananda does not belong either to the 
Jnarux-marga, the path of knowledge, or 
harma-ma/rga or the path of actions. He 
believes in the synthesis of the two, for 
which he refers to a triad of mantras of 
the l4a Upanisad = “They enter the region 
of darkness, who follow the path of 
avidya or karma ; and more than that they 
go into darkness who indulge in vidya 
or knowledge. Quite different is the purpose 
of karma and quite different of 

knowledge. We have heard this from 
those who can speak with authority. He 
who realises the nature of avidya or karma 
and vidya, the knowledge simultaneously, 
conquers death by virtue of following the 
path of karma and then immortality by 
virtue of following the path of 
knowledge”. These teachings are 

1. I 

51^ ^ Htft ^ II 

^<1*1! r ^ II 

%ll =9™!^? ^ I 

(9-U) 
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SO clear that they do not require any 
further comment. To Dayananda the life 
is a complete whole. He prescribes on one 
hand the yajnas, right from panchamahor 
yajnas to the a^vamedha, and simultaneously 
demands from everybody to follow the 
path oiyoga, iromyama-niyamato samddhi, 
and also to realise Brahman by intuitional 
and argumentative knowledge. Our relation 
with God is not one, and our shortcomings 
are also not in one direction and so, the 
path to attain the end of life is also diverse. 
The Purva-Mimamsa of Jaimini deals with 
the Icarmakand/x. The first few adhikarana$ 
of this system are philosophical for they 
deal with the criteria of approach, and discuss 
authority of the Veda, and our relationship 
with God. But the other subjects of the 
Mimamsa do not fall within the domain' of my 
present book. Dayananda considers this work 
to be authoritative but be has only occasionally 
referred to it. All that we can say is that 
Dayananda stands for the harmony between, 
the paths of karma and jnana. 

ATTITUDE TOWAEDS RENUNCIATION 
Renouncing the world or entering into 
the sanyasa airama has not been much 
discussed by Brahmanic schools of philosophy. 
We hear of Yajnavalkya renouncing the 
world, and taking leave from his wives. The 
’Yogadar4an also does not make it 
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complusory to adopt yoga and attain sam^M 
only after having renounced the world. The 
a^rama dharma falls into the category of 
snwrta dharma. Dayananda himself 
was a sanydsin, and he demands from others 
also to be a sanydsin in the later stages of 
life. A man can become sanydsin just after 
any other oJmma. He says: “Let a man become 
sanydsin on the day he feels himself free from' 
all worldly desires and aflEections, no matter 
whether he is a vdnaprasthl, a grhasthl 
or even a brahmaehdn." But a Brahmana 
who is well-versed in knowledge and who 
possesses an exemplified character is only 
entitled to be a sanydsin, Sanydsa life 
means the leaving of three desires, vittesand, 
the covetousness for wealth, putresa'm or 
the desire for progeny and loleesand, the 
crave for and hankering after fame. So far 
as the society is concerned, the sanydsa life 
for some is always of utility . 

SYNTHESIS OP PAEMANUVADA 
AND P^KRTIVADA 

Dayananda adheres to both the Vai^esika 
and the Samkhya doctrines. We shall take 
up this subject in details in some other 
chapter. The synthesis of the two systems 
is very well given in the following definition 
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of the Srsti. ^ 

“The condition of matter in which 
satva, rajas and tamas exist in the equiform 
is the uncreated imperishable prakrti. The 
first combination of the highly subtle, 
indivisible, separately existing particles 
called pararMi),us derived from prakrti , — 
it is called the beginning of samyoga. The 
various combinations of atoms in different 
proportions and ways give rise to various 
grades and condition, subtle and gross, of 
matter till it reaches the gross visible 
multiform stage called srsti or the 
universe’’. To Dayananda, the last and the 
final stage of sub-division of harya srsti 
is paramanu, just as Vaisesika says. These 
paramanm are further indivisible within 
the karya region, but then they “melt away”^ 
and get merged into the karanavastha, the 
primordial state of matter, when all become 
the one unity again, the prakrti, as considered 
by the Samkhya, devoid of all atomicity. 

Thus in this chapter, we have made an 
attempt to show how Dayananda has 
synthesised the various concepts which 

I! 
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began disunifying the Vedic philosophy. 
Dayananda is a realist, materialist, spiritualist 
and in a way idealist too. He has presented 
to us the philosophy in a synthetic form 
not analytical, and he has always aimed 
at giving a comprehensive view. 


Chapter IV 

Epistemology of Dayanaada 

A complete theory o£ knowledge will 

define its position in regard to 

three problems as has been remarked by Leslie 
J. Walker. “We have to analyse psychologi- 
cally, the nature and function o£ those mental 
activities by which knowledge is acquired and 
to discuss the influence which they have upon 
one another. We have to enquire into the 
-conditions o£ knowledge, to ask what 
precisely is to be understood by subject and 
object and how £ar knowledge is due to the 
activity o£ the one, how £ar to that of the 
other; and we have to examine the notions of 
validity, truth, objectivity and to determine 
the criterion by which we may decide when 
these notions are applicable to an act o£ 
cognition, and when they are not.”^ The 
epistemological value of the theory of 
knowledge consists in the objectivity and 
validity of cognitive acts and criteria by 
which we distinguish the true from false. 

The whole problem before an epistemolo- 
gist may be presented thus; “Psychologi- 
cally knowledge may be regarded either as a 


1. Theories of Knowledge, by Leslie J. Walker, 1911. 
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function of the intellect, or as a function of 
will; or else we may hold that while both 
intellect and will co-operate, their functions 
are distinct. Metaphysically, either the 
universe is one or many, the origin of 
knowledge either subjective or objective, the 
distinction of subject and object either 
relative or absolute. And epistemologically, 
truth is either theoretical or practical and 
depends for its acceptance either upon its 
power to satisfy our practical needs and our 
will, or it may be upon both. Again, our pre- 
sent knowledge is either a mere moment in the 
process of evolution, capable of indefinite 
modification in the future; or there are some 
truths which are axiomatic and self-evident 
and thus form a foundation upon which 
a system of validated truth may be built,” 

SCEPTICISM REFUTED 

There are some who believe that “human 
reason lures us on by false hopes only to 
deceive us in the end”. Such scepticism was 
repugnant to the mind of Kant which was 
synthetical, critical and religious. The six 
philosophers of the Brahmanical School were 
sceptic. When they started for the 
“jijnasd” or enquiry into Brahman or Dharma, 

® least confident of one fact, that 
the pjnasa or enquiry falls within the scope 
u* probable, and an effort in 

this direction will not be futile. Pragmatism, 
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Absolutism as well as Scholastic Realism, all 
these three schools take it for granted that 
reason is valid. The theories of Descartes, 
Leibnitz and Spinoza were incompatible, and 
their incompatibility demanded explanation, 
but it did not justify sceptical doubt. Kant 
saw that scepticism contains its own 
refutation. The position of a philosopher is 
that we can know truth and though perhaps 
the whole truth might never be known, we 
have a right to seek after truth. Perhaps, 
these two problems are equally mysterious: 
(i) Can we know truth ? (ii) Can we know 
that we can know truth ? How shall a sceptic 
arrive even at this conclusion that “truth 
cannot be arrived at.” If this conclusion is 
valid, it is a truth, probably to the sceptic the 
truth, and at least this one truth has been 
arrived at. But this is inconsistent with the 
very truth the sceptic started with. If to the 
problem, that “Can we know that we can 
know the truth ? ” the answer is in 
affirmative, the same process can lead us to 
truth, and if the answer be in negative, one 
has a right to be sceptic about the “scepticism” 
itself. Thus we find that scepticism 
contains in it its own refutation. 

BUDDHISM EESPONSIBLE FOB INDIAN 
SCEPTICISM 

“Scepticism about the pre-conceptions of 
common sense and the first principles of 
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thought is what Sankara inherited irotn the 
Buddhist thinkers” writes Radhakrishnan. 
There are four schools of Buddhism, the 
Vaibhasika,, the Sautrantika, the Yogachara 
and the Madhyamika. Without entering into 
details, we shall refer to some of the 
epistemological notions of these schools. 
Dayananda has discussed the fundamentals 
of these schools in the twelfth chapter of 
the Satyarthapraka^a. 

Vaibhasikas are natural dualists who' 
maintain the independent existence of nature 
and mind. Epistemologically, their theory 
is a naive realism. By experience, they 
mean knowledge produced by direct contact 
with the object. The world is open to 
perception. According to them the perceived 
object is outside and not within. When one 
says, “This is a blue pot”, the pot with 
the blue colour exists outside the mind. In 
this sense, the Vaibhasika believes in a 
realistic outlook. To speak of an inference 
absolutely independent of any object per- 
ceived is opposed to ail common sense. Per- 
ceptions point to the existence of objects. 

The Sautrantika admits the extra-mental 
existence of the phenomenal world. According 
to him, the perception is only partial, though 
certainly outside. The rest of the object is 
simply inferred. No object is directly or 
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wholly perceived. We have mental presen- 
tations through which we infer the existence 
of external objects. But still, the objects 
exist outside our mind, because otherwise, 
there would not have been even partial 
perception and then no inference too in 
absence of perception. The Sautrantika further 
argues that “ consciousness by itself is every- 
where alike and if it were all, the world 
must be one. We have, however, now blue, 
now red. These must be due to the differences 
in the objects themselves.” But Sautranti- 
kas contend that these outer objects are only 
momentary though they appear to be perma- 
nent. This they account like this. The 
forms of the object penetrate one after the 
other into the understanding; the illusion of 
simultaneity is caused by the swiftness of’ 
the proceeding. Hamilton calls this school 
as of cosmothetic idealists, or we can say, 
hypothetic dualists. To a Sautrantika, 
knowledge is based on four conditions: 
(i) almabana or data, (ii) Samanantara or 
suggestion, (m) sahahari or medium and 
(iv) adhipatirupa or dominant organ. 

According totheYogachara,the realisation 
of absolute truth is only possible through 
yoga. It gives subjective philosophy. 
According to one of this school, nothing exists 
outside, everything appears within the 
Jndna of the ego. The existence of the 
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external world is either a fiction, or even i£ 
it exists, it cannot be known. As Radha- 
krishnan puts it, “ We can never get behind 
the screen and know what causes the ideas. 
Our senses testify not, but that we have 
certain ideas. And if we draw conclusions 
from the testimony, which the premises will 
not support, we deceive ourselves,” Matter 
is an idea and nothing more. In this respect, 
it resembles the doctrine of Berkeley. Yoga- 
charas deny the real existence of all except 
consciousness or vijnana, their doctrine is 
known as vijuanavada. But our knowledge 
may not be a true record of the truths of nature; 
however nobody can deny its existence. Unlike 
Sautrantikas the views of Yogacharas do 
not admit the dependence of consciousness 
on external objects, and therefore, their 
doctrine is called Nirdlamhana-vada. 

The Madhyamikas represent the oldest 
Buddhists. Their philosophy adopts mean 
between extreme affirmation and extreme 
negation. A Madhyamika says that 
objective relations are not discoverable, and 
therefore, no world exists. External 
objects as well as the internal states are both 
void or iunya. We are in dreams even 
when we call ourselves awake. The void is 
in the beginning, and the void in the end. 
The object becomes void just after perception. 
It exists just for the moment when it is 
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being perceived. The world has no absolute 
reality, because it is evolving Even a 
world, perfect and real, would have been 
meaningless, because in such a world, we 
could not have done anything. How could 
one have desired to ascend, if everything 
has its own self-existence, so argues 
Nagarjuna. Something like Bradley, it can 
be said, that matter and soul, space and time, 
cause and substance, motion and rest, are 
all alike the baseless fabric of the vision 
which leave not a rack behind. Reality 
must at least be consistent. But the cate- 
gories through which we construct our reality 
or experience are unintelligible and self- 
contradictory. Nagarjuna maintains that 
no substance exists prior to attributes ; for 
that would mean attributeless substance, but 
we know a thing when we know its attri- 
butes. Where then can the attributes exist ? 
They seem to be neither in the substance- 
without-attributes, nor in themselves, and 
therefore, they can be nowhere. Similarly, 
substance cannot exist beyond attributes ; at 
least, we can never experience so, and so 
substance is also not existing. We cannot 
even say that the attribute is the substance 
and the substance the attribute. 

According to a Madhyamika, knowledge 
is impossible of explanation. The seer, the 
aeeable and the act of seeing, answering to 
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the passer, the passable and the act of passing 
are all unthinkable. If there is no vision, 
there is no colour, and when no colour, tliere 
is no vision. How can then vision or colour 
exist ? The reality of experience is a. 
relational one. 

dayananda’S criticism: to the buddhist 

EPISTEMOLOGY 

Dayananda has expressed his disagreement 
with the Buddhist schools very briefly in the 
following way ; It is a very characteristic 
epistemological argument. If everything 
is or void, the knower is also iunya^ 

or void. When both are iunya, then 
nothing has been known by nothing. The 
iunyatva has also not been known. It 
does not stand established. If knower is not 
6nnya, then the object known is ^unya. But 
this knowing is also an object. And so one’s 
knowing that all is ^unya is also ^unya. In 
that case also, the doctrine of void is not 
established. Therefore, the knower of iunya 
and the iHnya itself become two distinct and 
real objects and thus again none of them 
is imya. This is what Dayananda has to 
say epistemologically about the Madhyamikas. 

Now, the Yogachara believes in the exis- 
tence of the object within mind and not with- 
out. If the object exists in mind, then 
this mental object must be possessing all the 
attribut6s ascribed to the so-called extern a 
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object. Then can such an extensive and 
expansive mountain find place in a small 
heart ? Where is such a space ? In mind 
there can be a miniature projection, but 
the thing projected cannot have all the 
dimensions. Why does fire in mind 
not burn the heart, when mind resides 
in the heart ? We actually find that the 
external fire burns heart all right if brought 
in contact with it. If the idea of sugar is in 
mind only, why can we not be satisfied with- 
out obtaining the actual sugar ? In fact, the 
idea of sugar in mind simply corresponds 
with the sugar outside. 

Dayananda does not agree with Sautran- 
tikaa in the fact that the pratyahsa is only 
partial, while the most of it about an object is 
only inferred. If it be true, then with the 
similar epistemological argument it can be 
said, that the Sautrantika and his arguments 
both are also not real because their pratyahsa 
is also partial, and rest an inference, because 
now in turn, the “Sautrantika and his 
argument” come in the category of an ‘object.’ 
Within that eha-ddatva or the partial 
sphere of a particular object, is pratyahsa 
not full ? For example, while the object was 
a pot, the perception consisted of only rwjoa or 
form, while gf^aiafuaorthepotnesswas inferr- 
ed. Now if we say, that let rupa be the only 
object when ghata or pot has been placed before 
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US. In this case, would the perception of 
rupa would be eka-deii, or partial or the 
whole ? We have to say, that what-so-ever 
be the magnitude, the perception within 
tiie range perceived is full pratyaksn and 
therefore, the Sautrantika’s argument 
becomes invalid. Dayananda says that it is 
a wrong understanding of the pratyaksa. 
When one says that he has perceived a pot, 
it does not mean that he has perceived 
the eka-deiatva of the pot. He does not 
perceive the parts ; in the parts, and 
through the parts he really perceives the 
avayntvl, the parts-holder. If one can see a 
part which itself is composed of infinitesi- 
mally small numberless parts, then the 
bigger avayavl of which it was only a part 
can also be perceived. An avay'iw or a 
component is also an avayavl or object, 
for in its turn, it can be reduced to a 
number of smaller avayavas. Thus when 
one sees a pot, he perceives the potness in 
it and not some portions only, of which the 
pot is made. 

Dayananda further says, that if the Vaibha- 
sika on the other extreme, believes that the 
pratyaksa of an object is exclusively 
without, he is also not correct, because pra* 
tyaksa is only possible when the knower and 
the known are both present. Though the 
object oi pratyaksa is outside, the gets 
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the correspondent knowledge of it. iiut it 
does not mean that after perception, the 
object perceived and the knowledge concern- 
ing it both disappear. They are not 
momentary. Because, there is ^‘‘pralyabhi- 
jnd” or the recollection, a feeling that “‘1 at 
that time did it”. The object once perceived 
again comes into memory, when some talk 
goes about it. It shows that the perception 
is not momentary. Dayananda believes in 
the principle of correspondence. The 
perception is relative to both, the object 
and the subject. The object is really exist- 
ing outside, and the subject inside. And 
the perception corresponds with both of 
them. The perception arises from the 
object when the knower acts upon it (the pro- 
cess of perceiving) and it rests in the knower. 

We have seen in the contentions of 
various schools of Buddhism how scepticism 
gained ground with majority of thinkers. 
By attacking the very fundamental percep- 
tion, they made an effort to drift the current 
of thought and enq[uiry into a region of 
chaos. 

THE JAINAS’ THEORY OP KNOWLEDGE 

The Jainas introduced a new terminology 
in the realm of Bralmanic philosophy. 
They admit knowledge of five kinds : 
(i) Mali or direct cognition through sense 
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organ«t, including memory, recognition, 
induction and deduction, (ii) ^>uti or 
testimony, which is a knowledge derived 
through signs, symbols and words, 
(iii) Avafiki or the direct knowledge o! 
things even distant apart in time or space. 
It may be called clairvoyance, (iv) Manak- 
paryaya, or the telepathic knowledge, and 
(v) Kevala or the absolute perfect knowledge, 
which is independent of time, space or object. 
The object of knowledge is to discriminate good 
from evil. Mali and &ruti are regarded as 
paroksa knowledge while the other three 
pmtyakm. Thus we see the difference of 
terminology. Jnana or the object of 
knowledge includes self and not-self. “As 
light reveals itself and other objects, even 
so does pMna reveals itself and others. In, 
knowing any object, the self knows itself 
simultaneously. If it did not know its 
own existence, none else could impart this 
knowledge to it” (Kadhakrishnan). In self- 
consciousness, the subject of knowledge, the 
obiect of knowledge and knowledge itself are 
different aspects of a single concrete unity. 

According to the Jainas, all knowledge* 
is in the soul but it does not manifest itself 
so long as the disturbing media, as passions 
and emotions, are present. 

Knowledge is of two forms, pramanct or 
knowledge of a thing as it is in itself, and 
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nuyi% or knowledge of a thing in its relation. 
The doctrine of naiyas or standpoints is a 
speciality of the Jain logic. A naya is a 
standpoint from which a statement is made, 
and what is true from one standpoint may 
not be true from another. Out of the seven 
nayas, four refer to objects or artha and 
three to words, and all these lead to fallacies, 
(abhasas) when taken in absolute or entire 
•sense. The nay is are also distinguished 
into di'avyaHhika or from the point of view 
•of substance and parydydrthika or from the 
point of view of raodihcution or condition. 
The former deal with the permanent nature 
and the latter with perishable aspects of 
things. 

Almost all philosophical dissensions arise 
out of the jumbling up of these standpoints 
and it becomes difficult to arrive at the true 
and complete standpoint which is named 
by the Jainas Niichaymaya. In syddvada 
or saptahhangij we find an important 
application of these standpoints. Dayananda 
has referred to this syadvddn in his Satyartha- 
prakasa, Chapter Xll. We shall give its 
brief account here. It holds that there 
are seven different ways of speaking of a 
thing or its attributes, according to the 
particular point of view : 

(i) Syad asti : a thing is from the point 
of view of its own material, attributes. 
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and environments. As the pot is. It 
exists as made of clay, at present 
placed in my room. Similarly, the 
soul is. 

(n) Sydd nasti : Is not : a thing is not 
from the point of other material, or 
different attributes and environments. 
As the clay pot is not of metal placed 
somewhere else at some other time. 
Similarly, is not soul, i. e., material 
objects are not soul. 

(m) Syad asti iiasti : Is and is not : 
from the point of view of the same 
quaternary, relating to itself and 
another thing, it be said that a thing 
is and is not both. In one sense, the 
pot is (clay) and in the other sense, it 
is not (metal). Similarly, the soul is 
apparent when in body, and not 
apparent when not in body. 

(iv) Syad avahavya'. Is unpredicable ; 
The pot has unpredicable potness ; the 
soul is indescribable. 

(v) Syad asti avoktarya : Is and is- 
unpredicable : The thing exists but is 
indescribable. The pot has potness- 
but it cannot be described or the soul 
exists but cannot be described. 

(vi) Syad nasti avahavya : Is not and 
is unpredicable : The non-potness in. 
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the pot is not and is not describable. 
The soul is not visible in the body 
and is not describable. 

{vii) Syad asti nasti avaJctavya ; is not 
and is unpredicable : This is the 
combination of {v) and (m). The potness 
of the pot is, the non-potness in the 
pot is not, and the potness is not 
describable. The soul is, the soul is 
not visible, and the soul is not 
describable. 

Dayananda says that the complexity o£ 
the syadmda is absolutely unnecessary, and 
could have been treated within sddharmya, 
similarity and vaidharmya or dissimilarity as 
treated by the Vai^esika. The soul is non-exist- 
ing in the matter and the matter is non-exist- 
ing in the soul. The similarity (sadharmya) 
between soul and matter is in the fact that 
the both exist. The dissimilarity (uaicZAarjni/a) 
is that the soul is active whereas the 
matter is inert. Inertness is absent in the 
soul and activity absent in the matter. The 
whole of the syadvada can easily be reduced 
to a simpler form like this. 

EPISTEMOLOGY OF SANKARA 
It is dilncult to deal with the epistemology 
of Srtnkara in details here, it has been said 
that Sankara owes much to the Madhyamika 
and Yogachara schools of the Buddhist 
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philosophy. We shall very briefly make an 
attempt; to sketch out Siinkara’s theory o£ 
knowledge, based on his commentary of the 
Vedanta Sutras. It may be said that the 
•original author, Badarayana, has given no 
clear indication to his theory of knowledge, 
and it now rests on the interpreters to 
develop the subject on their own lines. 

Sankara begins with the self-evident 
notion thsit the subject whose sphere is the 
notion of ego is quite distinct from the object 
whose sphere of notion is non*ego, and it is 
■wrong to super-impose the attributes of the 
subject on the attributes of the object. By 
super-imposition he means the apparent pre- 
sentation of the attributes of one thing in an- 
other thing. This super-imposition is called 
Nescience or avidya,&ndi the ascertainment of 
the true nature of the self, apart from the self 
super-imposed is called knowledge or vidyd. 
^Sankara, moreover, says that Brahman is not 
the object of knowledge. It is the subject. 
It is the knower and not an object to be 
known. Brahman is already known because it 
is the Self of everyone. Its existence does 
not lie within the sphere of enquiry. “ If the 
existence of the Self, were not known, every 
one would think, ‘I am not*. And this Seif 
is Brahman. But if Brahman is generally 
known as the Self, there is no room for the 
-enquiry into it.” On this, Sankara says, 
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the room for enquiry is only so far as there 
is a conflict of opinions as to His nature, 
Sankara further says, that though Brahman 
being subject cannot be enquired, “there are 
many various opinions, basing part of them 
on sound arguments and scriptural texts, 
part of them on fallacious arguments and 

scriptural texts misunderstood For this 

reason the first sutra proposes, under the 
designation of an enquiry into Brahman, a 
disquisition of the Vedanta texts, to be carried 
on with the help of conformable arguments, 
and having for its aim, the highest 
beatitude 

Sankara further says, “Nor again can 
Brahman, though it is of tlie nature of an 
accomplished thing, be the object of percep- 
tion and other means of knowledge. 
Sankara is against devout meditation, for he 
writes: “It is impossible that Brahman 
should stand in analogous relation to acts of 
devout meditation, for if the knowledge of 
absolute unity has once arisen there exists no 
longer anything to be desired or avoided, and 
thereby the conception of duality according 
to which we distinguish actions, agents and 
the like, is destroyed. Brahman can be 
known through scriptures, not because it is 
the object of knowledge, but because the 
“ aim of the kastTo, is to discard all 
■distinctions fictitiously created by Nescience. 
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The sastra’s purport is not to represent 
Brahman definitely as this or that object, its 
purpose is rather to show that Brahman as 
the eternal subject is never an object, and 
thereby to remove the distinction of objects 
known, knowers, acts of knowledge, etc., 
which is fictitiously created by Nescience. 
(Thibaut’s Translation)”. 

On the basis of the cogniser, the 
Vedantins distinguish between and 

i&vant-saksl. Jiva is the ultimate consciousness 
particularised by the ititernal organ 
{ant ahkar ana) md tlie jiva-saksi is that same 
consciousness conditioned or limited by the 
antahkaTana. The antahkaTwryi enters into 
the constitution of the )iva while it remains 
outside screening the jiva-saksl. In the 
former case, it is an attribute {viiesana), in the 
latter case, a limitation (upadhi). In the case- 
of i4var a and livara-isdksl, mayd takes the 
place of internal organ. The ultimate 
consciousness particularised by mdyd is Uvara,,. 
and the same consciousness conditioned by 
fTMyd is i^vara-sdksl. (Radhakrishnan) 

In the empirical world, Sankara is different 
from what he is in the non-empirical real 
world. The one is the world of plurality,, 
while the other of unity. Sankara also 
distinguishes the empirical world which is 
logically established from dreams and 
illusions. -The tests of logical reality are the 
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fulfilment of the conditions of place, time, 
cause and non-contradiction. The objects of 
dream do not conform to these tests. 

EAMlNUJA REPUTES 'SANKARA 
In many details, Dayananda agrees with 
Ramanuja more than with Sankara. In his 
§d-Bhasya, while discussing the first sntra of 
the Vedanta. Ramanuja makes a critical 
survey of the views propounded by Sankara 
and his school. Ramanuja while agreeing 
with oankara that release consists only in the 
cessation of Nescience, and that this cessa- 
tion results entirely from the knowledge of 
Brahman, questions thus “ Is it merely the 
knowledge of the sen.se of sentences which 
originates from the sentences, or is it 
knowledge in the form of meditation 
{upasa'aa) which has the knowlege just 
referred to as its antecedent ? It cannot be 
the knowledge of the former kind for such 
knowledge springs from the mere apprehen- 
sion of the sentence, apart from any special in- 
junction, and moreover, we do not observe that 
the cessation of Nescience is affected by such 
knowledge merely.” He further says, that 
“the knowledge which the Vedanta texts aim 
at inculcating is a knowledge other than the 
mere knowledge of the sense of sentences, 
and denoted by dhyana, upasand and 
similar terms”. He says that in all Upani- 
sads, that knowledge which is enjoined as 
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the means of final release is Meditation. 

Like Sankara, Kamanuja also believes in 
perception, inference and scripture as valid 
sources of knowledge. Some persons appear 
to believe that perception reveals non- 
diiferenced substance only, because they 
think that the perceptional cognition takes 
place in one moment or is instantaneous, 
while the full cognition of an object, say jar, 
occupies different moments of time. But 
Kamanuja asserts that there is no proof of a 
non-differenced substance. Those who main- 
tain the doctrine of a substance devoid of 
all difference have no right to assert that this 
or that is a proof of such a substance , for all 
means of right knowledge have for their 
object things affected with difference. All 
states of consciousness have for their object 
something that is marked by some difference. 
Cognition essentially means the cognition of 
difference. The apprehension of an object 
implies the apprehension of the difference in 
addition to the quality of mere being. Kven 
Sabda, sound or speech possesses the power 
of denoting only such things as are affected 
with difference. A iabda or a sentence has 
no power to denote a thing devoid of all 
difference. Everybody would agree that 
prafyaksa of the determinate type (saviJcalpa) 
has for its object a differenced substance, 
but according to Kamanuja, the non-deter- 
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minate ( nirmkalpa ) perception has for its 
object only what is marked with difference. 
In this case, at least, some difference persists. 
After all, the appreiiension by consciousness 
takes place by means of some distinction. 

Ramanuja does not believe in the- 
hJiedahheda view, that is, there is difference 
as well as non-difference at the same time. 

Just as is the case with perception, so is 
the case with inference which according to 
Ramanuja have for its object what is mai ked 
with difference. All instruments of knowledge 
will lead to those objects only which are 
differenced ones. Kamanuja puts it empha* 
tically, that “a person who maintains the 
esistence of a thing devoid of difference on 
the ground of differences affecting that very 
thing simply contradicts himself without 
knowing what he does ; be is in fact, no 
better than a man who asserts that his own 
mother never had any children.” 

Ramanuja refutes those people who assert 
that perception causes the apprehension of 
pure Being only and therefore, cannot have 
difference for its object, fie says that 
“ even if perceptive cognition takes place 
within one moment, we apprehend within 
that moment the generic character which 
constitutes on the one hand the difference of 
the thing from others and on the other hand-. 



the peculiar character o£ the thing itself.” 
Further, “ And if through perception vie did 
not apprehend difference — as marked by the 
generic character etc., constituting the 
structure or make of a thing — why should a 
man searching for a horse not be satisfied 
with finding a buffalo r ” 

The complexities of this nature have 
been discussed by Ramanuja to establish 
himself against the Sankarites who believe 
in the reality of the non-differenced Being 
only. For them, the Purity of Brahman 
means the non-differenced asjiect of it. 

2s plurality unreal? A ^ankarite 
would argue : As the ‘ difference ’ does 
not persist, all difference presented in 
cognition — as of jars, pieces of cloth and the 
like, is unreal. And therefore, the plura- 
lity is unreal. On this, Ramanuja says, 
“ 'I his view, we maintain, is altogether 
erroneous, springs in fact from the neglect of 
distinguishing between persistence and non- 
persistence on the one hand and the relation 
between that sublates and what is sublated 
on the other hand. ” Regarding this, be 
says further, “ When a thing that is per- 
ceived in connection with some place and 
time, non-existence is perceived in connec- 
tion with some other place and time, 
there arises no contradiction; then how 
should the one cognition sublate the other ? 
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or how can it be said that of a thing absent 
at one time and place, there is absence at 
other times and places also. In the case of 
snake-rope, there arises a cognition of non- 
existence in connection with the given place 
and time; hence there is contradiction, one 
judgment sublates the other and the 
■sublated cognition comes to an end. But 
the circumstance of something which is seen 
at one time and in one place not persisting 
at another time and in another place is not 
•observed to be invariably accompanied by 
falsehood, and hence mere non-persistence 
of this kind does not constitute a reason for 
unreality. To say on the other hand, that 
what is, is real because it persists, is to 
prove what is proved already, and requires 
no further proof.” 

We shall conclude Kamanuja with a few 
more remarks. Besides perception, he 
believes in the validity of smrti or remem- 
brance and inference also. By means of 
tarka or indirect proof and the use of both 
positive and negative instances are eliminated 
the non-essentials and the general rule is 
established. He accepts the authority of the 
scripture also. 

BASIS OP DAYANANDA’S EPISTEIMOLOGT 

Unlike the other greatacharyas, Dayananda 
could not write a commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras. The most of his life-time 
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was spent up in the interpretations o£ the 
Vedas and in the dispelling of ignorance and 
superstition from minds of the Indian 
public. But he has given clear indication ta 
his philosophic doctrines in his other books, 
and we shall have to work out his epistemo- 
logy on the basis of these writings. He has 
never systematically discussed this subject 
at one place. 

THE OBJECT AND SUBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE 

Dayananda does not believe, that so far 
as an ordinary perception is concerned, the 
object and subject of knowledge are one. A 
knowledge is obtained in two ways, one by 
“ hahih prajnd, ” or the external attachment 
through intellect and “ cmtah-prajna ” the 
internal attachment through intellect. The 
one is in the state of awakening and the other 
in the state of dreams. In the case of sound 
sleep which is devoid of both prajnas, the 
soul is without knowledge. But the case of 
a yogic scmmdhi is different. As the stage in 
samadhi progresses, the relation with prajnd 
is loosened. In the initial stage, the Yogi 
perceives with the help of ego modified with 
prajna ( samprafnata samadhi ), while in the 
highest stage, the prajna disappears 
altogether, and the Yogi perceives and 
r^lises through his own Ego without the 
aid of any via media by virtue of his own 
chit. This chit of the soul is not separate 
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from the soul. This chit is of the soul, and 
the soul is the chiU One is the attribute 
and the other substratum. Attribute and 
substratum are one whole, eternally the same. 
No substratum is without the attributes and 
no attribute exists outside the substratum. 

This Ego or the Self is the subject of 
knowledge ; it is the knower. Even when it 
works through pra)na, or through sense 
organs, the knower is the Self. The other 
substances of the world perceived or con- 
ceived are objects. As the Higher Soul, 
Brahman, is also ever distinct from the lower 
soul, the Ego, Be is not the subject, but 
the object of knowledge, as the Brhadaranya- 
ka says “ the Self verily is to be seen, to be 
heard, to be thought of and to be realised.”^ 
(IV, V, 6). But so far as the consciousness 
of itself is concerned, the Self is the subject 
and not the object. The Self in bondage is 
conscious by itself of its bondage screening 
its free pure nature ; similarly, when it will 
be free, it will have the consciousness of its 
free nature. The self-consciousness for an 
Atman which is chit does not involve know- 
ledge. The knowledge does not mean the 
knowledge of abheda or non-difference. 
The subjective knowledge is the self-cons- 
ciousness, implied in the word chit. 


1. WRm ^ SBSl! I 
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NOT SCEPTIC ABOUT TEUTH 

Dayananda has at so many places empha- 
sised that the truth must be known and he 
also believes in the fact that the truth can 
be known. Those who are sceptic on this 
point raise the following dilEiiculties : (i) The 

truth known will always be with respect to 
the knower and so it cannot be the truth. 
(«) The means through which a truth is 
attained are defective, imperfect and illusive 
and so no truth can be realised, (iii) All 
the processes of cognition deal with objects, 
which are every moment changing, and 
therefore, no reality can be cognized, (^’u) 
There is no reality existing and hence, the 
knowledge is futile. Everything that we 
see is relative, — relative to time and space, 
objects related to one another and related to the 
means of cognition. 

The first objection relates to the one 
raised by Yogachara and Berkeley. They 
would say that the mere fact of knowledge and 
thought proves that nothing is conceivable 
and therefore, nothing can exist unless 
it is the object of knowing and thinking 
mind. They lead one to dilemma with the 
common fallacy. When Berkeley wishes to 
clinch the question, he asks his opponent to 
try to imagine a single physical, object 
existing outside the mind and then points 
out that in every act of imagining it, he is 
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thinking o£ it as perceived by himself and 
therefore, as relative to his own mind. The 
modern idealist, Signor Gentile would 
similarly say, “ Ueality is conceivable only 
in so far as the reality conceived is in 
relation to the activity which conceives it.” 
Discussing arguments of this sort, 
A. C. Ewing of the University of 
Cambridge, in his famous book. Idealism'. 
A Critical Survey, writes: “In discussing 
this type of argument, philosophers 
fall into two very sharp divided camps; 
to one their truth seems self-evident, to the 
other, they appear mere trivial verbal 
fallacies. We may certainly concede at least 
that their plausibility has been very much 
increased hy verbal fallacies ” A confusion 
has been made in the usages of the words, 
‘ conceiving,’ ‘ concept, ’ ‘ in the mind ’ 

etc. Ewing writes, for example, “ The 
phrase ‘ in the mind ’ also has a double or 
rather a three-fold meaning. It may mean 
either (i) a part of our mental process, or 
(ii) dependent on the mind, or (iii) appre- 
hended by the mind, and we cannot possibly 
agrue that because everything that we know 
is in ‘ our mind ’ in the third sense, at the 
time we know it, it is therefore ‘ in our mind ’ 
in either of the first two (and similarly with 
the phrase ‘ in consciousness ’ ). The ambi- 
guity, as has often been pointed out, is 
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rendered worse by an inadequate spatial 
metaphor.” Ewing again says, “ Further, 
the idealist case acquires a fictitious strength 
from the fact that the word object implies 
subject as its correlative. But it does not 
follow that whatever is the object of thought 
cannot exist without a thinking subject ; it 
only follows that it cannot be an object 
without a thinking subject.” 

We make always a confusion like this. 
Without a thinking subject, a substance is 
certainly not an object of thought, but it is 
an object for its own independent existence. 
The two objects should not be confused. 
The verbal fallacy of the arguments will be 
clear, if we ask ; If the truth known is not 
truth because it is with respect to the 
knower, will the opponent regard the truth 
to be the truth had it not been known to the 
knower, because only then it would have 
been independent of the knower? Even 
then, there would be no satisfaction. If all 
truths^ are known to all persons in all times, 
will it be called knowledge? Knowledge 
invariably implies the separate existences of 
a knower, the object known and the know- 
ledge concerning it. The process of know- 
ing does not deny the reality of the object 
known ; it all the more establishes the reality 
of three things, the knower, the known and 
the knowledge. If anyone of the three be 
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absent, the question o£ knowledge disappears. 

Now coming to the second point, — do we 
possess reliable means for the acquirement of the 
knowledge ? In this connection, Dayananda’s 
view is of a pragmatist, though his pragma- 
tism be not exactly the same as of Mach, Karl 
Pearson or M. Poincare. But these people 
believe in the scientific enquiry of a thing, 
through alt the processes of enquiry, experi- 
mental, deductive, etc. Mach distinguishes 
three stages in scientific procedure, the 
experimental stage in which we are in 
immediate contact with reality, i.e., with 
sensation and merely tabulate the ex- 
perimental results; the deductive stage, in 
which we substitute mental images for facts ; 
and the formal stage in which our terms 
consist of algebraic symbols and our aim is 
to construct by their means the most conve- 
nient and most uniform synopsis of results. It 
means, in short, relying on the modes and 
means consisting of scientific enquiry. 
Dayananda believes that with the aid of 
organs of sense and the deductive faculties, 
one can reach the truth. To Dayananda, the 
world is not a phantasm. The phenomena are 
real ,aud through our organs of sense we can 
arrive at truths concerning them. Sankara 
might also believe similarly for the empirical 
world. But to Dayananda, the question of 
knowledge always arises in the so-called 
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empirical world. Dayananda does not believe 
in such an absolute world existing where 
there is one unity, the knower, the known 
and the knowledge having become one or 
having annihilated altogether. The question 
of knowledge is only concerned with the 
empirical world but this world has also its 
own reality, its own truth. No doubt the- 
senses delude us but there are criteria on the 
basis of which we can know whether we are 
being deluded or not. Gautama has discussed 
these limitations in his Nyaya, and if applied 
within those limitations, the knowledge- 
acquired would be reliable. 

How do we conclude that at times senses 
are deluding ? Nobody doubts that at times, 
there is delusion. But the delusion can only 
be discriminated at the back-ground of reality. 
Had under the normal conditions, the percep- 
tions been not real, one would not have felt a 
delusion under abnormal conditions. More- 
over, is the existence of a delusion, a delusion 
or a reality ? If it is a delusion, then we have 
substantiated the reality. And if it be a 
reality, then why not a reality also a reality. 
When a diseased eye sees all yellow, is this- 
seeing yellow a fact or not, a reality or not. 
It is real. Simply the error would be in 
concluding that the object seen is yellow 
even when seen with a normal eye. When, 
we ascribe yellowness to an object by seeing: 
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with a normal eye, we seem to mean that it 
must be perceived with a normal eye, with all 
its limitations, in the normal light and normal 
environments. Such expressions, as a yellow 
object, the sweet honey, the smelling flower, 
the sonorous note etc., all imply particular 
specifications, and to deny truth within these 
specifications, and to argue outside the sphere 
o£ these specifications would certainly lead to 
absurdities. Dayananda believes that the 
very purport of our having been provided 
with the sense organs is to know truth. 
Certainly, they alone would not lead to truth, 
they must be aided with sound judgment. 
But they are not the agents to delude us on 
all occasions. It must be borne in mind, that 
a perception is ahvays true, though the 
inference drawn out of it may be wrong. 
When one sees a rope in dark, it appears to 
him like a snake. But in this observation, 
half is, in fact, the perception and half the 
inference. The perception gave the idea of 
form. But the real object is not form alone. 
From form point of view, it would have been 
a rope, it would have been a snake too. The 
formal perception was not erroneous. The error 
was introduced in the hasty inference. To 
infer only on the basis of one perception 
is a mistake. But this does not speak 
against the perception itself. It rather 
supports validity of the perception all the 
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more — it demands a thorough perception and 
on the basis of it a non- hasty inference. 

Is momentariness a criterion of unreality f 
A Kariha says/ that whatever was not in 
the beginning and would not exist in the end 
does not exist at all. It simply means what 
it cannot mean. If a thing does not exist at 
all in the present, how would one say that in 
the beginning it did not exist, and afterwards 
also, it will not exist. A thing which does not 
exist at all does not exist in all times and 
under all the conditions. This erroneous 
notion is due to the fact that one has not 
followed what viTcrti or transformation is. 
Nobody can deny the changeability which 
we are experiencing in the world. Had there 
been no change, there would have been no 
conception of time or space. The perception 
means the perception of change. But does 
this change point to the unreality ? Is change 
itself real or unreal ? If not real, does it 
exist or not? Certainly it cannot exist then. 
M it does not exist, where is the change ? 
An argument like this contradicts the very 
thing that one aimed at to propound. Then 
what is the truth? To regard change as 
change is truth? The change is a reality, it 
has a nimitta or purpose behind it. We shall 


1. 5RI«IT (Graudapadiya 

Karika, 31) 
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discuss this point while taking up the subject 
o£ causality. 

The imperfectness of expressions at the root 
of fallacies : 

Nobody perhaps feels the world to be 
unreal in the sense that it does not exist. 
If the word ‘ unreal ’ is synonymous with 
‘ changeable ’ there will be no contest. Some- 
body call it unreal because, the real happiness 
cannot be derived out of it. To some, it is 
unreal because on the basis of arguments, 
they cannot catch hold of the real principle 
out of it and to some it is unreal, because their 
aim of life is to attain through the process of 
abstraction Brahman, the Source of Bliss. 
Thus we have seen that one and the same 
expression carries with it the plurality of 
meaning. Sometimes in poetry, sometimes 
in philosophy and sometimes in everyday 
life, we are used to express ourselves through 
a number of loose expressions. In pure 
philosophy, such expressions always create 
difficulty. 

Too much of the analytic tendencies hinders 
the attainment of a synthetic truth. 

A philosopher sometimes brings out an 
untoward confusion because he becomes too 
analytical. We have just seen while discuss- 
ing Ramanuja, that such arguments have been 
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advanced: nothing exists as nothing persists. 
Sometimes, we are anxious to know the whole, 
by the study of its parts, and in that attempt we 
lose the synthetic significance. Sometimes, we 
disbelieve in perception and inference both 
because we cannot draw a line of demarcation 
between the regions of the two. Our process 
of apprehending phenomena is not a simple 
one. It starts from perception, ends into the 
realisation and it again sprouts forth through 
the processes of memory, dreams, recollections, 
speculations etc. In such cases, the analysis 
is sure to lead to misapprehensions. The 
linguistic limitations to express all the sub- 
phenomena and stages bring forth another 
difficulty. And this is why, that though we 
live in the life as if it were real, and we move 
about with the consciousness of reality, yet we 
find it difficult to express ourselves in the 
logical categories and finally, arrive at con- 
clusions quite contrary to our experiences. 
And as such, it is necessary to weigh out 
oneself in different ways before drawing any 
conclusion. 

HOW CAN WE ARRIVE AT TRUTH? 

Dayananda says that the following five 
tests should be applied in determining truth: 

(i) The Veda and the natuve of the 
Ood:—A.\\ that conforms to the 
teachings of the Vedas, nature and. 
attributes and characteristics of God 
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is right; the reverse is wrong. 

{it) Laws of Nature : — All that tallies 
with the laws o£ nature is true; 
the reverse untrue ; o. g-, the- 
statement that a child is born with- 
out the sexual union of parents, 
being opposed to the laws of nature 
is untrue. 

(in) The practice and teachings of the 
Aptas: — Aptas include pious, truth- 
ful, unprejudiced, honest and learned 
men. 

iff) The purity and conviction of one's 
otcn soul '. — Whatever is good for 
you is good for others and so on. 

(u) Eight kinds of cognitions- — (a) Prat- 
yaksa or the direct perception, 
(b) inference, (c) analogy, (d) testi" 
mony, (e) history, (£) ' deduction, 
(g) possibility, and (h) negation or 
non-existence. 

Dayananda does not mind if the eight 
evidences are reduced to four by including 
history under testimony, and negation, 
possibility and deduction under inference. 

For the definitions of these terms, 
Dayananda agrees with G-autama. 

About pratyaksa or the direct cognition 
or perception, he writes, that “it is the kind 
of knowledge which is the result of direct 
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contact of the five senses, — eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue and skin, with their objects giving 
rise to the sensations of form, sound, odour, 
taste and touch, of the mind with the senses 
and of the soul with mind.” — In this defini- 
tion, Dayananda goes a step forward than 
the Nyaya Sutra where the contact of the 
five senses (^ndriya) with the object {arthay 
was only referred to. But the perception 
does not end here. Through the senses, 
the contact is established in chain like 
system of the objects with the soul itself.. 
Those who objected that object is 
not apprehended by perception alone, — it 
is more of inference, — will appreciate this 
definition of Dayananda. The perception, 
involves the activity of mind and soul also. 
Perhaps, when the Samkhya says, “tat- 
samhaddham” it embraces within itself ail 
the contacts, not only of sense organs, but 
through them of mind and the soul also. 
Dayananda further comments : 

(i) But this knowledge must not be that 
of the relation of words with the 
thing signified as of the word ‘water*" 
with the substance called water. For 
example, you ask your servant to bring 
you some water, he brings water, puts 
it before you, and says : “Here is 
water. Sir”. Now what you and 
your servant see is not the word 
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‘water’ but the object signified by it. 
So you have the direct knowledge 
o£ the object called water. But 
the knowledge o£ the relation o£ an 
object with its name comes under 
the evidence ‘testimony’. 

(ii) This knowledge must be di£Eeren- 
tiative and non-transient : For 
example, a person saw something 
at night and took it £or a man, 
but when it was daylight, he found 
out his mistake and knew that it 
was merely a pillar. Such percep- 
tion is also not the pratyaksa 
evidence. 

(m) It should be free from all elements 
of doubt, and be certain in character. 
For example, you see a man from a 
distance, and say, “Is it Devadatta 
or Yajnadatta ?” So long as this 
doubt persists in you and you are 
not sure of the either, such evidence 
will not be called pratyaksa. 

Dayananda deals with three kinds of 
inference, the pnrvavat, in which you 
reason from cause to effect, iesavat in which 
one reasons from effect to cause, and 
sanwnytodrsta, in which there is no causal 
relation, but some other kind of association 
existing. 
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Dayananda also agrees with Kanada 
o£ the Vaisesika regarding six kinds o£ 
inferential knowledge : 

(i) From cause to effect (haryam); 

(ii) from effect proceeding to cause 
(harana); concurrent (samyogi ) ; 
(iv) antithetic (virodhl ) ; (v) inherent 
(sammayiy, and (vt) the two inherent 
in one {eka/rthorsamavayi). 

Under testimony Dayananda includes 
the testimony of the Veda and other 
reliable authorities. Analogy is the 
knowledge of a thing from its likeness to 
another. In our everyday experience, 
analogy is the most used evidence. 

LIMITATIONS OP OUE KNOWLEDGE 
It is a very appropriate question: Can we 
know all ? According to Dayauanda’s 
philosophy, the jlm or soul is finite and 
will ever remain finite, and therefore, 
obviously, it cannot be omniscient, omnipotent 
and omnipresent like Brahman. A soul with 
limited capacity and within limited time 
•cannot acquire what is unlimited. The 
Upanisad, rightly puts : what is that which 
having known the rest all becomes as if 
known ? If the soul only realises one thing, 
that is, Brahman, it need not realise any- 
thi^ further , for having known Him, the rest 
all becomes as if known. But even having 
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realised Brahman, the soul does not become, 
Sarvceoit, the all-knowing and ^ SarvaTcartd* 
the all-doing. It does not become the creator of 
another universe ; it does not take law in its 
hands so far as its relation with other souls, still 
in bondage, is concerned; it simply remains 
one with G-od in order to enjoy the bliss of 
immortality. 

PURPOSE OF KNOWLEDGE 

The purpose of knowledge, even of the 
material one is to attain nihsreyasa, amrtatva, 
upavarga or immortality. In Brahmanical 
philosophy, acquirement of knowledge with- 
out purpose is not prescribed. In Dayananda’s 
view, the right knowledge is one which leads 
to the right conduct of life. Knowledge 
must be transcribed into the dealings of life. 
As the Upanisad says, “ The great man is 
not obtained hj pravachana or the philosophic 
discussions, nor by intellect or medha nor by 
hearing sermons. The one whom the great 
Atman thinks worthy of choice, to him, He 
reveals Himself^ ’’ (MundaJca, III, ii, 3). The 
direct realisation of God is only through the 
practices of yoga, the indirect realisation is 
through knowledge and through right conduct. 
This whole universe is a manifestation of godli- 
ness, and if one studies the laws governing the 

1. sjpraraji ^ sr I 
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phenomena, he is in a way studying the ways 
o£ Grod Himself. And this is why, the Vai4esika 
regards the study of the six entities, dravya,. 
guna, harma, etc., leading to immortality 
(I, i, 4). But it must be remembered that 
according to Dayananda, the ultimate aim 
of knowledge is not to become all-knowing, 
which is only an improbable probability. 
One should only aim at the purpose, and if one 
has realised God in all phenomena of 
the Universe, he has gained sufficiently to 
acquire the great bliss. 

THE INTUITIONAL KNOWLEDGE 

What do we mean by apprehension?- 
When a certain thing is impressed upon us 
either by direct perception or by argumenta- 
tion, we ultimately feel that we have 
apprehended it. We begin to feel that we 
already knew it but it was under 
the veil of something, and now through the 
process of perception or inference, the veil 
has been set aside. A child also apprehends. 
How could one make it know that two 
plus two is four? How could it realise or 
apprehend it ? Is not apprehension always a 
correlation with intuition ? Intuition is at the 
very root of apprehension. 

Then besides the intuition for ordinary 
apprehension, man has the faculty of divine 
insight or mystic intuition by which he 
transcends the distinctions of intellect and 
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solves the riddles of reason. By this intuition, 
one scales the highest peak of thought and 
intuits the reality. To one gifted with 
intuitive realisation, “the unheard becomes 
heard, the unperceived becomes perceived 
and the unknown becomes known”. 

The intuition decides the conduct of life 
also. Dayananda writes, “ When 
directs its mind ot'other sense organs to any 
object, or initiates some action, whether bad 
as theft etc., or good as generosity to others, 
at that moment, its desire, knowledge and 
other essentials are also directed to the 
desired object. At that very moment, 
there arise within the Atman the fear, the 
doubt, and the hesitation when undertaking 
a bad action, and fearlessness, doubtlessness, 
and the joyful imperativeness while 
undertaking a right action. This is not on the 
behalf of the lower soul, but it is on the 
behalf of the higher soul, the God. And, 
when after being purified, the soul engages 
itself in the meditation of God, it at that 
time, realises the both, itself and the God. ” 

The intuition is the call of one’s inner- 
most Self. It transcends the reason of 
argument and is the best developed in 
them who live a life of chastity and purity, 
and who are prepared to hear the voice of 
consciousness and who do not overrule the 
intuitional commandments. Intuition is a 
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measure o£ judgment where other measures 
fail. 

The fourth test which Dayananda has 
pointed out for arriving at truth is “ the 
purity and conviction of one’s own soul ” 
FROM RELATIVE TO ABSOLUTE 

The realisation of the Absolute is the 
ultimate goal of philosophy. There is no 
denying regarding' the.- -truth that mostly 
all knowledge is the knowledge of relations, 
and yet we make an effort to transcend the 
region of relativity to arrive at the 
Absolute. What is an Absolute ? Can 
it be defined ? Taylor says, “We may, 
in fact, conveniently define the Absolute as 
that structure of the world system which 
any and every internally consistent purpose 
must recognise as the condition of its own 
fulfilment. To deny the existence of an 
Absolute, thus defined, is in principle to 
reduce the world and life to a mere chaos”. At 
another place he says, “Our Absolute can 
now be said to be a conscious life which 
embraces the totality of existence, all at 
once, and in a perfect systematic unity as 
the contents of experience.” We shall 
not make an attempt to define Absolute 
here. 

In an attempt to explain how relations 
between ‘ideas’ can be universal and yet real, 
the theory of .‘apriorism’ was adopted 
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which postulates that in knowledge, the 
object conforms to a priori mental forms, 
and therefore knowledge, though it 
pre-supposes experience, is not due 
wholly to experience. Kant divided 
knowledge into three kinds, empirical, 
a priori and ‘pure’ a pi'iori. Knowledge 
for Kant was always human knowledge, 
and human-like, he could not altogether rid 
himself of a realistic attitude. He believed 
in noumenot,, in a real and independent 
Ding-an-sich (Things-in-themselves) which 
was outside the mind and so beyond the 
reach of human experience. It is from the 
Ding-an-sich that the material element is 
derived, but as it is on this element, mz, 
sensation, which conforms to the a priori 
structure of mind, things-in-themselves are 
left without, and hence are declared unknow- 
able. 

Kant upto the end appears to have 
remained a dualist, while next to him, Fichte 
at once abolished tlie Ding-an-sich, and so 
got rid of dualism, but in his theory, 
nature is inadequately accounted for, and 
his Absolute is never realised. He reduced 
nature to a mere moment in an eternal 
act of self-consciousness, to a limit imposed 
only in order to be transcended. It reduced 
the scientific theories and discoveries to 
mere illusions. This shortcoming ofFichtes’s 
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theory was removed by Schelling but his 
Absolute remained a mere abstract. Hegel 
overcomes these defects by making the 
Absolute at once ground, organic unity 
and final end or term. As ground or idea, 
it is the source whence flow both self and 
non-self, intelligence and nature ; as organic 
unity, it is the life of the universe in which 
it progressively realises itself, and as final 
end or term, it is self-consciousness in which 
the Absolute idea recognises itself as one 
and thus overcomes its own differences. 

We shall not enter here into the detailed 
discussions of various views* put forward as 
“Absolutism”. The neo-Vedantins would 
consider an Absolute in the light of Fichte 
by reducing whole of the world to a chaos 
or illusion. But no theory of Absolutism 
would be perfect which does not reconcile 
itself to scientific theories and facts, and 
the methods, which a pragmatist may 
employ. Hegel is nearer the concept of an 
Absolute because he takes a comprehensive 
view. We find in the creation law, order 
and purpose, contrary to lawlessness, dis- 
orderliness or purposelessness. And so far, 
the world is real. The relativity does not 
deny reality. We always find, that within 
a number of phenomena, there exists a 
general principle, and again, a higher 
principle presides over a number of minor 
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principles. But the higher principle does 
not deny the minor ones. It simply 
embraces them all. Nor a general principle 
denies phenomena. If the phenomena are 
illusive, the underlying principles are 
•equally illusive. If the relativity is imreal, 
the Absolute becomes meaningless. We are 
convinced of an Absolute because we believe 
in the real diversity. 

The doctrine of Absolutism does not 
deny the reality of the relative world. The 
idea of an Absolute embraces the minor 
and major principles. It gives a coherence 
to the apparently incoherent world. The 
goal of knowledge is to transcend from 
ordinary phenomena to minor principles, 
from principles to laws, from laws to the 
fundamentals and ultimately, to the final 
law of laws, the Absolute. Had phenomena 
not been a truth, the minor principles would 
not have been true and so would have 
been our laws, fundamentals and 
the Absolute itself. The Veda says, “One 
who knows the thread ( sutra) of the thread, 
i. e., the law of the laws, he knows the 
Great Brahman”. This is how the study of 
natural laws leads to the knowledge of 
Brahman. 

To sum up, in the matters of theory of 
knowledge Dayananda synthesises the 
-essentials of various doctrines. Dayananda 
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is not a sceptic. Dayananda does not 
refute realism as of Aristotle and 

others which means systematisation 

and co-ordination of the diversities of 
the nature without attempting to explain 
them. Dayauanda believes in the real 

coherence of the objects perceived, and 

mind, the perceiver. In methods of 
acquirement of knowledge, Dayananda is 
a pragmatist also because he thinks that 
the world is presided over by laws and 
principles, which can be studied by obser- 
vations, by the processes of induction and deduc- 
tion that is, by the so-called scientific me- 
thods. Dayananda believes in the absolutism 
also so long as it does not stand against realism. 
It may transcend realism but not contradict 
it. To him, the Absolute means the all- 
embracing principle. It does not reduce 
the world to a chaos. The Absolute is the 
law of laws, and knowing the Absolute- 
means knowing God or Brahman. 



Chapter V 

God or the Supreme Self 

P ROF. R. D. Ranade in his “ A Cons- 
tructive Survey of Upanishadic 
Philosophy ” writes, ‘‘If we look at 
the history o£ philosophic thought, we shall 
see that there are various ways in which the 
problem of ultimate reality has been appro- 
ached. The three chief types of approach 
are the Cosmological, the Theological and 
the Psychological. Dr. Caird ( in his 
‘ Evolution of Religion ’ ) has said, that, by 
the very constitution of man’s mind, there 
have been only three ways of thinking open 
to man : ‘ He can look outward upon the 

world aroimd him ; he can look inward upon 
the Self within him , and he can look upward 
to God above him, to the being who 
unites the outward and the inward worlds, 
and who manifests himself in both.’ Accord- 
ing to him, the consciousness of objects is 
prior in time to self-consciousness, and the 
consciousness of both subject and object is 
prior to consciousness of God.” The idea 
of God is universal, and probably, it is 
instinctive also. Man feels himself to be 
infinitesimal in the vast infinity around him. 
He also feels that he has not put himself intO' 
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the physical bondage voluntarily, nor from 
it can he be free of his own accord. He 
wonders at the universe around him. In it 
instead of finding a chaos, he finds an order- 
liness. As his knowledge advances, he 
begins feeling unity in diversity, and yet he 
finds, that this diversity is not accidental, it 
is determined , it is not purposeless, such a 
huge system is not a mere waste and he finds 
that as if everything is meant for him. 
Then he discovers his own helplessness, his 
own limitations, and he finds that he cannot 
be the master of all that he surveys. He 
ponders over his past , and he thinks about his 
future ; he is not ready to believe that his 
present is all and all. He argues that as 
he is, he must have been in the past also, 
and for the same reason, he will be in the 
future too. But still his past is a mystery 
for him and he has no control over his 
future. He sees his dearests dying, and he 
is confident that he would also die, but in 
his idea of death, he does not feel his own 
•complete annihilation. He aspires for a 
happy end and a better new life. Thus 
originates in him the idea of a supreme, the 
all-knowing, the all-powerful and the all- 
blissful. 

THE GOD IS 

Ihe atheistic tendencies in this country 
started with Brhaspati, the founder of the 
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Charvaka cult, also known as Lokayata. 
Lokayatikas believe that death means the 
end of all. So long as one lives, he should 
eat, drink and be merry. There is no world 
beyond this world and no life beyond this 
life. But the more vehement atheists were 
the Jainas, who believe in the eternity of 
creation, and according to whom the 
development of the world is rendered 
possible by “ the doctrine of indefiniteness 
of being and interaction of substances”. 
They say that there can be no destruction of 
things that do exist, nor can there be a 
creation of things out of nothing. If by all 
this, they simply mean the material cause 
ever persisting, Dayananda would agree with 
them because he also does not believe in a 
creation out of nothing. But the Jainas go 
a step ahead, and say, that there is no God 
necessary for creation and destruction. 
They do not think it to be necessary to 
assume with other theists the existence of a 
first cause of the universe. They argue that 
everything that exists, if necessarily, has a 
maker, then that maker himself would stand 
in need of another maker, and so on, and 
thus we shall be landed in an infinite regress. 
The Jainas trace the origin of diversity to 
the five co-operating conditions: TcMa or 
time, svabhdva or nature, niyati or necessi- 
ty, htrma or activity and udyama or desire 
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to be and act. But they believe in arhats 
who are highly evolved souls, omniscient 
and perfect. But these souls are not respon- 
sible for creation. 

While commenting on the Jainism, 
Dayananda has given an interesting dialogue 
between an atheist and a theist where he 
repudiates various atheistic contentions 
(Satyarthapraha^a, Chap. XU ) : We shall 
give a few extracts from it. 

God is the first cause. 

Atheist : There is no first cause of the 
universe, it is self-born. 

Theist : The Jainas are wrong at this 
point. We do not see any action in the 
world without a doer, and any effect without 
a cause. This is as if the Jainas could 
obtain the self-born wheat flour in the 
converted form of bread in the farm itself. 
Cotton is not found to be changing by itself 
to thread, cloth, coat, dhoti, turban and other 
dresses. If this does not happen, then how, 
without God as the first cause, this multi- 
formed universe could have originated. If one 
still insists upon that the creation is self-mani-- 
fested, he should show that these various 
dresses can also be self-made without a first 
cause. So long as it cannot be shown, no 
one would agree. 
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God and the world entanglement. 

Atheist : When Grod is eternal, without 
beginning, the ever source of pleasure and 
all-knowing, why did He enter into the 
entanglement and trouble of the world ? 

Theist : Grod never enters into entangle- 
ment, nor is overpowered by pain, nor 
forsakes pleasure. Only he enters entangle- 
ment and falls in pain who is not omni- 
present but is limited. If the eternal, bliss- 
ful and all-knowing Grod does not create the 
universe, then who else could create. Souls 
have no potency to create, and the inert 
matter cannot create by itself. And there- 
fore, it is clear, that God is the only one 
who creates and who still remains iu pleasure. 
■J ust as He makes the creation out of atoms, 
similarly, He has arranged that another sort 
of creation should go on with parents as the 
first cause. 

Atheist : But if God is the first cause of 
the creation and gives the souls fruit of their 
actions, then God Himself would become 
•entangled and suffer. 

Theist : We always see that even a good 
impartial worldly Judge, who is a doer of 
many actions and who pronounces judgments 
over a number of cases is not entangled, nor 
becomes attached, then one who is omni- 
potent can much the less, rather never, fall 
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into entanglement. One who is all-knowing 
will ever remain unattached. 

Atheist : Is God attached or unattached ? 
If unattached, why has He entangled Himself 
in the world creation ? And if attached, 
He cannot be potent enough to make this 
creation. 

Theist : The question of being attached 
and unattached does not arise in the case of 
God, for, one who is all-pervading, can 
neither leave anything, nor become attached 
with something. There is nothing which is 
better than He, and there is nothing which 
He possesses not, and therefore, He cannot 
be attached. The question of attachment 
and detachment is applicable to the souls only 
and not to God. 

There is only one God. 

Atheist’. God is not one. All those 
souls who have obtained salvation are Gods. 

Theist : To say so is inappropriate. 
The one who was once in bondage and has 
now attained salvation would necessarily 
again come into bondage, because he is 
not ever-free by nature, just as your twenty- 
four Tirthankaras were once in bondage and 
have now attained salvation and will again 
come into bondage. Moreover, when there 
are so many Gods, then as we find different 
people fighting over here, similarly, these 
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Gods must also be entering into conflicts. 

God is omnipresent. 

Atheist : God is not all-pervading. 

Had He been so, then everything would have 
been conscient or chetoma ; there would have 
been no distinctions as Brahmana, Ksattriya,, 
Vai4ya, etc., the distinctions of low, middle 
and high categories. For, when God is 
similarly pervading through all, there should 
have been no gradation. 

Theist: The all-pervading and the per- 
vaded do not become one. The pervaded 
remains limited whilst the all-pervading is 
unlimited. Just as space is everywhere,., 
while the pervaded, the earth, pots, etc. are 
limited in space, and still the earth and space 
are not one, nor the pots and space one, 
similarly, i£ the all-pervading God is chetana, 
it does not mean that the pervaded objects 
would also become chetana. Hor the learned 
and not-learned, the pious and not-pious 
become one. These distinctions are based on 
their own merits, actions and conducts. 

God is the giver of fruit of actions. 

Atheist: Nothing depends on the will 
of God. Whatever happens, happens on 
account of karma. 

Theist : If all happens on account of 
karma, then on whose account the karma 
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itself happens. If you say, that it happens 
on account of the souls etc., then on whose 
accounts, ears and other organs which are 
instrumental in doing Icarma happen? If 
you say, they are eternal or by nature, then 
for the same reason it is impossible to be 
relieved of them because they are eternal. 
And therefore, according to you, there would 
be no salvation. If you say that like 
pragabhava, they have no beginning but 
still have an end, then they would end by 
themselves without any efforts on your part. 
If God is not the giver of fruits, then no soul 
of its own accord would accept punishments, 
just as we find in the world, that thieves etc. 
■do not enjoy punishment voluntarily, — it is 
the law which punishes them, and similarly, 
when enforced by God, souls reap fruits of 
their actions, good or bad. Without Him, 
there would be no standard of karma, and 
In all probability, the fruit of one’s action 
may fall to the lot of some one else. 

Is God a doer ? 

Atheist'. God is not a doer. Had He 
been a doer. He would have reaped fruits of 
His actions also. And therefore, we believe 
that those who have attained salvation are 
non-doers. Why don’t you believe the same? 

Theist: God is not a non-doer. He is 
active, when He is a chetana, or a conscient 
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being, why should He not be a doer. And 
when He is a doer, He cannot remain aloof 
from the action. Nobody can believe in 
the artificially made God as you do in the 
case of Tirthankaras. Because the one 
who is a God by some nimitta, i. e., who 
has become God on some accounts, cannot 
be eternal and it will be dependent. It 
was simply a soul before being God, and for 
certain reasons, it has become God. It 
will again become a soul, because, essentially, 
it is a soul. And therefore, in fact, it can 
never become God. God by nature is 
eternal and self-existing. It is the soul 
which does good or bad actions, and 
consequently, gets pleasure and pain. But 
not the God. Had God not been a doer, 
who else would have created this cosmos ? 

We shall give a few more questionaires 
from the seventh chapter of the Satyartha- 
prakaia regarding God : 

The direct cognition of Qod : 

Q. But there can be no evidence of 
direct cognition, with regard to 
God ? 

A. The pratyaksa or direct cognition 
is thus defined in the Nyaya ; 
“The knowledge which is the result 
of the direct contact of the fi.ve 
senses — optic, auditory, olfactory. 
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gustatory, and tactile, — and o£ the 
mind with light, sound, smell, taste 
and touch, with feelings of pleasure 
and pain, truth and untruth is 
called direct cognition. But this 
knowledge must be free from error" 
and doubt.” 

On reflection, it will be clear that these are 
only attributes that can be known through 
the senses and the mind, not substances to 
which those attributes relate. As for 
example, we are cognisant of a solid 
substance when it gives rise to the sensations 
of touch, smell etc., by coming in contact 
with our four senses, such as the tactile 
sense, and the senses with mind, and the 
latter with the soul ; similarly, we are- 
cognisant of the existence of God by observ- 
ing such qualities as design and intelligence 
in this world. 

Besides, instantly the soul directs the 
mind and the latter directs the senses to the 
pursuit of a certain object, either good — 
such as acts that promote public welfare — 
or bad such as theft, they all incline to the 
desired object, and at that very moment, 
feelings of fear, shame and distrust arise 
within, if the action be sinful ; and those of 
fearlessness, courage and satisfaction or 
felicity, if it be good ; these feelings are- 
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prompted, not by the human soul, hut 
by the Divine Spirit. 

Lastly, when the soul, freed from all 
impurities, devotes itself to the contemp- 
lation and realization of God through yoga, 
it becomes cognisant of both — itself and the 
Divine Spirit. When we can be directly 
cognisant of the existence of God, how can 
there be any doubt about His existence by 
inference and other evidences, because the 
cause is inferred from its effects. 

Dayananda as a true yogin does, in fact, 
not require any arguing about the existence 
of God. Those, who by direct cognition 
expect to see God in form, with flesh and 
bones, will certainly be disappointed. I 
may add here that to establish a formal God 
is beyond the domain of philosophy ; perhaps 
philosophers would not like to stoop down 
so low as to discuss whether God possesses 
a body or not, whether He can be incarnated 
or not, or whether He can be worshipped 
through idols or not. No philosopher thinks 
it worthwhile to entangle himself in such 
nonsenses. Unfortunately, in order to 
dispel ignorance from the Indian public, 
Dayananda, as a great reformer, has to 
discuss these topics also. I would simply 
impress that like all other philosophers, 
Dayananda also does not believe in a formal 
God. 
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Is God all-powerful ? 

On this point, Dayananda says : Yes, 
He is, but what you understand o£ the 
word “sarva-Hktiman" (the all-powerful) 
is not correct. It really means that God 
does not require the least assistance from 
any person in all His works, such as 
creation, sustenance and dissolution of the 
universe, and administration of justice. 
In other words. He does all His work 
with his own infinite power. 

Generally, people think that by all- 
powerful is meant one who is capable of doing 
all improbabilities, or one who can break his 
own laws or one who can do anything 
arbitrarily. Regarding this, Dayananda further 
says, on being asked whether God can do all 
whatever He likes : “What does He like ? 
If you say that He likes and can do all 
things, we ask, can God kill Himself ? or 
can He make one other God exactly like 
Himself ? or can He become ignorant, 
commit sins such as theft, adultery 
and the like ? or can He be unhappy ? Your 
answer can only be in the negative, as 
these things are opposed to the nature and 
attributes of God ; hence your contention 
that God can do all things, does not hold 
good. Our interpretation only, therefore, 
of the word “aU-powerfuV^ is true.” 
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God *s just and merciful both. 

On being questioned how God can be 
just and merciful both, Dayananda says 
“Justice and mercy differ only in name. 
The object served by justice is the same as 
accomplished by mercy. Now the object 
of inflicting punishment through justice is 
to prevent people from committing crimes 
and thereby, enable them to be freed from 
pain and misery. What is the object of 
mercy but to rid people of misery ? Your 
definitions of justice and mercy are not 
correct (if you believe that justice consists 
in giving a person the just amount of 
pleasure and pain, — neither more nor less 
according to the nature of his deeds, while 
mercy consists in letting the offender go 
unpunished), because the infliction of just 
punishment in exact accordance with the 
amount of crime is called justice. If the 
offender be not punished, mercy will be 
destroyed, for suffering one such criminal, as 
a robber, to go unpunished amounts to 
giving pain to thousands of righteous 
and law-abiding people. What mercy can 
there be then, in allowing one man to go 
unpunished and making others suffer ?” 

Dayananda says that justice and mercy 
are the same because the object of both of 
them is to rescue all from sin and consequent 
suffering. The merev of God lies in Hia 
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bGing just. His justicG is tho greatest 
mercy. He is kind to us because He is just 
and merciful both. 

God is nirguna and saguna both. 

By nirguna Dayananda means the absence 
of some attributes. While by saguna 
the possession of certain other attributes. In 
the following of the Yajuhi (40,8)God 

is described as saguna and nirguna both. 
He is sagurM for the following attributes; 

“That Supreme Being overspreads all. He is 
entirely spirit, all energy, all-powerful, pure, perfect, 
omniscient, inward controller of all, ruler of all, 
eternal and self-existent.” 

God is nirguna for the following 
attributes ; 

“He is never embodied, is never bom, is never 
liable to impression and organization, never commits 
a sin, is never subject to pain, grief and ignorance 
and the like.” 

To Dayananda, sagunatva does not 
mean attachment with primordial prahrti, 
nor the bondage on account of ignorance 
{avidyd), nor screening with the internal 
organ (antahkarana). 

WT: I 
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THE PEESBNT ATHEISTIC TENDENCIES 

Iq the last few pages, I have made au 
attempt to represent what Dayananda thinks 
■of God. To Dayananda the existence of 
■God is self-evident and from that he has 
written, it is clear that he believes in His 
•existence for the following reasons : 

(i) The cosmological argument'. In the 
universe, we find design, order and 
purpose. Behind the cosmos, there 
must be a potent entity which can be 
regarded as responsible for the origin, 
sustenance and absorption, (see also 
Taittirlya,'^ III, 1). 

(ii) The direct cognition as looking to the 
godliness in all the phenomena around 
oneself, in listening to the voice of 
conscience within and as direct realisa- 
tion through yoga. 

{iii) God as the giver of fruits of our actions, 
the cause of our birth and death 
cycles. 

(iv) The natural crave for getting released 
from mortality, and expecting bliss 
from some divine source. 

(v) God as the ethical ideal. 


1. 
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According to Dayananda, wherever in a 
particular phenomenon, we find design, order 
and purpose, we must conclude that at the 
basis of it there are three causes : 

(*) The first cause or nimittoh hai'ana 
or the intelligent cause who intelligent- 
ly designs, initiates and completes the 
work, though he himself remains 
unchanged. 

(n") The material cause or npaddna hdrana 
which means the substance or 
substances undergoing design or 
transformation in the hands of the 
intelligent cause. UpadartB. Icararm is 
capable of being transformed, but 
cannot transform by itself. 

(m) The minor cause or sddhdrana larana 
which indirectly helps the transforma- 
tion of the updddna Tcarana ; for 
example, the various implements and 
instruments, which by themselves do 
not change, the entities for whom the 
change is brought, the space, time etc. 

According to the doctrine of plurality of 
Dayananda, the first ultimate cause in the 
creation is God, the primordial prahrti is the 
upadana Idrana and the souls are the minor 
cause. There have always been two extremes 
of thoughts prevailing. On the one extreme, 
the followers of Sankara would probably 
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regard Brahman as the ultimate cause of the 
creation; Brahman alone is the first cause, 
the material cause and the minor cause; 
nothing else besides Him exists. There is 
another extreme of thoughts which believes 
that the whole creation has been evolved 
out of the material cause alone, neither 
Brahman exists nor the souls. It is very seldom 
that a philosopher belongs to the second 
category. The Jaina doctrine that the 
universe is uncreated and eternal cannot be 
substantiated by experience because we find 
that at every moment, there is some creation 
or annihilation going on. If by eternity in 
this case, they simply mean that the primordial 
matter remains the same, we have no objection, 
but we believe that by mere accidence, thia 
creation cannot come into existence. 

The scientific trend of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries gave an impetus to the 
materialistic doctrine. It was an age of 
philosophical dogmas, an age that had the 
courage of revolutionising the old views 
and thoughts. In France, owing to social, 
political and ecclesiastical oppression, an age 
of Enlightenment dawned. Voltdire (1694- 
1778) and Montesquieu (1685-1755) awakened 
a new spirit, not only in France but through- 
out the Europe. But V oltaire was a theist and 
he believed in G-od. He says, “All nature cries 
out to us that He exists”. Descartes (1596 
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1650) had already pronounced that an animal 
is a complete machine, and he made an 
attempt to give a mechanical explanation o£ 
the organic world. This suggested the 
thought that man, too, is a machine, and that 
the soul is not a separate entity, but a 
function of the body. On the other hand, 
the successors of Locke as Condillac, Hartley 
and others attempted to reduce all mental 
processes to sensations and ascribe them to 
be merely the effects of brain. Leibnitz 
reduced matter to force and conceived it as 
analogous to spiritual activity. David Hartley 
(1704-1757) makes all mental processes 
depend on vibrations in the brain which 
follow mechanical laws, but he is not sure 
about the consciousness. Priestley appears to 
be accepting the materialistic solution of the 
mind-body problem. But the materialistic 
theory was elaborated into a comprehensive 
system of metaphysics by the German Baron 
d’Holbach (1789), where it was definitely 
mentioned that everything can be explained 
by matter and motion, as the effect of 
necessary laws. There is no soul ; thought is 
the function of brain; the matter alone is 
immortal. The human will is strictly 
determined ; there is no design in nature or 
outside of nature, no teleology and no God. 
A French Biologist Buffion (1749) accepted a 
modified form of materialism called 
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‘hylozoistn’ ia which the existence o£ 
molecules endowed with life is assumed. 

Is creation simply a chance ? 

In this connection, Plato says : “The 
philosophers say that fire and water and 
earth and air all exist by nature and chance 
and none of them by art, and that the bodies 
which come next in order— the earth, sun, 
moon, and stars have been created by means 
of these absolute inanimate existences. The 
various elements are moved by chance and 
also by inherent forces according to certain 
affinities amongst them, — of hot with cold, 
dry with moist, soft with hard, and accord- 
ing to all the other accidental mixtures of 
opposites which have of necessity happened. 
After this fashion has been created the whole 
of heaven and all that is therein, as well as 
all animals and plants and all the seasons. 
These come from these elements, not by any 
action of mind or of any God, or from art, 
but by nature and chance only.” 

What is a chance ? If we can know this 
much, we shall be able to know that the 
creation cannot be attributed to chance. 
Chance simply means simultaneity of two or 
more processes, separately and independently 
going on with some ascribed purpose. Each 
single process has a purpose and it is well 
■defined. But when a number of such 
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processes cross at a point unconsciously o£ 
the movers, we call it a chance. But then, 
if creation be a chance from this standpoint, 
it will involve a number of divinities shaping 
our ends. These divinities will sometimes 
conflict, and by chance, unknowingly arid 
unseemingiy, they will bring out something 
unexpected. Another viewpoint of chance 
involves our limitations or ignorance. 
To some, the irregularities in the 
phases of a moon may be a matter of chance 
alone, but to the one more conversant, it is 
merely a well-ordered phenomenon. The 
eruption of a volcano, or sudden occurrence 
of an earthquake may be an undetermined 
phenomenon to those who still lack in the 
science of the earth, but to the higher 
divinity, it is also a well-organised and 
well-purposed act. In this connection,, 
the following remarks of Flint will be 
valuable. “There can be no chance where 
there is law. Chance or accident is 
what occurs when two or more independent 
series of phenomena meet, without their 
meeting having been premeditated or proved. 

The word chance or accident can have no 

intelligible sense, unless, however, there, 
be such independent series of phenomena, — 
unless there be mental and material existen- 
ces, mental and material laws. Chance 
cannot be conceived of, even by the atheist,, 
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as the origin of existence.” 

Order in the creation : 

That there is an order or system of nature, 
and that we live in a Universe and not a multi- 
verse, is a well-nigh universal assumption or 
intuition. The present day science would have 
been no where, had there not been such a convic- 
tion underlying all attempts that this world 
is orderly in the strictest sense. Who 
would say that our world is a chaos ? 
At least, science has not so far shown so. 
F ulton writes in his book, Nature and God, 
“it may also be observed that the advance 
of natural science but serves to reinforce the 
belief in the orderliness or systematic 
character of nature. As we pass through 
new gateways of knowledge we find the 
same ‘sentinals of order’ keeping watch 
and ward. The chemistry of the stars is the 
same as the chemistry of the Solar system : 
‘The same light throbs in their immemorial 
rays as in the sunbeam.’ Order would 
certainly appear to he nature’s first law. 
In fact, as V. F. Storr well insists, nature 
must be assumed to be an orderly system 
from the first. Chaos is unthinkable. ‘To 
postulate chaos as the fons et origo of the 
order that exists is to use language which 
has no meaning’.” 

While rejecting the false symbolism of 
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divine personality, Huxley attaches what 
he calls residuum o£ meaning to the term 
God. He says, “We want a unitary term, 
because it is important to bring ourselves as 
units into some sort o£ relation with the 
universe as a unit, and because the existence 
of proper term facilitates thought and action. 
1, therefore, retain the term God to denote 
this very important concept, but delibera- 
tely reject the idea of personality in God. 
The purging of the concept of God of any 
inherent notion of personality is to me a 
further step in the evolution of the idea oE 
God, comparable for instance, to the step 
from polytheism to monotheism”. Huxley 
undoubtedly believes in one fundamental 
law pervading through the pluralities of laws. 
But he does not agree with the ‘personal God’ 
as presented in the Bible. We also do not 
ascribe that ‘personality ’to God which the Bible 
ascribes, and therefore, the Vedic concept 
of God does not require that purging which 
Huxley refers to. 

Design in the universe: 

Design is another name of order. Not only 
the one unitary law pervades the pluralities, but 
we are simply astonished to see the wonder- 
ful design or pattern all around us. Not only 
within the atom itself, nor only on the 
beautiful leaves and petals, nor only in our 
own physiological body, but in the whole of 
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the cosmos, we find a perfect sort of design. 
Flint says on this, “It is far more unreason- 
able to believe that the atoms or constituents 
of matter produced of themselves, without 
the action of a supreme mind, this wonder- 
ful universe, than that the letters of the 
English alphabet produced the plays of 
Shakespeare, without the slightest assistance 
from the human mind known by that famous 
name. These atoms might, perhaps now 
and then, at great distance and long intervals, 
produce, by a chance contact, some curious 
collection or compound ; but, never could 
they produce order or organisation on an 
extensive scale or of a durable character^ 
unless ordered, arranged and adjusted in 
ways which intelligence alone can be the 
ultimate explanation.” 

Are ^law&’ cause of creation ? 

We generally say that the whole universe 
is run by Cates. Laws themselves would account 
for the creation. Dayananda says that law itself 
has no potentiality to bring about any action, 
just us the law of government itself does- 
not catch hold of an offender. There is no 
doubt that we find laws all around us, but 
then, this does not eliminate the personality 
who rules through the laws. At this point, 
1 may ask, whether they who maintain that 
law is all and all, and there is no ground to 
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believe in God, would have submitted to the 
belief in God, had they found lawlessness 
everywhere ? Perhaps, lawlessness would have 
gone more against the theistic conception 
than the existence of law. 

What is a law ? It is simply an expres- 
sion of a particular order in which a number 
of phenomena occur. It is a commonness 
amongst the diversity. It is not a doer, nor 
a cause. We must remember that the 
universe is not run by laws. The running 
of the universe implies that there is parti- 
cular law and order. Law is simply a wider 
expression of individual phenomena. It does 
not explain the WHY of the phenomena, it 
simply expresses the HOW. The existence 
of laws does not go against the theistic 
conception, rather it strengthens it. 

Purpose in the material and non-material 

universe. 

We live in the midst of purpose. “When 
rooks take fresh water mussels to a great 
height and let them fall on the shingle 
beneath, so that they are broken ; when a 
mother weasel, accompanied by one of her 
offspring, about to be overtaken on the links, 
seizes the youngster in her mouth, dashes 
on ahead, and lays it in a sandy hole ; when 
beavers cut a canal right through a large 
island in a river ;...we say, with probable 
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accuracy, that the creature was actuated by a 
definite purpose/’ (J. A. Thomson, The 
.System of Animate Nature, I, 335). 
In fact, wherever we find a design 
*or order, we suspect that the one who has 
designed had some purpose or motive behind 
it. I arn not using the word ‘motive’ in a 
•narrow mean sense. What can be the 
purpose of this w’hole creation ? Whether 
‘we are able to answer this great question or 
not, we all living creatures know that this 
universe serves, at least, our purpose fully 
well. We find that from our own narrow 
-stand-point, the world is not without 
purpose. 

What is purpose ? According to the 
mechanical view, the whole is the product of 
*the parts by their mutual interaction — that 
is the purpose of the parts of a machine, to 
let the machine work as a whole. The 
mechanic has given the purpose to the 
individual parts, and he has designed the 
machine accordingly. Where there is a 
design, there must be a purpose in the brain 
of the designer. Greek philosophy develop- 
ed the concept of purpose from organic 
point of view. According to the organic 
doctrine, the whole is ideally prior to the 
parts, and constitutes the explanation of their 
mechanical actions and reactions. Professors 
Baldwin and Stout in their Dictionarv of 
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Philosophy and Psychology, define purpose 
as a project which is adopted for execution 
but not yet executed. Or as it may be 
otherwise “it is a positive result 
as ideally represented or in some 
measure cognised before its achievement.”' 
If the universe is an achievement, why 
shall we fail to find in every throb of it 
some purpose underlying ? We see the- 
mechanical, organic as well as the teleologi- 
cal purpose in the creation. The very 
existence of design and order shows that 
the world is not a waste, nor an aimless 
phantasm but an outcome of a definite 
purpose. 

Does man mahe God after himself ? 

This is so much true of the anthropologi- 
cal Gods. But the Vedic concept of God is 
just contrary to it. What man is, is not God. 
God is simply God. What He is may be 
difficult to say. When we know so little 
of so common things around us, we may 
never be able to say that we know God, and 
still God is known to us. We feel His exis- 
tence, and the more we think about Him, 
the more we become confident of His being 
with us. 



Chapter VI 
The Ego 

questioned about the essence o£ 
^ * God and the soul, Dayananda replied 
as follows : “In essence, they are both con- 
scious entities {chetana). By nature, both are 
pure, immortal and virtuous, etc., but the 
creation of the universe, its sustenance and 
dissolution into elementary form and its 
control, the awarding of the fruits of their 
deeds — good or evil — to the souls are the 
benevolent actions of God ; whilst the 
reproduction and rearing of children, the 
distribution of knowledge and arts etc., are 
acts of the soul which may be virtuous or 
sinful. Eternal knowledge, eternal bliss and 
omnipotence etc., are the attributes of God 
whilst those of the soul are : 

{{) Desire for the acquisition of things. 

{«’*) Repulsion or aversion from pain etc. 

(w) Activity or effort. 

{iv) Pleasure. 

(v) Pain. 

(w) Knowledge, or consciousness. 
“These sis are according to the Nyaya^. 


1. ti (l,, i, 10) 



U (III, ii, 4) 
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The Vai^esika has added a few more as 
inspiration and expiration, nictitation (the 
winkling of the e3'e), organic growth, 
discernment, memory and individuality, 
movement, the regulation of the senses, 
internal changes and disorders, such as 
hunger and thirst, joy or sorrow. 

“These attributes distinguish the soul 
from God. The existence of the soul is 
known only by these attributes, because 
otherwise, it is neither material nor percepti- 
ble by the senses. These attributes manifest 
themselves only so long as the soul is present 
in the body, but cease to do as soon as the soul 
leaves it.” (Satyarthapralcaia, Chapter Vll). 

Dayananda regards the souls in different 
bodies to be distinct entities. He writes : 
“ Had there been only one soul, pervading 
them all, the wakeful state, slumber, deep 
sleep, birth and death, union and disunion 
(with the body and the senses) could never 
have taken place ; the nature of the soul is, 
therefore, finite, and so is its knowledge ; it 
is also subtle (suksnut), whilst God is still 
more subtle, infinite, omnipresent and 
omniscient by nature. Hence God and the 
soul stand in relation of the permder to the 
pervaded”. 

■ On this, an objection was raised that ‘ one 
thing cannot contain another thing, at one 
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and the same time i.e., two things cannot 
co-exist ; therefore, God and the soul can only 
be in the relation of close union but not in 
that of the pervader and the pervaded. But 
Dayananda replies ; “ This law holds good 

in the case of things of the same condition 
but not in that of different conditions. Just 
as iron is gross while electricity is subtle, 
the latter pervades the former and resides 
in the same space with it, similarly, the 
human soul is less subtle than God whilst the 
latter more subtle than the former, and 
therefore, it is that God pervades the human 
soul while the latter is pervaded by the 
former 

Dayananda further writes, “Just as 
God and the soul stand to each other in the 
relation of the pervading and the pervaded^ 
so do they stand in the relations of (i) one 
who is served and servitor, (ii) the supporter 
and the supported, (iii) the master and 
the servant, (iv) the ruler and the ruled, and 
(v) the father and the son. 

RAMSNUJA’S CONCEPT OP PRAKiRA OP ISVARA 

Like Dayananda, Kamamuja was also a 
dualist, so far as he believed in the separate 
entities of numberless souls. Dayananda says 
that God is pervading while the soul is 
pervaded, but Ramanuja establishes the 
following relationships between God and 
the soul. 
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Prahara as the logical ego is related as : 

(i) Cause and_Effect . — The jiva is the 
effect of livara in the sense that a 
terra connoting the Highest Self 
in the effected state is exhibited in 
co-ordination with another connect- 
ing the same in the causal sense. 

(»») Substance and Qualities . — Ramanuja 
distinguishes between dharmin, 
substance and dharma bhuiajndna, 
attribute, inseparably associated 
with but yet absolutely distinct 
from it. God is the dharmin and 
the soul, the dharnm bhuta jhdna. 

(Hi) Whole and Part . — The soul does not 
admit of spatial division on account 
of its spirituality, and Brahman 
is not a quantitative infinite, nor 
is the soul a reflection of 
nescience like the image of the 
sun in water. Ramanuja defines 
a part as the particular region 
(deia) of a whole and identifies the 
part with the attribute. The 
prakdra when regarded as the 
am^a of livara, it is not a geome- 
trical point vanishing in space nor 
is it an element in a pantheistic 
Absolute. The finite itself is anu 
or atomic like the point of a goad. 
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Prakara as the ethical ego is related as: — 

(*) 3esa and Besin : Jiva is dependent 
on God and therefore, it is called 
iSe^a and the God is then known 
as the ^esin. 

(u) Svamin and Dasa : The devotee 
realises his absolute serviceability 
to God (ananyarha iesatvct). The 
highest freedom of man consists in 
his absolute surrender to God. 

Prakara as a iarira oflivara. 

Ramanuja concludes that God is the 
material as well as the operative cause of 
creation. In ordinary experience, no doubt, 
the two do not go together. By knowing 
•clay, we also know the pot, as the cause is 
-contained and continued in the efEect. But, 
by knowing the potter, the operative cause, 
we may not know the pot. Clay cannot direct 
■the potter nor can the potter evolve himself 
into clay. But Brahman can he both at the 
same time. By virtue of His being the 
source and support (adharatva), God Himself 
evolves into the cosmic manifold and by 
virtue of His rulership (niyantrtva). He 
-enters into His creation as its ruler and 
directs its process without being stained by its 
•evil. (cf. Bhdsva. I. iv. 2 S'). 
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On this synthesis, Ramanuja regards the 
relation between the Jim and Brahman as 
body and soul {iarirorSarlrlhhava). On 
this, P. K, Srinivaschari in his “Mamanuja’s- 
Idea of Finite Self’ writes: “The cosmos 
throbs with the pulse of Purusottama and 
is sustained and controlled by Him. Owing 
to the indwelling of the infinite, the indivi- 
dual draws substantiality and sustenance 
from it. The universe is not only pregnant 
with Grod; it lives, moves and has its being 
in Him. It is of the nature of body of 
Grod, the true of the true; and Grod becomes 
the life of our life.” 

According to Dayananda’s conception of 
the jlva, the many of the modes or prahdras- 
discussed by Ramanuja cannot be accepted. 
It is no doubt that Grod and the souls exist 
simultaneously and yet distinctly from the 
time of eternity, but it does not necessitate 
that the relation between the two should be 
of cause and effect, or attribute and substance. 
We are not contending here whether cause- 
resides in the effect and vice versa or not. But 
jiva cannot be the effect of Brahman, because- 
in that case Brahman would be viJcdri ov 
changeable. Howsoever the effect may be- 
originally present in the cause, the cause 
always precedes the effect and in that case,, 
the exact simultaneity of the two cannot 
be established. To say that Brahman is- 
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material cause as well as the operator or the 
first cause is unwarranted by experience. 
When in the ordinary experience, the two do- 
not go together, where is the evidence that 
such a thing would happen exceptionally 
in the case o£ Brahman ? And then why all 
these assumptions ? The theory of Praharas 
is something new of Ramanuja himself. 
Perhaps the word ‘•prahara’ had not been used 
in Upanisads aud other Vedic texts in this 
sense ever before. Ramanuja believes in 
duality, and so far we agree with him, but 
then in an attempt to reconcile with the 
much favoured monistic doctrine, he tries to 
explain away the case in a round about way. 
The crux of contention between Dayananda 
and Ramanuja lies only in the fact that on no 
accounts, Dayananda agrees to ascribe 
upadanatva or the material causality to 
Brahman. Brahman is eternally always the 
same. He suffers no change. Being perfect 
by Himself, He cannot improve further ; 
being perfect again. He cannot deteriorate. 
He being unit Himself, cannot undergo trans- 
formation. Nothing else is so potent that 
can transform Him. 

The jlva cannot be an attribute of God. 
We do not follow in what way, it can be 
called an attribute. Is it not simply on the 
basis, that ‘substance and attribute’ provide 
an illustration of two entities which are 
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simultaneous and yet distinctive ? But, 
certainly from other considerations, the 
relation between the substance and the 
attributes does not coincide with the relation 
between the soul and God. The free nature of 
the soul, the whole doctrine of the cycles 
■of birth and death, pain and pleasure, and 
the consciousness within, show that the soul 
is not a mere attribute of God. 

Another relation between God and the 
soul is of the Hariri and iarlra. If it simply 
means that God pervades by His super-subtlety 
the soul itself, we have no objection, but to 
regard God to be entangled in form of the soul 
in the same way as soul gets entangled in the 
body is something to which we cannot submit. 
What has made an absolute unchangeable 
-God to be embodied like the soul ? Was it of 
His own accord or under an external 
pressure ? And then where is the wrong, if 
we ^believe, tl>e soul and God to be eternally 
■distinct not as attribute and substance, nor as 
cause or effect but really distinct as entities ? 
These are some of the questions which the 
pan-synthetic or pan-organismal monism 
(as Kuppaswami Sastri wants to call it) 
•or the so-called qualified monism of Ramanuja 
does not answer to the satisfaction. It is all 
■due to the fact that the material causality as 
well as the first causality have both been 
eimultaneously applied to Brahman, for 
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which there was no reason to do so. We 
shall discuss this point later on. 

EVIDENCE FOE EXISTENCE OP THE SOUL 

Sankara who regards the lower and 
Higher Atman as the same, has said a very 
nice thing while discussing the first mtra o£ 
the Vedanta. He says that the Brahman is 
the subject o£ knowledge and not the object. 
He writes, “Moreover, the existence o£ 
Brahman is known on the ground o£ its being 
the sell of every one. For every one is 
conscious of the existence of (his) self, and 
never thinks ‘1 am not’. If the existence o£ 
the self were not known, everybody would 
■think, ‘lam not’.” We agree with Sankara 
in this so far as the ego is concerned, though 
we believe that the ego is distinct from 
Brahman. When Descartes said, cogito ergo 
mm, i. e., I think and therefore I am, he also 
meant the same thing. The existence of self 
requires no proof and no arguing. But 
rightly, Sankara says that “there is a conflict 
of opinions as to its special nature.” The 
different conceptions regarding nature of the 
self have been summarised by Sankara 
as follows: — 

(i) The mere body endowed with the 
quality of intelligence is the soul. 

(ii) Organs endowed with intelligence 
are the self. 
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(iii) The internal organ (antahharam) 
is the self. 

(iv) The self is a mere momentary idea, 

(v) The self is the void. 

(vi) The self is a transmigrating being 
different from the body ; and 
which is the agent and enjoyer (of 
the fruits of actions). 

(vii) The self is only enjoying (bhoktd) 
and not acting (kartd). 

(viii) In addition to individual souls, there 
is an all-knowing powerful Lord. 

(ix) The Lord is the self of the enjoyer 
{bhoktd) { i. e., of the individual 
soul whose individual existence 
is apparent only, being the product 
of Nescience). 

Sankara believes in the last aspect. 
Lokayitikas believe in the first. Dayananda 
believes in the sixth and the eighth combined, 
e., the self is a transmigrating being 
different from the body and which is kartd 
and hhohtd both. In addition to the individual 
souls, there is an all-knowing powerful Lord. 

The psychological evidence: There are three 
distinctive ways in which a man is related to 
his objects. The first is the cognitive attitude 
when he perceives, believes, or apprehends 
any thing. The second is the affective 
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attitude, that is, he is either pleased or 
displeased by what he apprehends. The third 
is the conative attitude where he is also 
active about his objects. Now what is it at the 
back of these attitudes ? Had the attitude 
been merely cognitive, we would have 
compared the cognitive agent with a 
photographic plate which merely records 
certain impressions. But the cognitive attitude 
itself is a complex process. What we call 
“apprehension’’ cannot be a mere physical 
phenomenon as of throwing a picture on the 
screen. It takes one deeper into tlie search of 
cognitive agent. But the affective and conative 
attitudes take us more steps ahead. 
Firstly, there must be one single agent which 
at times, cognates, then is pleased or dis- 
pleased and finally conates. Then, there is 
another feeling which Professor William 
James puts as follows : 

“Whatever I may be thinking of, I am 
always at the same time more or less aware 
of myself, of my personal existence. At the 
same time it is I who am aware ; so that the 
total self of me being as it were duplex, 
partly known and as partly knower, partly 
object and partly subject, must have two 
aspects discriminated in it of which for 
shortness we may call one me and the 
other J.” 
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While discussiug epistemology, I pointed 
out that the self-cognition does not make 
the self as an object of knowledge. It is 
implied in the chit of the self that it is 
conscious of itself. A kuower is always 
self-conscious. This consciousness is part 
and portion of it. It does not come from 
outside. The idea of me and i are essentially 
the same. This consciousness of me and I 
which is present with every living being 
is the greatest evidence of one’s own 
exsitence. 

Let us analyse this consciousness of I 
and me a little more. As much as we are 
conscious of our existence, we are equally 
conscious of one thing more, that is of that 
we are something apart from the physical 
body. We use the terms, my hand, my 
heart and my brain vpith exactly the same 
feeling as my book or my house. This 
consciousness of my is universal. My 
remains unchanged whether the body 
changes or not. There is another feeling 
that this 1 within the system persists from 
birth to the end. So it cannot be the 
function of the physical changes. Even when 
one says that he has grown old, there is a 
feeling in him that though he himself is the 
same, his body has been merely shattered. 
He simply expresses his helplessness so far 
as the use of the body is concerned. 
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Oautuhma^ s conception of the soul. 

The Nyaya has given a few good 
evidences of existence of the soul. As Daya- 
nanda’s conception of souls is in perfect 
consistency with that of Gautama, we shall 
quote these evidences at length. We have 
already said, that according to the Nyaya, 
the soul is a real substantive being, having 
for its qualities desire, aversion, volition, 
pleasure, pain and cognition. In the third 
chapter of the Nyaya, the following evidences 
have been given which show that the soul is 
quite distinct from the body. 

(^) The same object is cognized by 
seeing and touching bothi (and 
therefore, the soul is distinct.) Had 
there been no soul apart from 
the sense organs, how could the 
impressions of difEerent senses be 
synthesised. There should be a 
common presiding deity over all the 
organs of senses to co-ordinate the 
perceptions. 

(u') There is no sin in burning the body 
after death. 2 Had the body been 

the real person, it would have been 
a crime to burn the body. Every- 
body knows that death means 

1. I ( III, i, 1 ) 

2. \ { HI, i, 4 ) 
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separation o£ the reality from the 
body. 

(m) The object perceived by the right 
eye is equally recognised by the left 
eye too, and rice versa . How 
could the other eye have knowledge 
of the object perceived by the left 
eye alone, unless there is stnne body 
beyond senses which correlates the 
perceptions. 

{iv) The perception having been obtained 
by one organ produces sensations in 
the other, 2 just as having seen 

lemon witli eyes mouth got filled 
with saliva, or tongue got excited. 
This shows that seeing is not 
confined to the eye. The sensation 
has been conveyed through some 
other being to the tongue. 

iv) If you say tlnit all these facts can be 
accounted if we accept the existence 
of mind, we shall have no objec- 
tion because then the difference 
will be of the name only.^ What we 
mean is that there must be some 
entity which cognizes and uses 

1. \ { III, i, 7 ) 

2. \ { III, i, 12 ) 

3- i ( III, i, 17 ) 
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these sense organs as instruments. 
This must be a knowing entity. 

Gautama has given a number of evidences 
to prove eternity of the soul. We 
shall take up these in the chapter on eschato- 
logy. Kapila has also advanced similar 
arguments in order to establish existence of the 
•soul. He says, that the soul is existent because 
there is no reason for its noii-beingl Ij. 
It is distinct from the body and from the 
other material things on account of variety 
of birth® (VI, 2). It is also distinct on 
account of the use of the genitive case^ as 
my body etc. (VI, 3). 

Consciousness not the property of "body. 

We have just shown that the senses are not 
the self. Now on basis of the Samkhya 
Sutras, we shall see bow consciousness cannot 
be the property of body. “If it were a 
property of the body, it would exist in the 
various parts of the body and its material 
constituents.^ (Ill, 20). If the latter were 
also conscious, then we have to regard the 
individual consciousness as the combination 


1. i 



3. 1 

4. I 
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o£ several consciousnesses produced by the 
different constituents. I£ body has conscious- 
ness, then all matter must have it, since it is 
of the same nature as body.” There will be 
no defunction (prapancha) or death if apart 
from body, there is no other intellectual 
being.l ( 21 ). If you say that the 

intellect is like intoxicating power, it cannot 
be so. An intoxicant is only intoxicating 
when we clearly find that it is intoxicating in 
all the ingredients which give rise to it.2 

(III, 22;. 

The further evidences given by the 
Samkhya to establish the existence of the 
soul or purma are:— 

(i) The aggregate of things must 
exist for the sake of another * 
(I, 66. cf. also Yoga,^ IV, 24). 
There must be some body for 
whom this body is meant. 

(ii) The soul is distinct from the body 5 
(1, 139), because the combined is 
for the sake of some other® (I, 140) 


2 . 5155^; 1 

3. I 



5 . 

6. 1 
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and because all knowable objects 
bave the three gunas and 
they pre-suppose a self who 
is their seer devoid of the qunas^ 
(I, 141). 

(iii) There must be a presiding power, 
a pure conscience which co-ordi- 
nates all experiences 2 (1^ 142). 

(iv) Because it is experiencer or 
enjoyer 3 (1^ 14 S). Since prahrti is 
non-intelligent, there must be 
someone to experience or enjoy 
the products of frahrti. 

(v) Because the efforts are for the sake 
of liberation.4 (1, 144). There is a 
striving for Kaivalya which 
implies the existence of a purusa 
with qualities opposed to those of 
prakrti. 

(vi) Who else would be the witness of 
profound sleep, dream etc., if the 
soul does not exist® (I, 148) ? 


1- %f4!ng[. I 

2 ^ - gy 

3. 

4. I 

5. 
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The Samkhya further says that the plurality 
of souls follows from the diversity of the 
birth etc.! (I, 149). 

ARTIFICIAL ATTEMPTS FOR THE 
SYNTHESIS OF LIFE 

la this connection, I shall quote from 

H. Ct. Wells. He writes, “We have to answer 
the question whether under the existing 
conditions, living things may not still be able 
to arise from lifelss material ? 

“ Right down to the middle of the last 
century, it was thought even by many 
biologists, that living creatures could so 
arise ‘spontaneously'. It was believed in 
not as a miracle, a rare and occasional 
wonder of nature, but as a fact of everyday 
experience. 

“The swarm of busy maggots that appears 
whenever anything is left to decay was 
supposed to be directly generated from the 
putrefying material. In antiquity it was 
believed that frogs and reptiles could be 
generated out of mud and slime. Virgil in 
the G-eorgics gives a recipe for producing 
bees from the carcass of an ox 

“It was not until the seventeenth century 
that Redi exploded the belief that blowflies 
and their maggots are produced by decaying 
meat itself. He marked the blowfly at it.s 

I. i 
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work. When he prevented the flies from 
having access to the meat by covering it 
with gauze, no maggots were generated. 
It was a simple, clear-cut experience, and 
yet no one had previously displayed the 
intelligent scepticism needed to attempt it. 

“By the seventeenth century, the discovery 
of the microscope had opened up a new world 
of living creatures, whose life-histories were 
hard to trace out owing to their complicated 
life-cycles, to their minuteness, and their 
liability to be blown from place to place in a 
condition of nearly suspended life. These 
creatures had an air of turning up out of 
nothingness. Thus they were supposed to be 
‘spontaneously generated*. 

“In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the genius of Pasteur, with a combination, 
of rigorous experiment and patient perse- 
verance, finally clinched the matter and proved 
that all visible living things, at any rate in 
the conditions which now obtain in nature, 
arise only from others of the same sort. 
We can say now with an entirely reasonable 
confidence that all lifie which exists to-day 
has sprung direct from pre-existing life.” 
{The Science of Li fe). 

Can life be synthesised out of dead matter? 
A pure materialist will answer in affirmative, 
but it is his mere conviction; experiments 
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have not yet demonstrated the Eact. Since 
the discovery o£ bacteriophages, or bacterium- 
consumers as they are called, some people 
have been led to believe that a connecting link 
between the living and dead material has been 
obtained. These ultramicroscopic units are 
able to grow and multiply so long as they are 
given a supply o£ living bacteria to consume. 
Dead bacteria are, however, no good. In the 
process o£ killing bacteria, the number of 
bacteriophages increase considerably. But 
how do we know that bacteriophages are not 
living entities. Their discoverer, d’Herelle at 
least takes them to be so because they multiply. 
Others say that they are only an exceptionally 
active kind o£ ferment, which happens to be 
knocking about in the outside world, but is 
helpless to make more o£ itself except out of 
matter which is truly alive. But all this 
uncertainty is due to the fact that the true 
nature of bacteriophages has not been 
properly studied. They cannot be in any way 
a living matter produced out of non-living. 

Living matter need not be cellular. Take 
the case of an ultramicroscopic virus which 
can pass through even a filter efficient to stop 
bacteria. Who can say, these ultramicroscopic 
filtrable viruses, which cause many diseases 
in animals and plants may be particular kind 
of bacteria, almost approaching molecular 
dimensions. But the living life within them 
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is still o£ a finer dimeusion. We say tkat it 
is a point -with no dimensions. It is a reality 
in itself. It exhausts no space while it is in 
space. 

PLURALITY OP SOULS 

According to Dayananda, souls are dimen- 
sionless units while the Absolute Brahman is 
the dimensionless A dimensionless unity 
can always pervade through dimensionless 
units, and therefore, Dayananda has repeated- 
ly emphasised that the relation between God 
and the souls is of pervading and pervaded. 
God is all-embracing from within and without^ 
5). The same has been said in the 
“ Antaryaml Brahmana ” of the Brhada- 
ranyka (III, 7). 

To our present-day philosophers, there is 
no word so uncomfortable as the word 
“plurality”. It is their prejudice, and is against 
the very philosophic attitude. Dayananda 
believes that the number of souls is infinite, 
though each soul is itself infinitesimal. The 
idea of plurality with regards to souls is 
universal. With the same sort of conscious- 
ness, with which one feels ‘1’, he also feels 
‘ WE ’ and ‘ THOU If ‘ I ’ is all-embracing, 
how would one account for the distinctions 
that we find in the world, — the distinction of 
pain and pleasure, the distinction of learned 
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and ignorant, the various species and ail 
diversity that we see around ? The philosophic 
attitude should be to find out the easiest 
solution of the problems confronting without 
leading to unnecessary complications. The 
pluralistic doctrine of souls is the easiest 
solution of the world problems so far given. 

The Vedic texts all speak in terms of I, 
you, thou, we, he and they. Out of the six 
systems of the Indian Philosophy, barring the 
Vedanta, all the five are decisive on this 
point that the number of souls is infinite. 
All souls are not one. And then the Vedanta 
also in conformity with the Vedas does not 
deny the plurality. It is quite different a 
thing that in the hands of neo-Vedantins, the- 
position of the Vedanta has become rather 
uncertain. The Vedanta does not contradict 
the Purva Mimamsa, and if it be a fact, then 
the cdoctrine of the plurality of souls should 
be aceptable to the Vedanta also. 

“ The Mimamsakars ”, writes Radhakrish- 
nan, “adopt the theeory of the plurality of 
selves to account for the varieties of 
experiences. We infer the presence of the 
soul from the activities of the bodies, which 
are inexplicable without such a hypothesis. 
As my actions are due to my soul, other 
activities are traced to other souls. The 
differences of dharma, and adharma, which 
are qualities of souls, require the existence of 
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different souls. The analogy that as the one 
sun reflected in different substances, becomes 
endowed with distinct qualities, the one soul 
reflected in different bodies becomes endowed 
with different qualities, will not hold, since 
the qualities that appear different belong to 
the reflecting medium and not the sun. if 
the analogy were true, the diverse qualities 
appearing in connection with to the souls 
would belong to the bodies and not the soul. 
But pleasure, pain etc., are qualities of the 
soul and not of body”. 

The Samkhya and the Nyaya un- 
doubtedly believe in the plurality of souls. 
According to the Samkhya, as Max Muller 
reports, ‘“there are many purusas, as many as 
there are divine, human, animal and vegetal 
souls, and their plurality is conceived as eter- 
nal, not as phenomenal only'' The Vai^esika 
follows the Nyaya in its conception of souls. 
In this school of philosophy, “the plurality 
of souls,” writes Radhakrishnan, “is inferred 
from differences in status, the variety of 
conditions^” (III, ii, 20). The scriptural 
injunctions assume the distinctness of souls® 
(III, ii, 21). Each soul undergoes the 
consequence of its own deeds (VI, i, 5)®. 

1. I 

2. I 

3. i 
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There would be no risk o£ the absolute 
dissolution of the world by the emancipation 
of the souls from it, since their number is 
infinite. 

Dayananda’s conception of the plurality of 
souls may be summarised. thus; 

(i) Pleasure and pain etc. can only be 
attributed to souls and not to 
bodies. It is the property of the 
chetana and not of jada, and 
therefore, the difference that one 
sees in the creation with regard to 
pleasure and pain etc. should be 
ascribed to the distinctiveness 
of souls. 

(ii) Each soul transmigrates according 
to its own actions. 

(iii) Each soul is quite independent 
and distinct regarding the attain- 
ment of emancipation. 

(iv) The doctrine of harma rests on 
the plurality of the existence. 

(v) The purpose of creation is in 
conformity with the plurality. 

{vi) Even when souls are emancipated, 
they retain their individuality and 
are not annihilated or absorbed in 
God. The period of emancipation 
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being limited, they again come 
back into bondage, 

(vii) The consciousness of T am’ if indi- 
cates the existence of ‘I’, then 
equally significant is the conscious- 
ness of the fact, that ‘I am not he 
or thou’, and also at the same time, 
we are consciously confident that 
He or Thou also exists as distinc- 
tively as I. 

Distinctiveness o£ the souls is absolute 
and not empirical. 

We shall now conclude this chapter by 
summarising our views regarding the soul. 

Just as God is a dimensionless unity, all- 
pervading and active (chetana), similarly, 
the souls are dimensionless units pervaded by 
God. The souls are also chetana. They are 
identified and distinguished on account of 
three attributes, (i) the capacity to know, (ii) 
the capacity to do, and (iii) the capacity to 
enjoy pleasure and pain: Jnatrtva,, Kartrtva 
and Bhohtrtva ^ . These three tendencies are 
manifested while in bondage into six attri- 
butes ; desire, avarice, volition, pleasure, pain 
and cognition. According to Icarma, each 
soul undergoes transmigration from one body 
to the other, and finally, when sufficiently 


1. See Gangs PrasSda UpadhySya’i book the Jivatmii. 
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purified it attains emancipation and reverts 
to its natural integrity or ^uddhorhuddha- 
mukta svabhdva. In the state of emancipa> 
tion too, the soul does not lose its indivi- 
duality, and after a definite period comes 
again into bondage, and this cycle goes on. 



Chapter VII 
Law of Causation 


I N the chapter on epistemology, we have 
refuted the idea of scepticism in matters 
of knowledge. We have also impressed 
this point that where our cognitions and 
inferences are affected by the relativistic 
notions, the basis is always an Absolute. 
Such an absolute which denies, ignores or 
eliminates relativities is also not an absolute 
truth. Taking for granted that there are 
some truths, — necessarily the denial of 
truth implies also some truth, — we 
have to proceed on to find out the ways 
of acquiring these truths. There are only 
four methods by which we can endeavour to 
arrive at them ; deduction, induction, 
intuition and authority. Induction implies 
our everyday experience, it takes us from 
the scattered individualities to generalities. 
Deduction means the application of some 
convictions, which might have originally 
depended on either convictions or inductions. 
Intuition is a very mysterious process by 
itself, but it does not deny or contradict 
deduction and induction ; it is of a special 
value when these two do not lead to a 
decision. Authority imposes limitations on 
some of the individuals in preference to 
others, regarding a particular matter, but 
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these are also to be subjected for verification 
to our day to day experiences. 

In all matters of knowledge, we have 
to start with an assumption- We assume 
the existence of connection in nature. We 
start with the conviction that the objects 
of knowledge do not lie before us in a chaotic 
way or scattered state. None of the 
phenomena that we experience is an isolated 
one. There are certain conditions which 
fix up ail the happenings. W^e start with 
another conviction, almost a corollary of the 
first one, that if these certain conditions are 
again fixed up, that very happening would 
again happen. The events of our experience 
are no doubt particular, but Ave believe the 
principles which they exemplify to be 
universal. What is at the basis of these 
beliefs or convictions ? Perhaps the very 
urge within oneself to know something 
is at the basis. The most primitive also 
possesses a number of generalisations which 
embrace a number of particularised facts. 

The Law of Universal Causation, or in 
brief the Law of Causation is the most 
fundamental law that has ever been realised 
by any of us. We believe in it because we 
believe in the Uniformity of Nature. 
“Were everything in nature loose and 
unconnected, it would be impossible to say 
that an event occurred because of any one 
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thing rather than another. All these phrases 
therefore imply Causation and imply 
Uniformity. ^ ” The Law of Causation does 
not deal with a particular law related to a 
specific phenomenon. When used absolutely 
and in a singular sense, it means the 
principle that there are such particular 
principles of connection exemplified in the 
course of nature, and hence, by the Law ofi 
Universal Causation, we assert that every 
event has a cause and no change occurs 
except under conditions with which its 
occurrence is connected universally. Ifature 
is uniform in the sense that under like 
conditions like events occur. But in 
accepting this too, we presume that like 
conditions do get repeated and therefore,, 
like events also recur. 

WHAT IS A CAUSE ? 

The popular idea of cause is one (a thing 
or person) producing a change in something 
else. But then what is this producing ? 
When a wave produces motion in a boat, 
liow far is the wave responsible for the 
motion ? When I give motion to a wheel, 
I voluntarily act upon it, but does the wave 
also voluntarily move the boat ? It cannot 
be so because the wave is devoid of intelli' 
gence. To meet this diflBculty, many of 
the thinkers like Hume have attempted to 

1. . Josepli : An Introduction to Logic^ 1916 ,p. 401. 
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eliminate the notions of power, agency or 
force and to reduce the causal relation to uni- 
formity in succession. But some critics do not 
appear satisfied with this definition. What is 
uniformity in succession ? It means likeness 
in conditions upon which like changes 
succeed. But this simply points out to the 
sign of causal relation, it is not the same 
with it. Nobody can dispute the fact that 
between the blow of the wave and ensuing 
motion of the boat, there is some connection. 
By a causal relation, we mean something 
more than the habitual sequence. Cause 
may be defined as “the invariable and 
unconditional omteoedent'\ and in fact, 
eause, no doubt, implies change and 
succession but there can be no change 
without something which changes i. e., which 
persists through a succession of states. 
“It would not be”, says Joseph “change but 
substitution, if one event succeeded another 
and there were nothing but the events ; just 
.as a child does not change into the changeling 
which is substituted for it.” Mill’s addition 
of the word “unconditional” to the definition 
of causation is significant. The notion of 
■cause involves some idea of necessity, and 
the same feeling is expressed in Mill’s 
definition in other words. He defines the 
cause of phenomenon, “to be antecedent or the 
concurrence of antecedents, on which it is 
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invariably and unconditionally consequent”. 
This definition has been slightly modified 
again. The cause of the phenomenon has been 
•defined as the antecedent or concurrence of 
antecedent on which it is invariably conse- 
quent in the absence of preventing or 
■counteracting causes. 

Need a cause act uniformly"^ 

In fact, a cause is not a cause if it 
does not act uniformly. To say that 

the same thing acting on the same 

thing under exactly the same circums- 
tances may yet produce a different effect 
is to say that a thing need not be what 
it is. It is against the Law of Identity itself. 
‘Tf two plants, whose nature is really the 
same can determine the growth of totally 
•different seeds, how can we call either the 
seed of that plant at all ? Grant that a seed 
may sometimes be produced by a plant of its 
•own kind, and sometimes by a plant of an- 
other kind, without any difference of circums- 
tances, and merely because causes do not act 
uniformly, and you have really granted that 
anything may produce anything; flint and 
steel may produce seed instead of spark, and 
oil raise the waves or quench a conflagration”. 
To say that anything may be produced out 
of anything may equall}?^ mean that a thing 
may be produced out of nothing, and then in 
fact, the word 'produce becomes devoid of all 
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its meaning and significance. 

When we say that a thing is, we definitely 
mean that under the specified conditions it 
behaves in a particular way. Its very exis- 
tence or identity specifies its relationship 
•with others. And therefore, the causal rela- 
tionship is implied in the very identity of 
the substance; the uniformity of behaviour 
justifies the very existence. If a particular 
object behaves differently under the same 
conditions, it renders its identity itself 
doubtful. 

Causal relationships exist in realities only. 

An enchantment is no enchantment, a 
phantasm no more a phantasm and a jugglery 
no longer a jugglery^ if causal relationships 
can be traced out in the phenomena. A 
magic loses charm, the moment its trick is 
known, or in other words, the moment, the 
causal relationships are established. We can, 
therefore, with confidence say, that where 
there is a reality, there will be some causal, 
relationship of one or the other kind, or more 
truly, where the causal relationships do exist,, 
there we are dealing with the objects of 
reality. The very fact that in the world- 
phenomena, we at all steps find the Universal 
Law of Causation holding good, shows that we 
are dealing with such objects which are real 
in themselves. They are not the objects off 
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a £airy-laud. 

THE BASIC CKITEBIA 

How shall we know that out o£ a number 
o£ relationships existing between two events, 
the particular one is the cause? In this connec- 
tion, Mill has given the following canon : 

“If two or more instances of the phenomenon under 
investigation have only one circumstance in common, 
the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree 
is the cause (or eflect) of the given phenomenon.” 

The another method depends on tracing 
out the positive and negative -instances both 
in which the two phenomena agree and dis- 
agree. Mill says: 

“If an instance in which the phenomenon occurs 
and an instance in which it does not occur agree in 
all circumstances but one, the circumstance in which 
alone the two instances differ is the cause or effect, or 
an indispensable part of the cause of the phenomenon.” 

In fact, the causal circumstances can only 
be found by a process o£ exhaustive elimina- 
tion. I am not going into these details o£ 
the discussion, — I shall feel satisfied to 
enumerate a few of the groundings which 
would help us in eliminating unnecessary 
connections and arriving at the cause. The fol- 
lowing principles should be borne in mind : 

{{) Nothing is the cause of the 
phenomenon in the absence of 
which it nevertheless occurs. 
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(m) Nothing is the cause of the 
phenomenon in the presence of 
which it nevertheless fails to occur, 
(m) Nothing is the cause of a 
phenomenon which varies when 
it is constant, or is constant when 
it varies, or varies in no more 
proportionate manner with it. 

(iv) Nothing is the cause of one 
phenomenon which is known to 
be the cause of a rlifferent 
phenomenon. 

In applying all these criteria, one must 
remember that though cause and effect are 
both directly realised, the causal relationship 
is always inferred. 

FREE WILL AND INDETERMINISM 

While the psychologists are tending at 
present to deny existence of anything like 
free will within the sphere of psychology 
even, physicists on the other hand are coming 
forth with evidences which have been 
interpreted to show that the inert matter too 
in some cases shows the existence of free 
will. This doctrine is also known as Indeter- 
minism, because the antecedents alone do not 
appear to determine the course of the reaction. 
With given antecedents the reaction can go 
on in numerous ways depending on the free 
will of the reactants, and what a physicist 
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can at the most do is to calculate out the 
probabilities o£ all these reactions. We can 
say that everything is left to chance. The 
illustrations cited in this connection belong 
to the domain of radioactive transmutations 
or nuclear physics. Because of the uncertainty 
of the course taken up by these reactions, 
people are led to think that probably in these 
cases, the law of causation fails. In this 
connection, w'e shall simply quote the views 
of Einstein which are also shared by Max 
Planck, both of them being the leading 
scientists of to-day. When told that “it is 
now the fashion in physical science to 
attribute something like free will even to the 
routine processes of inorganic nature, ” 
Einstein replied, “ That nonsense is not 
merely nonsense. It is objectionable 
nonsense”. Einstein further explains as 
follows : 

“Indeterminism is quite an illogical 
concept. What do they mean by indetermi- 
nism ? Now if I say that the average life-span 
of a radioactive atom is such and such, that 
is a statement which expresses a certain 
order, Gesetzlichkeit. But this idea does not 
of itself involve the idea of causation. We 
call it the law of averages ; but not every 
such law need have a causal significance. At 
the same time if I say that the average life- 
span of such an atom is indetermined in the 
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sense of being not caused, then I am talking 
nonsense, I can say that I shall meet you 
tomorrow at some indetermined time. But 
this does not mean that time is not deter- 
mined. Whether I come or not the time will 
come. Here there is question of confounding 
the subjective with the objective world. The 
indeterminism which belongs to quantum 
physics is a subjective indeterminism. It must 
be related to something, else indeterminism 
has no meaning, and here it is related to 
our own inability to follow the course of 
individual atoms and forecast their 
activities. To say that the arrival of a train 
in Berlin is indetermined is to talk nonsense 
unless you say in regard to what it is indeter- 
mined. If it arrives at all it is determined 
by something. And the same is true of the 
course of atoms. ” 

In cases where law of causation is not 
directly traced out, it does not mean that the 
law fails there. It simply shows that our 
observations are not yet complete, on the 
basis of which right inference could be 
drawn. Planck has put the idea in a very 
clear way. He says : “And the non-fulfil- 
ment of the statistical rule in particular cases 
is not therefore due to the fact that the law 
of causality is not fulfilled, but rather to the 
fact that our observations are not sufficiently 
delicate and accurate to put the law of 
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causality to a direct test in each case. If it 
were possible for us to follow the movement 
of each individual molecule in this very 
intricate labyrinth of processes, then we 
should find in each case an exact fulfilment 
•of the dynamical laws.” (Max Planck; 
Where is Scxence Going ?) 

Thus we contend that the law of causation 
is universal and wherever we find exceptions, 
they simply denote our limitations on the 
experimental side. 

THE DIFFERENT USAGES OF THE TERM ‘ CAUSE ’ 

In Indian philosophy, the word ‘ Karana ’ 
is used in a number of senses. I shall give a 
Tew illustrations ; 

(a) On account of cold, one got fever. 

Here cold itself was not converted 
to fever, but it produced such 
circumstances which were favour- 
able for fever. 

(b) Rama alone could combat with 

Ravana. Here Rama is directly an 
agent for the particular action. 

(c) The chair is made of wood. Here 

though wood remained wood, yet 
it changed in appearance. 

(d) The curd was obtained from milk. 

In this case, milk which is the 
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cause cannot be obtained back 
from the curd which is its effect. 

(e) I wrote this article with pen. Here 
pen is also the cause of writing, 
but neither it is directly responsible 
for writing nor it undergoes 
modification in the process o£‘ 
writing. 

{/) I made the house for Mohana. Had 
MoHana not been existing the 
house would not have been 
constructed, but he is neither the 
agent, nor the material, nor the 
instrument involved in construc- 
tion. 

THE TAISESIKA’ S CONCEPTION OF CAUSATION 

Dayananda has based his ideas of 
causation on the Samkhya and the Vaiiesika 
both. Kanada uses the term ^Samavayd* 
or inherence to express the relation between 
cause and effect. Samavaya is one of the 
categories of the Vai^esikai (I, i,4j which 
it defines as follows. Samavaya is the 
inseparable and eternal relation between the 
whole and its parts, between an action and 
its agents, between an attribute and its 
substratum, between genus and its species. 


1 . 
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and between a cause and its ejffect.^ 
(Dayananda, Satydrthapraha^a, chapter 111). 
Samavdya^ hence, is a wider term, not only 
expressing the relation between cause and 
effect. Max Miiler writes: “With Kanada also 
it is different £rora mere connection, samyoga, 
such as obtains between horse and rider, or 
between milk and water mixed together. 
There is samavdya between threads and 
cloth, between father and son, between two- 
halves and a whole, betw'een cause and 
effect, between substances and qualities, the 
two being inter-dependent and therefore,, 
inseparable.” {The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, 447). 

The Vai^esika has given four canons 
regarding the relation between the cause and 
effect: — 

(i) The effect exists when the cause 
exi^ts.2 (IV, i, 3) 

(ii) The non-existence of the effect 
does not imply the non-existence 
of cause.3 (I, ii, 2). 

ii^«n 
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(iii) The non-existence o£ the cause, 
however, implies the non-existence 

• of effect.i (I, ii, 1). 

(iv) Whatever exists as attribute in 
the cause is also revealed in the 
effect. 2 (II, i, 24). 

Kanada has classified causes into three 
categories; — 

(i) Samavdyi karana or the inherent 

cause which is the stuff from out 
of which the effect is produced, 
just as clay is of the jar.3 ('X, ii, 1). 

(ii) Asamavayi karana or the non- 

inherent cause. It is the conjunc- 
tion^ (X, ii, 2), just as the threads 
will remain a bundle unless they 
are conjoined. But the Samkhyaand 
the Vedanta do not admit this 
cause, who regard the cause and 
the effect bound by the relation 
of identity. To them the only 
non-inherent cause is the efficient 
one (the nimitta). 

(iii) Nimitta ka/rana or the efficient 

1 . 

2 . { 
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cause which is distinct from the 
preceding ones. It refers to the 
motive power by which the effect 
originates ; just as fire is the 
nimitta cause in ripening of the 
clay! (X, ii, 7). According to the 
Vaises ika, this cause not only 
includes the motive power but 
also the means or accessories. 

DATlNAOTtA’S CLASSIFICATION OF CAUSES 

Expounding the three causes enumerated 
by the Vai^esika, Dayaiianda has repeatedly 
in his works emphasised his classification of 
kararias. He says {Satydrthapraka§a, 
chapter VIII) : — 

Q . — How many causes are there of 
universe ? 

A. — Three. The nimitta or efficient, the 
updddna or the material and the 
sddharaim or ordinary, (a) The 
efficient cause is one by whose 
directed activity, a thing is made, 
and without whose direction, 
nothing is made. It does not 
change itself though it works 
changes in other things, (b) The 
material cause is one without 
which nothing can be made. It 


1. 
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undergoes changes^ is made and 
unmade, (c) The ordinary cause 
is one which is instrumental in 
making of a thing and is common 
to many things. 

Dayananda gives the illustration of a pot. 
The potter is its efficient cause, clay its 
naterial cause, whilst the rod, the wheel and, 
other instruments, time, space, light. 
Byes and hands of the potter, knowledge of 
naking the pot, the necessary labour etc., all 
these constitute the ordinary cause. The 
\drya or effect always implies some design, 
.t does not mean the production of something 
lew. Wherever, there is a design, it implies 
three things; firstly, the designer which is an 
intelligent agent, which remains unchanged 
throughout, and which has the capacity to 
ivork out the changej secondly, the material 
which by itself cannot change into a design 
ir order but which has got the capacity to 
le worked upon, to be moulded, modified, 
irdained and designed. The material is 
nactive by itself but it behaves as if it be 
active by the reflected and transferred activity 
if the efficient cause. The third thing that is 
lecessary are accessories which are neither 
ntelligent to bring about a change, nor by 
:hemselves are ti’ansformed, but still without 
vhich neither the purpose of the design is 
lerved nor in some cases, the design can exist. 
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It is sometimes difficult to find out the 
first cause, specially in those cases, where a 
number of phenomena are inter-connected. 
Think of an electric fan driven by electricity. 
The whole drive of a fan is a complicated 
process. For the motion of wings, perhaps 
the motor is the driving agency. It gives 
motive power to the fan. But the motor 
does not move by itself. It is the make and 
break arrangement based on the electromag- 
netic principle which really works, but then, 
that too is controlled bj^ electricity flowing 
through the wires. Now at the power station, 
there are so many agencies working in circle, 
each claiming to be the first cause. At the 
head of all, there may be a supervisor in gen- 
eral who with all his staff is controlling the 
power. Each may be called a first cause and 
each may be called an instrumental cause. 
And therefore, before tracing out the first 
cause, one should specify definitely the 
phenomenon which he means or refers to. 
Again take the case of the working of the 
electric fan, which is being used in my room. 
The switch of the fan is in my control. 
Whenever 1 desire, 1 start the fan and when- 
ever 1 desire, I switch it off. It works with 
my free will. If we consider the working 
from this point of view, I shall be regarded 
as the first cause. But from the other point 
of view, where the superintendent is 
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manufacturing electricity for my purpose^ I 
im simply the sadhara'^a or ordinary cause. 
One must know that the efficient cause is 
always active, and capable, but this activity 
Dr capability is not always of one’s own. It 
nay be transferred or borrowed one. If my 
servant works on my initiative, within a 
Dertain range he is the first cause but within 
i wider range, I shall be the efficient cause. 
The one who has all the design in mind (to 
ase the phrase figuratively), who is in know 
d£ the working of the process and who 
ordains it in accordance to some purpose is 
really the efficient cause, though at the inter- 
mediary stages, the instrumental causes may 
also appear functioning as the first cause. 
While looking for the first cause of the uni- 
verse, a philosopher always stops at the 
Absolute source of the motive force, the One 
Great Self, which is the primary source, the 
source of all sources, the One who has 
designed the whole creation, the One who is 
Super-intelligence, the knower of all and the 
One who is omnipotent as the First Cause, 
that is, the One who for the design and work- 
ing does not depend on the other intelligent 
being. 

DOES EFFECT PRE-EXIST IN THE CAUSE ? 

This is an old controversial question. The 
controversy assumes this form : If the effect 
does not pre-exist in the cause, then it must 
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have been created oat o£ nothing which then 
means that anything may be created out of 
anjrthing. This goes against the Law of 
Universal Causation. On the other hand, if 
the efEect pre-exists in the cause, then where 
is the difference, the efEect and cause become 
identical, — there has nothing occurred which 
you can call a change. 

The two well-known doctrines in this 
connection are : 

(i) Sat-karyavada, which is advocated 

by the Samkhya and which means 
that the effect pre-exists in the 
cause. 

(ii) Asat-karyavdda, which is said to 

have been advocated by Buddhists, 
the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas, and 
which maintains that the efEect does 
not pre-exist in the cause. 

To these two, I shall add one more ; 

(iii) Bhramavada or abhedavada which 
is advocated by neo-Vedantins, 
and which believes in the identity of 
the two by virtue of the fact that 
karya or the effect is simply a 
delusion. It is by Nescience 
that one imposes the karyatva on 
the karanatva. Some of the 
authors include it under 
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Soit^lcaryaviadct,, but in fact, the two 
fundamentally differ. 

1 shall give here the arguments which 

Kapila has advanced in support of the 

Sat-haryavada: 

(i) The non-existent cannot be the object 
of activity. Whatever is non- 
existent can never be made to exist. 

(ii) The product is not different from the 
material out of which it has been 
composed. Because the product 
is the cause.i (Sdmkhya, 1, 118). 

(Hi) Because everything is not produced 
everywhere and always^ (Samkhya, 
1,116). 

(iv) Because only the competent produces 
the possible 3 (1,117). It is only 
clay that can produce jar and not 
the thread. 

(v) By the virtue of being the material 
caused (1, 115), the upaddnatva 
implies that the effect pre-exists in 
the cause. 

1. t 

2. ^ i 
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{vi) Destruction is simply dissolution 
in the caused (1,121). Destruction 
does not mean annihilation. When 
gold bangle is destroyed, the gold 
remains. Destruction means reverting 
back to the immediate cause. 

To the Samkhya, the production is 
nothing more than the “ahhivyaMi^’ or 
manifestation. 

The neo-Vedantic conception. — In the 
Vedanta, there is a sutm : The non-diffe- 
rence of them (i. e. of cause and efEect) 
results from such terms as ‘origin’ and 
the like^ (II, i, 14). This is 
followed by four more suiras^ (15-18). We 
have no place here to discuss all of them. 
According to the Vedantins, these refer to 
the identity of the cause and effect or to the 
the effect depending on the cause. (“Because 
only on the existence (of the cause) (the 
effect) is observed.”) (II, i, 15). Sankara has 
summed up some of the arguments like 
this (II, i, 18) : 

1. sTO; i 
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■ (i) From ordinary experience, one 
knows that curd, earthen jars 
and gold ornaments can only be 
produced respectively from milk,, 
clay and gold, and not that the 
curd from clay or gold and so forth. 
But if the effect is non-existent 
before its production, all this should 
be possible. 

(n) If you believe that cause and effect 
are connected by ‘samavaya relation 
(the inherence), you have either 
to admit that samavaya is itself 
joined by a certain connection to 
the two terms which it binds, and 
then this connection will require 
another connection and so forth. 

^ Sankara has very critically and with 
ability given a number of arguments to 
rfifute asat-karyavada, which for lack of 
space are not being discussed here. So far 
as the pre-existence of the effect in the 
cause is concerned, we have no difficulty. 
Max Miillar writes : “This problem of cause 
and effect in connection with the problem of 
Brahman and the world was no doubt beset 
with diflSLculties in the eyes of the Vedantists. 
If they turned to the Veda, particularly to 
the XJpanisadas, there were ever so many 
passages declaring that Brahman is one and 
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unchangeable, while in other passages, the 
same Brahman is called the Creator, and 
from Him, and not as the Samkhyas hold, 
from a second non-intelligent power, called 
prakrti, the creation, sustentation and 
re-absorption of the world are said to proceed. 
If it be asked, how two such opinions can be 
reconciled, Sankara answers : ‘Belonging to 
the Self, as it were, of the omniscient Lord, 
there are names and forms (ndmarUpa),’ 

they are the figments of Nescience, not 

to be defined as either real (Brahman) or as 
different from it. The)' are the germs of 
the entire expanse of the phenomenal world. 
The Lord as the Creator, as the Lord 
or livara, depends upon the limiting 
conditions of the upadhis of name and form, 
and these even in the Lord, as represented 
as products of Nescience, not like the Logoi, 
creations of a Divine Wisdom. The true 
Self according to the Vedanta, is all the 
time free from all conditions, free from 
names and forms and for the truly informed 
and enlightened man the whole phenomenal 
world is non-existent.” 

On this Max Miiller further expresses a 
little dissatisfaction ; “To steer between all 
these rocks is no easy matter. Brahman, 
though called the material cause (ppadana) 
of the world, is Himself immaterial, nay 
the world, of which He is the cause, is 
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considered as unreal, while at the same time 
cause and efiEect are held to be identical in 
substance.” 

Dayananda also objects the ^ankarika 
doctrine in the same way. Brahman cannot 
undergo a change. He is not the material 
cause of the universe because He Himself is 
immaterial. How can an immaterial subs- 
tance be a material cause ? Then again, 
if cause and effect are really identical, then 
how an unreal world can be the effect of 
real Brahman ? The whole difdculty lies 
with the Vedantins in that they regard 
Brahman as a material cause also. 

Max Muller further says: “While the 
Vedantist is threatened by all these breakers, 
the Samkhya philosopher is far less imperill- 
ed. He starts with a prakrti, a power diffe- 
rent from Brahman, generally, though very 
imperfectly, translated by nature, as the 
material cause of the world. Prakrti exists 
as far as man is concerned, only so far as it 
is taken notice of by man (purusa); and he, 
the purusa, on taking notice, may therefore, 
be called, the efficient cause.” By discarding 
prakrti as the material cause, Sankara had to 
assume so many things as Uuara, Maya and 
so forth and still the position of the Vedan- 
tins is not clear regarding creation. If the 
world is the production of Nescience, if it is 
a phantasm, where is the necessity of discuss- 
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ing the relation between cause and effect ? 
It is futile to talk of the identity of the cause 
and the effect, or why talk of upadanatva at 
all? And if the causation exists, the ^ world 
must be real and necessitate a material cause 
quite distinct from the efficient one. In 
this respect, Dayauanda’s position is very 
clear and presents the least difficulty. 

Dayananda appears to believe in the 
asat-karyavada as well asthe satdcdTyavada. 
Effect pre-exists in the cause so far as the 
upadanatva in the cause is concerned. The 
effect does not pre-exist in the cause so far 
as the nimittatva in the efficient cause is 
concerned. The upadanatva implies that 
pralrti is transferable to vihrti ; the avyaJeta 
can be made ahhivyahta. The very definition 
of updddna necessitates it. So a karana 
persists through all changes to the 
kdryavasthd. Similarly, the nimittatva 
implies that it becomes an efficient cause to 
conv&ct prakrti into vikrti If there is nothing 
to change, mould or transform, the agency 
which does so loses the very significance as 
the changer, moulder or transformer. Thus 
the cause is manifested in the effect under the 
action of an efficient cause. In this sense, the 
cause and effect are identical (from the 
upadanatva or kdratiatva point of view). 
But they are distinct regarding design, order, 
purpose, etc., which have been assigned to 
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them by the nimitta agency. 

Thus if the three causes as nimitta, upaddna 
and sadharana are well comprehended, there 
will not be much difficulty in following 
the law of causation and the inter-relation- 
ships between cause and effect. Between the 
two, there is a samavdya samhandha (the 
inherent relation), because the law of causa- 
tion binds them together; there is the 
upaddna samhandha (or the relation of 
substratum), in which matter persists through 
both of them ; and then there is the nimitta 
samhandha which produces difference and 
distinction in form of design, order, and 
purpose. Perhaps, the truth lies in the 
synthesis of all the divergent views, because 
if considered exclusively, they explain a part 
of the difficulty only. 



Chapter VIII 

The Monism Reviewed 

I N the previous chapter, ■we have 
discussed the law o£ causation and 
asserted that either the Universal Law 
of Causation is not valid, or the phenomena 
with which it deals are real, — real not 
in the sense that they are not changing 
but in the sense, that while dealing with 
them, we are not traversing on the land of 
magic, or through the region of dreams and 
phantasms. Certainly, the knowledge of the 
phenomena will always be with respect to the 
knower, but this ‘with respect to’ can only 
•occur when the object of knowledge has its 
independent existence, irrespective of the 
know'er. We shall never know what the 
•object would be when there is none to know 
it, but this difficulty cannot be stretched to 
an extent as to deny its very existence, or the 
very entity. If an object appears to one as 
A and to the other as B, it may be either A or 
B or both or none of the two, but it is some- 
thing because it is appearing as A or as B. Two 
people differ so far as it is A or B, but both 
agree in the fact that it is something, or IT 
IS. On the very ground of the two; 
differing, if a thing becomes unreal, it becomes 
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real because the two agree also in their 
notion of IT IS. 

AN EFFICIENT CAUSE CANNOT BE THE 
MATERIAL CAUSE ALSO 

The efficient cause is one which remains 
unchanged throughout, but brings out a 
change in the material cause. It is an 
intelligent being who designs and ordains. 
Brahman who is universally regarded as the 
efficient cause is by itself immaterial and 
unchangeable. How can an immaterial being 
be a material cause of the material universe? 
In our experience, we never find an efficient 
cause becoming material one, and if we 
make such an assumption in the case of Brah- 
man, we shall certainly be making an excep- 
tion contrary to our experiences, or an 
assumption which we ourselves do not believe 
in nor can justify. 

What is against our believing that the 
two causes are different ? The answer will 
be that it takes us to duality. To speak of 
the cosmos having evolved out of more than 
one is unphilosophical. A philosopher is not 
satisfied unless he can reduce diversity to- 
unity. But why is there such a prejudice ? 
Reduction to minimum is the correct and 
true attitude of the philosopher, but thia 
minimum need not be unity. If by reduction 
to unity, one can be a better philosopher, 
perhaps the still better would be he who. 
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reduces everything to an Absolute Zero. 
If the object of knowledge is non-existent, 
why not believe in the non-existence 
of the subject also. Sankara says that 
the existence of the Self does not 
require a proof. “The existence of Brahman 
is known on the ground of its being the self 
of everyone. For everyone is conscious of 
the existence of (his) Self, and never thinks 
T am not’.” But if it be so, then everybody is 
also equally conscious of the fact that he is not 
the body, and not the universe, and still 
conscious that the body is and the universe is. 
If the one consciousness be the outcome of 
Nescience, why not is the other consciousness 
of being the Self equally a misgiving of 
Nescience ? 

WHAT IS ATIDTi OR MiYl ? 

Even the best of the monists cannot get 
rid of the duality, for after all he has to 
explain the diversity in the empirical world. 
The all-knowing Brahman without maya 
cannot alone account for the phenomenal 
nature of the world. In the hands of Indian 
monists, maya has been such an instrument- 
ality that on its basis, they could account the 
unaccountable also. Is maya Brahman or 
apart from Brahman ? Maya is the cause of 
anti-Brahmanical creation, a delusion and so it 
cannot be Brahman. But with the strict 
monistical attitude, vnaya cannot exist 
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ontside Brahman, because besides Brahman 
there is nothing else existent. The neo-Vedan- 
tins say that maya is existent and non- 
existent both. Maya cannot be the attribute 
of Brahman, for the absolute Brahman is 
regarded as without attributes. Is maya 
dominant over Brahman ? Can the all-knowing 
Brahman be influenced by Nescience ? 
Is Nescience an entity, attribute or a 
substratum ? If neither, does it exist or not ? 

Advaitavadins are not themselves clear 
about maya. According to Sankara, who only 
lays stress on the transcendent consciousness 
and discards the immanent aspect of expe- 
rience, avidya lies at the basis of immanence 
with its double capacity of concealing truth 
and holding a scene of multiple existence. 
It has got epistemological as well as 
creative functions. Screening Brahman, it 
creates multiple consciousness. Sankara 
lays less stress on the creative side of 
avidya, though he takes it to be the root- 
cause of the cosmic appearance, be that 
appearance extra-mental or objective, mental 
or subjective. He lays more stress on the 
epistemological side, the moment the episte- 
mological functioning ceases, the truth of 
identity is revealed. The avidya hides the 
identity consciousness “though it has its 
locus in it’’* Avidya has no definite origin, 
it may be eternal or may not be. * 
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Ramanuja’ s criticism of Nescience or Maya’ 
Ramanuja while commenting on the 
famous Vedanta Sutrai (II, i, 15) has raised 
ontological, epistemological and logical 
objections against the doctrine o£ avidya 
or maya. As Dayananda has also raised 
similar objections, I shall try to summarise 
a few of them here : 

(i) There are three alternatives. Firstly, 
if the abode of Nescience is 
constituted by the soul in its 
essential form, it means that Brah- 
man itself is the abode of Nesci- 
ence. Secondly, if you say that 
the abode of Nescience is the 
soul viewed as different from 
Brahman and fictitiously imagined 
in it, this would mean that the 
non-intelligent {iada) is the abode 
of Nescience. Both these views 
are wrong. Thirdly, if the abode 
of Nescience is the soul in its 
essential nature (this is not the 
view of Advaitavadins but it 
may also be an alternative view) 
we must negative this also, 
because the soul is absolutely 
homogeneous. It cannot be an 
abode of anything. 


1. 
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(m) If by release be understood the 
destruction of Nescience, it 
follows that when one soul attains 
Release and Nescience is thus 
destroyed, the other souls will 
also be released. But Nescience 
persists because other souls are 
not released. Well, then the one 
soul is also not released since 
Nescience is not destroyed. Shall 
we mean a separate avidya for a 
separate soul ? But how does the 
distinction arise ? What about the 
distinction of souls implied therein? 
This distinction cannot be due to 
the souls, because the Nescience is 
assumed for the purpose of 
accounting the distinction of 
souls. You cannot argue in 
circle that the avidyds are esta- 
blished on the basis of the dis- 
tinction of souls and the 
distinction of souls is established 
when the avidyds are established. 

(m") If you maintain that it is Tthe 
avidyds abiding in the earlier 
souls which fictitiously give rise 
to the later souls, then this 
would imply that the souls are 
short-lived only, and moreover, 
that each soul would have to 
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take upon itself the consequences 
of deeds not its own and escape 
the consequences of its own deeds. 

(w) For the same reasoning, Brahman 
cannot be supposed to effect the 
fictitious existence of the subse- 
quent souls by means of the 
avidyas, abiding within the 
earlier souls. 

(«) If a begiuningless flow of the 
avidyas be assumed, it follows 
that there is also a begiuningless 
flow of the condition of the 
souls dependent on those avidyas, 
and that steady uniformity of the 
state of the souls which is 
supposed to hold good upto 
the moment of Release could 
thus not be established. 

(w) If you say that Nescience being 
unreal cannot be argued like this 
(argumentation concerning mutual 
dependence being applicable to 
real things only), then in that case 
Nescience would cling even to 
released souls and the Highest 
Brahman itself. Either it can cling 
to all or it cannot cling to the 
individual souls even. But im- 
pure Nescience cannot cling to 
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what has for its essence pure 
cognition. 

(mi) Does the soul perish or not when 
the Nescience abiding in the 
individual soul passes away, 
owing to the rise of the knowledge 
of truth ? If perishes, Release is 
nothing else but destruction of 
the essential nature of the soul ; in 
the latter case, the soul does not 
attain Release even on the destruc- 
tion of Nescience since it conti- 
nues to exist as soul different from 
Brahman. 

(vin) If you maintain that the distinction 
of souls as pure and impure etc. 
admits of being accounted for in 
the same way as the dimness or 
clearness, and so on, of the diffe- 
rent images of a face as seen re- 
flected in mirrors, crystals etc., we 
will ask : On what occasion do the 
smallness, dimness and other 
imperfections due to the limiting 
adjuncts (i. e., mirrors etc.) pass 
away? — When the mirrors and 
other limiting adjuncts themselves 
pass away! Does then, we ask, the 
reflected image which is the subs- 
trate of those imperfections persist 
or not ? If you say that it persists. 
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then by analogy, the individual 
soul also must be assumed to 
persist, and from this it follows 
that it does not attain Release. 
And if the reflected image is held 
to perish together with its imper- 
fections, by analogy, the soul will 
also perish and then Release will 
be nothing but annihilation. 

{ix) The destruction of the non-advan- 
tageous (apurusartha) defect is of 
advantage to him who is conscious 
of that disadvantage. Is Brahman, 
which corresponds to the thing 
reflected, conscious of the imper- 
fections due to the limiting 
adjuncts ? Or is it the soul, which 
corresponds to the reflected image, 
conscious of the imperfections, or 
is it something else ? But we 
always see that neither the reflect- 
ed image nor the thing refl.ected 
is conscious of the imperfections 
due to the limiting adjuncts. 
Neither the face reflected nor the 
reflection of the face is conscious of 
the imperfections of the mirror. 
Moreover, Brahman’s being cons- 
cious of imperfections would imply 
its being the abode of Nescience. 
There is no other knowing subject 
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existing besides Brahman and the 
soul. 

(») Who is the halpaha or imagina- 
tively shaping agent with regaVd 
to the soul as formed from 
Nescience? It cannot be Nescience 
itself, because Nescience is not 
an intelligent principle. Nor can 
it be the soul, because this would 
imply the defect of what has to be 
proved being pre-supposed for the 
purposes of the proof; and because 
the existence of the soul is that 
which *s formed by Nescience, just 
as shell-silver is. If you, finally, 
say that Brahman is the fictitiously 
forming agent, we have again 
arrived at a Brahman that is the 
abode of Nescience. 

ixi) If Brahman is not allowed to be 
the abode of Nescience, does Brah- 
man see or is conscious of the 
individual souls or not'? If not, it 
is not possible that Brahman 
should give rise to this manifold 
creation, which as Scripture decla- 
res, is preceded by ‘seeing’ on his 
part, and to the differentiation of 
names and forms. If on the other 
hand, Brahman which is of an 
absolutely homogeneous nature 
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sees the souls, it cannot do so 
without Nescience; and thus we 
are again led to the view o£ 
Nescience abiding in Brahman. 

Equally forcible arguments have been 
advanced by Ramanuja against mdya : 

(i) If Brahman possesses maya or the 
illusive power, it cannot, without 
Nescience, be conscious of the souls. 
Without being conscious of others, 
how can the Lord of mdya delude 
them by His mdya ? Mdya itself 
cannot bring about the conscious- 
ness of others on the part of its 
Lord, for it is a mere means to 
delude others, after they have by 
other means become objects of 
consciousness. 

(ii) You would say that the mdyd of 
Brahman causes him to be 
conscious of souls, and at the same 
time is the cause of the delusion 
of those souls. But if mdyd 
causes Brahman — which is nothing 
but self-illuminated intelligence, 
absolutely homogeneous and free 
from all foreign elements-to become 
conscious of souls, then mdyd is 
nothing but another name for 
Nescience. — Let it then be said 
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that Nescience is the cause of the 
cognition of what is contrary to 
truth; such being the case, maya, 
which presents all false things 
difiEerent from Brahman as false, 
and thus is not the cause of wrong 
cognition on the part of Brahman, 
is not avidya. But this is 
inadmissible; for, when the oneness 
of the moon is known, that which 
causes the idea of the moon being 
double can be nothing else but 
midyd. 

(Hi) If Brahman recognises all beings 
apart from Himself as false, He 
does not delude them; for surely, 
none but a mad man 

would aim at deluding beings 
known by him to be unreal 1 

(tv) Let us then define avidyd as the 
cause of a disadvantageous cogni- 
tion of unreal things. Maya, then 
as not being the cause of such a 
disadvantageous cognition on 
Brahman’s part, cannot be of the 
nature of !-~But this also 

is inadmissible ; for although the 
idea of the moon being double is 
not the cause of any pain, and 
hence not disadvantageous to man, 
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it is all the same caused by avidya ; 
and if, on the other hand, maya 
which aims at dispelling that idea 
(in so far as it presents the image 
and idea of one moon) did not 
present what is of disadvantage, 
it would not be something to be 
destroyed, and hence would he 
permanently connected with Brah- 
man’s nature. But such a view 
implies the concept of duality 
which a monist would not agree to. 

{v) Brahman has for its essential nature 
unlimited bliss : and hence, cannot 
be conscious of, or affected with, 
unreal indyd, without avidya. Of 
what use, we further ask, should 
an eternal non-real mayd be to 
Brahman ? You would say. 
Brahman by means of it deludes 
the individual souls ! — But of what 
use would such delusion be to 
Brahman ? It affords to Brahman, 
you would say, a kind of sport or 
play. But of what use is play to 
a being whose nature is unlimited 
bliss? — Do we not then see in 
ordinary life also that persons in 
enjoyment of full happiness and 
prosperity indulge all the same 
in play? Perhaps you would 
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SO. But we say, these cases are 
not parallel. For none but persons 
not in their right mind would 
take pleasure in an unreal play, 
carried on by means o£ implements 
unreal and known by them to be 
unreal, and in the consciousness, 
itself, unreal of such a play ! 

COMMONLY USED TERMS OP THE VEDiNTA 

In order to follow Dayananda’s criticims, 
1 would like to explain a few terms as under- 
stood by the Vedantins. Some of these 
terms are undefinable and mysterious. 
Though all these terms occur in the Upanisad, 
yet the Vedantins have attached much more 
meaning to them, than was probably 
originally ascribed. 

What is TJpadhl ? — Before there arises the 
mat/a of the objective nature belonging as it 
were to Brahman Himself, there was the 
mai^a of the internal or subjective world. 
This was originally the only maya, and 
deceived by that maya, or avidya, the Atman 
or pure Self, was covered up, upahita or 
blinded, or conditioned by the so-called 
upadhis, the conditions or impositions, if we 
may say so in both senses. “ There is here 
again a certain ambiguity, the upadhis being 
caused by primaeval avidyd, and from another 
point of view, avidya being caused in the 
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individual soul (jivatman) by the upadhis ” 
(Max Muller). 

The five upadhis are : 

(i) The vital spirit or mukhyaprarM. 

{ii) The mind or manas, one which 
perceives, feels, thinks and wills. 

(m) The sense-organs {upalahdhi) and 
acting senses (adhyavasaya), all 
being ten. 

(iv) The material organic body. 

(-u) The objective environment, or the 
objects or meanings of the senses 
(artha) 

All these are not the Atman, and it is only 
through avidya that Atman has become 
identified with them. 

The »ix beginning-less categories'. 

Sankara believes in a two-fold category — 
transcendental and empirical, though strictly 
speaking his philosophy embraces a single 
identical category of existence, because the 
rest all becomes an illusory appearance in the 
advanced stage of knowledge. To the 
sophisticated mind of the lower plane, the 
categories are five more besides Brahman : 

(t) Jlva or the individual soul. 

(ii) Jia — the enveloping conscious 

reality. 
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(m) The difference of the two, of Jiva 
and l^a. 

(iv) Avidya or the Nescience. 

(») The relation of Avidyd and Chit, 
the Brahman. 

Adhydsa : 

To attribute to the real what is different 
from it is called ccdhydsahy Sankara. Adhydsa 
is defined as the appearance of a thing where 
it is not. When light appears double, or 
when rope appears as a snake, we have 
adhydsa. All knowledge of finite things is 
in a sense the negation of pure being, since 
objects are imposed (adhyastd) on the one 
eternal consciousness. The most prominent 
adhydsa is the confusion of the subject with 
the object. 

The three hinds of existence : 

Sankara believes in ^three kinds of 
ezistence ; {%) Pdrmdrthika or the ultimate 
or transcendental reality. Hi) Vydvahdriha, 
or empirical existence and (Hi) Prdtibhdsiha 
or illusory or imaginary existence. Brahman 
is of the first kind, the world of the space- 
time-cause of the second and imagined objects 
like silver in the shell are of the third kind. 
livara or Personal God : 

To the Vedantins, Brahman is one who 
transcends all time-space-cause relation- 
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ships. You cannot say that he ‘exists* 
because this would imply time and space 
•concept. He is beyond all such conceptions. 
The Absolute Brahman remains nirguna 
■or unqualified. He cannot be conceived even. 

But the Absolute becomes qualified, active, 
-creative and personal through the deception 
■of the universal and inevitable avidya. It 
is then called Tivara. It becomes saguna. 
livara i^ the first cause, since he has no 
origin. liva/ra as pure being cannot have 
•sprung from another pure being since the rela- 
tion o£ cause and effect cannot exist_ without 
a certain superiority in the cause. Iha/ra is 
unproduced, has no cause and is no effect. 
That which gives reality to aU modifications 
is livara. He is said to be the material as 
well as the efficient cause of the world. To 
the objection that in experience the same 
intelligent being cannot be a non-intelligent 
material cause. Sankara answers, “It is 
mot necessary that it should be here the same 
as in experience, for this subject is known 
‘by revelation and not by inference.” In 
•short, Sankara does not want to argue this 
^point. In such matters, he does not believe 
In the validity of argumentation even. Crea- 
tion of livara is not like human creation at 
■all. 

■Jiva or the Finite Self ; 

To Sankara, the jiva has a continuity of , 
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existence from eternity, through cycles of 
birth and death, though this continuity has 
a break with the dawn of identity-conscious- 
ness. The ego or the Self is neither real nor 
completely unreal. “The ego is a scientific 
and a pragmatic reality. It has a psychologi- 
cal or epistemological ideality, but no trans- 
cendent reality, a psychological continuity, 
but no metaphysical unity.” 

The relation between livara and jiva is 
not clear. The Vedantins differ at this 
point, l&vara when bound by antahkarana 
or the internal organ is known as jlm. 
AbhMsavada makes jiva a reflection which is 
purely a psychological appearance without 
any reality. It is an immanent aspect of 
the chaitanya. Radhakrishnan expresses 
Sankara’s views like this : “The Lord en- 
dowed with superior limiting adjuncts {nira- 
tiSayopddhif rules the souls with inferior 
limiting adjuncts (nihinopddhi)^ . hvara is 
ever_ free from avidyd^. The limitations 
of livaia do not effect his knowledge. 
livara’s ma^d is subject to him, and so there 
is no concealment of his nature. It does not 
hide hid qualities, even as glass which covers 
objects without concealing their properties. 
The mdyd which is the limitation of I^vct/ra, 


1. Sankara Bhafija, (II, iii, 46}. 

2. Ibid, (n, iii, 43). 

3. Nityanivrttftvidyatyat, (HI, ii, 9). 
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is made up of iuddhatattva, and does not 
produce avidya or antahlcarana. It is subject 
to his control, and helps him in the task of 
creation and destruction. This mdyd, or 
the force of self-expression, in l§vara, 
resulting in the multiplicity of the world, 
deludes the individual soul into the false 
belief of the independence of the world and 
the souls in it. Avidya is the result of mdya. 
The pure consciousness of Brahman when 
associated with mAyd in this sense, is called 

livara, and when with avidya, jlva.'* 

The views regarding anehajivavada (Multi- 
plicity of Souls Theory) are also conflicting. 
Some believe that avidya in the form of 
varying antahkaranas or internal organs gives 
rise to various jivas. Some believe that 
avidya has parts, the destruction of avidya 
can take place in parts also. In fact, no 
satisfactory view has been pointed out in this 
connection, and it is one of the weakest 
points of Sankarika doctrine. 

Sdksin or the witness-self : 

According to the Vedantins, in each 
individual self, there is besides the cognitive, 
emotional and conative experience, the wit- 
ness-self or sdksin. “The external conscious- 
ness is called the sdksin when the internal 
organ serves as the limiting adjunct to it and 
when it illumines objects. The presence of 
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this adjunct is enough to transform the 
ultimate consciousness into the witness-self. 
Though this witnessing consciousness arises 
with the experience of objects, it is not due 
to the experience, but is pre-supposed by it.” 
(Eadhakrisbnan). 

DAYiNANDA’S CRITICISM 

Dayananda believes in the eternal indivi- 
duality and plurality of souls. According 
to him, Brahman and liwra are not different. 
Maya unless it represents the material cause 
is non-existing. Jl'oa does not feel indivi- 
duality because of antahkarana-upadhi or 
because it has no control over mdya. The 
natural question arises ; I^vara had a control 
over maya, but when did he lose this control 
as to manifest himself as jiva. If he lost 
control over mdya before becoming he 
has lost his livaratva. He could not have 
become jiva before losing control over mdya. 
Why did he lose control at all ? These are 
the questions which the Vedantins do not 
answer. To avoid these, some maintain that 
we cannot say when livara came under the 
control of mdya. The jivatva of jiva is 
an^i or beginningless, but nevertheless, they 
maintain that though bondage is from the 
period of eternity, yet it will have an end. 
The moment jiva is free from avidyd, it 
would be Brahman. But is 2k jiva from 
the period of eternity, jivatva is in its very 
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essential nature, and therefore, jiva_ can, 
never be non-jiva. The contact with avidya 
is something positive, and if the contact is 
associated from a beginningless period, it 
will last upto an endless period. 

Criticism of six endless categonea'. 

Dayananda writes: “As can be no soul 
without the conjunction of avidya, with 
and no Uvara without the conjunction of 
mdyd with Brahman”, the sixth beginning- 
less category of your verse, i. e., the 
conjunction of avidya with chit (conscious 
entity) as a separate entity or category 
becomes superfluous, because ignorance and 
illusion, avidya, and maya are both absorbed 
into the soul and livara, and form part and 
parcel of them. 

For the same reason, it is useless to count 
and the soul as beginningless categories 
distinct from Brahman. Hence according to 
your views, only two entities. Brahman and 
avidya are demonstrable and not six. ” 

Brahman devoid of avidya’. 

Dayananda further writes: “Besides your 
idea of Jivara and the soul as two entities 
born of upadhi or ignorance can only be true 
if you could demonstrate the existence of 
avidya, or maya in Brahman who 
is infinite, eternal, holy, all-knowing, 
immortal and omnipresent. 
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‘‘Were you to believe that the 
ignorance (depending upon and 
relating to Self) in Brahman is 
restricted to one place at a time, 
and exists from eternity, the 
whole Brahman cannot be entirely 
pure. 

Besides, when you admit, the 
presence of ignorance in one place, 
it being moveable, will keep 
shifting from place to place; hence 
whichever part of Brahman it 
goes to, that will become ignorant 
and whichever part it leaves, will 
become enlightened. This being 
the case, you could call no part of 
Brahman as eternally pure and 
enlightened. 

Moreover, ignorance on account of 
its presence and consequent 
pleasure and pain etc. in one 
part of Brahman will affect the 
whole, like a wound which though 
confined to one part of the body 
causes pain to be felt throughout 
the system. 

Again, that part of Brahman which 
is in the pale of ignorance will 
know that it is so, whilst the 
part of Brahman that is outside 
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the pale of ignorance will know 
itself to be free from it. Hence 
Brahman will be divided into parts, 
one inside and the other outside 
the pale of ignorance. If you 
reply, ‘Let Him be divided, it 
would be of no consequence to 
Him’. He would then no longer 
remain indivisible, and consequent- 
ly, He will not be the one 
Absolute unity. 

(e) Besides, ignorance or incorrect 
knowledge being only an attribute 
must necessarily be associated with 
the substance in samavaya or 
inherent relation. Hence it can 
not be temporary, it will ever be 
associated. Thus Brahman would 
ever remain associated with 
ignorance. 

Antahltaraixa does not explain the difference. 

Dayananda continues : 

(a) If you believe that 

Brahman becomes the soul 
through the intervention of 
an upadhi called antahharaij.a or 
internal organ, we ask whether 
Brahman is all-pervading or 
circumscribed. If you answer 
that He is all-pervading but the 
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upadhi is circumscribed, i. e., 
limited as regards space, and is 
separate in each man, does that 
medium then move about or not ? 
If you say, that it moves about, 
does Brahman as well move with 
it or does it remain stationary ? 
You will say that he remains 
stationary. If so, then whichever 
part the upddhi, here the 
antahkarw^a, leaves, that must 
become free from ignorance, whilst 
whichever part it goes to, that 
part of the pure enlightened 
Brahman must necessarily become 
ignorant. In other words, 
man at one moment becomes 
ignorant and at the next 
enlightened. 

(6) Hence salvation and bondage will 
also become of momentary dura- 
tion, and just as one cannot 
remember what another has seen 
or heard, similarly, what Brahman 
has seen or heard yesterday, he 
could not possibly remember today, 
because the time and place of his 
observation are totally different 
from those of his remembrance. 

(c) If you say that aU-where Brahman 
is the same, then why is it not 
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omniscient all-where ? If you 
say that antahharanas are different 
or distinct from each other in 
different people, the resulting 
knowledge will also be then 
different, our answer is, that 
medium being material or ja^, 
it cannot be the seat of conscious- 
ness. 

Ohidabhasa doctrine criticised. 

Dayananda criticises the doctrine of 
of cJtiddbhdsa which means that the soul is 
nothing but an image or reflection of 
Brahman. 

(а) The image is of momentary 

duration and hence it will perish. 
The image itself neither feels 
pain nor enjoys the bliss. Who will 
then enjoy the bliss of salvation ? 

(б) We shall ask, what is the essential 

iotm otchiddbJidsa^ You will say, 
it is essentially Brahman, but 
Brahman mistakes about his 
own form. He becomes ignorant 
of his own Self. We shall ask, 
what is the motive cause for the 
forgetfulness ? You will say, 
avidya We shall ask, whether 
this amdya should be attributed 
to the all-knowing Brahman or 
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to one of finite knowledge. You 
will say, that it should be attribut- 
ed to one of the finite knowledge. 
But according to you, before the 
occurrence of chiddhhasa there 
nothing existed besides the 
absolute Brahman. The finite 
soul did not exist. It will 
only be right, if you believe that 
the soul existed quite distinct 
from Brahman from the very 
beginning. 

(c) You will say : Just as fire while per- 
meating through different objects, 
takes their own appearance, 
similarly. Brahman also appears 
distinctively in the own-shapes 
of different objects, material and 
non-material. In fact, Brahman is 
neither material nor He is the soul. 
Just as the sun appears to be 
many inspite of being one when 
seen as reflection in a number of 
pots filled with water, and just 
as when the pots are broken, 
the sun remains unaffected, 
or when the pots are removed, 
the sun does not move, similarly 
in various antahharaims. Brahman 
is reflected. We c&ll it chiddhhasa. 
The soul exists so long as the 
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antahharana exists, but when 
antahkararva is destroyed by 
knowledge, the soul assumes the 
form of Brahman. So long as 
chidabhasa imposes upon himself 
the attributes of an ignorant, 
enjoying, sufEering etc., he cannot 
get rid of the bondage of the world. 

•On this, Dayananda says : 

Your this analogy does not hold 
good, because the sun, water and 
pot, are all bodies with forms. 
Moreover, the sun is distinct from 
water and pots, and water and pot 
distinct from the sun, and only on 
this account, the reflection of one 
can exist in the other. Had they 
been without form, there would 
have been no reflection. Because 
Brahman is omnipresent and 
devoid of all forms, He cannot 
exist apart from any other object 
(just as sky), and being related as 
the pervading and the pervaded, 
He is different from the objects. 
The pervading and the pervaded 
are ^stinct and yet together. 
Had they been one, pervading- 
pervaded relationship would not 
arise. The Antaryami Brahmana 
of the Brhadaranyaka has clearly 
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expounded it. 

(d) There can be no reflection of 
Brahman because he is devoid of 
form. If you say that the one 
devoid of form is also reflected 
as the blue of the sky in water 
or mirror, we shall say, how 
you do state that the sky which is 
reflected is devoid of form. It 
would not have been seen, had 
it not possessed any form. How 
can a thing be reflected in a 
mirror or water which has no 
form ? What you see as the blue 
sky is not that all-pervading 
formless sky. What we see as 
the sky is due to the light scat* 
tered by particles of dust, moisture 
etc., suspended in the atmosphere. 
The world of delusion and dreams. 

The Adhyasavadins regard all phenomena 
to be unreal like dreams, or like a rope 
taken to be a snake, or a shell 
appearing like silver or a mirage, or an 
enchanted island. Whatever appears is a 
delusion and unreal. By imposing or 
adhyaropa, they mean mistaking some- 
thing for something else. Dayananda points 
out that the fallacy in this analogy is that 
you regard rope as existing while the snake 
as unexisting. Does snake not exist ? You 
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would say that it does not exist in the rope, 
it exists somewhere else, only its impression 
is in the mind. If it be so, then snake as 
such cannot be called at least non-existing. 
Similarly, the illusions of a man in a tree, 
of silver in shell etc., do not show that man 
or silver exists nowhere. The same is the 
case with dreams. The things visualised 
in dreams are also not wholly non-existing, 
they do exist somewhere, and leave impres- 
sions in us. The dream is not the imposing 
of a non-existent in the existent. If it be 
said that sometimes, it so happens that one 
dreams such as has never happened, never 
heard or never seen, for example to see one’s 
own head severed from the body or to see 
himself weeping and similar other improba- 
bilities, but this too does not support your 
view, because no such impressions do occur 
which have not been experienced. Without 
impression, there is no memory, and without 
memory, no direct perception. Such impres- 
sions only occur when one has seen or heard 
the head of some one severed, or somebody 
weeping. This is not the imposing of 
something non-existent. It can only be 
compared to the work of a painter who 
works with memory after experiencing at 
some particular time. In dreams there may 
be a disorder of actually cognised impressions 
but it does not contradict the wbolcsome 
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existence. 

Similar is the case of misrepresenting a 
rope for snake when seen in dark. In all 
these cases, an epistemological difficulty 
arises. We would ask, who becomes ignorant 
first? You will say Brahman, it is Brahman 
who is first afEected with upadhi. We shall 
ask, whether He became ignorant first and 
then was atiected with upddhi. You would 
say. Brahman was pure and all-knowing 
before being afEected with upddhi. If you 
say that upddhi pre-existed, then He was not 
Brahman. In either case the state of illusion 
or of dreams cannot be applied to Brahman, 
and unless applied He cannot become a soul. 
To regard Brahman as Absolute, beyond time, 
space and cause, and then to impose upon Him 
disabilities of all sorts, does not speak much 
of the monistic doctrine. To regard 
Brahman, absolutely unchangeable and 
immaterial, and then to regard Him as the 
material cause of the cosmos is simply an 
argument which even transcends the transcen- 
dental plane. 

A true Yedantin would perhaps say that 
such matters should not be argued by an 
empirical logic, but he wants us to be 
convinced of his this conviction on the basis 
of an empirical logic. A Vedantin wants us 
to discard logical categories, but if we ask, 
‘why’, he would try to convince us on 
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the basis of those very categories. A 
Vedantin does not like our taking analogies 
from the empirical world to establish the 
pluralistic doctrine, but he on his part would 
try to expose the empirical by analogies 
equally empirical. In his enthusiasm of 
getting rid of duality, he would arbitrarily 
make an assumption of such entities, which 
having failed to explain and realise, he would 
not like to argue. 

Dayananda does not disbelieve in a 
transcendental state. But his transcendental 
state is not transcendental in respect that 
there everything is reduced to an Absolute 
unity, it is transcendental because it is 
different from the empirical. In the empirical 
world, we generally get our experiences in 
terms of our sense organs and their percep- 
tions. But a yogin or the one relieved from 
the mortal bondage would be now experienc- 
ing with his own chit. His experiences would 
be different. The pleasure experienced by 
him now will be different from what he had 
been hitherto regarding as pleasure. But 
this does not negative his experiences in the 
empirical state. The empirical world would 
still be existing as real and true. The empirical 
world has its existence irrespective of the 
knower or the bound soul. J ust as a child when 
transcends to an advanced stage leaves playing 
with toys, though toys have independent 



existence, similarly, the one unbound discards 
the empirical world with which he had been 
so far playing. For him, the empirical world 
is of no concern, but still the empirical world 
has a reality of its own. The transcendental 
world has its own reality, and the empirical 
world has its own. Brahman is Brahman and 
the souls are souls, bound by the relationship 
of pervading and the pervaded, the one being 
the dimensionless unity pervading through 
other infinite dimensionless units. Both 
being dimensionless are co-existing and yet 
distinct. 



Chapter IX 

Prakfti or Primordial Matter 

W E have so far attempted to impress that 
the empirical world is not unreal or 
phantastic. It is governed by the 
Law of Universal Causation. There is order, 
purpose and design in it. W e have also seen 
that its efficient, immaterial, intelligent cause 
cannot be the material cause also. We also do 
not disbelieve in a transcendental world, where 
the experiences of the self will be quite 
•different from what we have here, because they 
will be independent of the sense organs, and 
moreover, the unbound soul in the transcen- 
dental stage will be occupied in the com- 
munion with the Higher Self, and so the 
empirical world, would be of no significance 
to it. But this does not impose phantasm 
-or unreality, at least so far as the existence 
And purpose is concerned, on the empirical 
world. 

According to Dayananda, material cause 
-of the creation is known as prakrti. 
When we say that it is the upadana hdravux 
•or the material cause, it is implied that in 
the hands of an efficient cause, it can be 
moulded, transformed and designed, thus 
giving rise to what is known as phenomenon. 



Then it has a name and form. The primor- 
dial prahrti thus becomes vikrti or the 
modified one. It is also known as the 
karyavastha or the effect-state. Prakrti in 
the primordial state is all-inclusive, that is, it 
is capable of giving rise to any name and any 
form, it is all-embracing ; it is one, potentially 
having many. Take the case of gold. We 
can say, that gold as metal corresponds to 
the primordial state. It can be converted to 
rings, bangles, and a number of ornaments. 
The gold as metal is one, but potentially, it 
has many forms in it. Simply, it requires a 
designer or an efficient cause to work out. 
We shall say, it is the samyavastha of all 
the ornamental forms. Samyavastha is 
nothing more than the potential sameness for 
many forms. Take the case of clay. It 
potentially contains all the forms of jug, jar, 
toy, tumbler etc. It is their samyavastha, 
because from clay, a designer is equally free 
to design out anything whether Jug or Jar. 
A piece of paper has potentially a number of 
diagrams, pictures and paintings. You can 
draw out a camel or a cart or anything you 
like. The paper is all-inclusive. It is the 
samyavastha of all the sketches, it simply 
requires an artist to work them out. 

When a design has been worked out, it 
loses the significance of being the samyavas- 
iha. Limitations are imposed to its poten- 
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tiality. From flour, you could have made 
bread, loaf, cake, pudding and so many 
things, but once it has been designed to the 
form of bread, it has attained limita- 
tions. It is now potentially much less cap- 
able o£ being transformed to so many forms 
as before. Thus this karyavastha or the 
effect-form has lost its samyavastha or the 
potentially all-embracing causal form. Simi- 
larly, we know that vikrti is not the samya- 
vastha while prakrti is so. This all-embrac- 
ing primordial prakrti is the upadana or 
material cause of the cosmos. It is not 
matter in the sense we generally use the 
term. It is matter because it is the primor- 
dial material cause of the creation. By 
matter, we would mean something which can 
be transformed or designed into phenomena 
or which primordially embraces all pheno- 
mena. 

IS PKAKI^TI INFEREED OE COGNISED ? 

We have just said, that prakrti is devoid 
of all names and forms, though potentially it 
embraces all names and forms. The primor- 
dial prakrti is one continuous unity. In the 
primordial state it has no dimensions. Hence 
it cannot be the object of perception or cogni- 
tion- It only manifests itself when it is 
manifested. Then it becomes vikrti. When 
we say, it is now vikrti, we mean two things, 
firstly, it connotes the modified state and 
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secondly, it is vilcrti because it can now 
produce vikara in our cognising senses. In 
the vikrta form alone, it is the object of our 
cognitions. If seen from this point of view, 
we shall say that prahrti is not directly 
cognised, it is only inferred from the cogni- 
tion of the modified state. 

But prahrti is not only inferred one; in a 
way, it is directly cognised too. When we 
see a gold bangle, and infer that it is made of 
gold, we do not actually mean that the idea 
of gold is only inferred one. We feel as if 
we directly cognise gold too. Similarly, 
when we see a pot, we feel that we are per- 
ceiving clay also, inspite of the fact that the 
original unburnt clay is quite different from 
the burnt appearance in the pot. Even on 
seeing curd, we feel as if we are perceiving 
milk in the modified form. When a chemist 
speaks, thinks, or sees a lump of common 
salt, he feels as if he is seeing before him a 
multitude of sodium and chloride ions. It is 
because the cause is not annihilated while 
passing to an effect. The cause proceeds to 
the effect, the effect pre-exists in the cause 
and also because there is samaxia/ya or in- 
herent relation of the two. The continuity 
of state from the cause to effect makes it 
possible to perceive cause and effect side by 
side. 

The case with an efficient cause is 
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different. The eflScient cause remains itself 
unchanged, unmodified and unattached. It 
simply leaves the impression of its intelli- 
gence, design and order, in its workmanship. 
I know that the workmanship emphatically 
declares out, at each stage and at each point, 
that there is an intelligent designer, but it 
actually declares a little more too. It speaks 
out that to find out the efficient cause, we 
shall have to transcend deeper and higher. 
The intelligent cause is not entangled with 
the creation; it is not directly cognisable. It 
is not a part and portion of the modification. 

DAYiNANDA’S CONCEPTION OP ORIGIN 

In the eighth chapter of the Satyarthor 
praka^a, Dayananda has in brief referred to 
nine atheistic views regarding creation. We 
shall begin with an account of them. 

( t ) The Void Hypothesis ; 

In one of the Samkhya Sutras, the argu- 
ment of an atheist is : The void is the 
reality ; the positive perishes, because perish- 
ing is the character of things^ (I, 44). There 
was void in the beginning, and the end 
would be a void and therefore, the reality is 
not of a positive nature. On this, Dayananda 
says, that void in the beginning and void 
at the end does not mean the existence of 


1- i 
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nothing. By void is meant an entity with- 
out dimensions. The term void is also used 
for etherial void {akaid), primordial prakrti, 
and the point. But these all have existence. 
A point leads to a line, a line to figures, 
and figures to actual objects. Similarly, 
from dimensionless prakrti are evolved all 
the dimensional objects. Nothing can be 
born out of nothing. Void is not nothing, 
it is simply dimensionless. How can a 
void be void when it is known ? And the 
knower also cannot be a void, if void means 
nothing. 

(m) The Non-existent Hypothesis : 

In the Nyaya Sutras, Gautama has dis- 
cussed the following argument of an opponent. 
The existent is born out of the non-existent, 
because nothing germinates until the seed 
gets destroyed. We cannot say that the 
sprout has come out of the seed. It only 
came out when the seed became non-exis- 
tent^ (IV, i, 14). Dayananda gives the 
same answer which Gautama gave. The 
thing out of which the sprout has come 
forth was pre-existing in the seed. Had it 
not been so, it would not have been sprouted. 
The Nyaya (IV, i, 17) also says* that had 
it come out of a non-existent, a spoiled 

2. ^ I 
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seed, the burnt or ground or eaten up, should 
have also given rise to a plant, or the seed of 
one thing should have given the plant of 
the other. So the reasoning of the non- 
existent hypothesis is not tenable. 

(m) The Arbitration Hypothesis : 

An opponent says : Why not be God the 
whole cause of creation? Do we not see 
that many of the actions done by a man 
go unrewarded which shows that God works 
arbitrarily ? Then why not be God regarded 
as an arbitrator in all matters of creation^, 
(IV, i, 19)? To this, Dayananda replies; 
Had the fruit of an action been arbitrarily 
depended on God, the fruit could have been 
obtained without an action too (cf. Nyaya^, 
IV, i, 20; 21). Neither God gives fruit 
without action, nor action itself can lead 
to fruit without God. God gives fruits 
according to actions. 

(iv) The Non-causal Hypothesis : 

The Nyaya quotes an opponent: Subs- 
tances are produced without cause even, 
just as thorns are seen without reason in 
some plants® (IV, i, 22). To this the 

1. I s’two II 
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reply given is (cf. Nyaya^ , IV, i, 23, 24) : 
The same is the cause of one out of which 
it is born. Because the thorns are not seen 
in all the trees, they are related in a causal 
manner to the particular trees. And there- 
fore, the creation cannot occur without 
cause. 

(v) The Non-eternal Hypothesis : 

Because everything is born and will 
ultimately end, and therefore, everything is 
non-eternal^ {Nyayax IV, i, 25). A 
neo-Vedantin says : Brahman is only real, the 
world is unreal and the soul is non-difiEerent 
from God. Thus these neo-Vedantins also 
belong to this school. But this view is 
refuted by Gautama thus: The non-eternity, 
at least, of all of them must be eternal, and 
therefore, everything cannot be non-eternal. 
One would say that just as fire having burnt 
everything else gets itself extinguished, 
similarly, therefore, when everything would 
come to an end this causal eternity will also 
end^ (IV, i, 27). On this Dayananda says : 
Whatever is cognised and established cannot 
be non-existing in the present, and in its 

3 . ) 
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causal form, it will always persist and cannot 
be non-eternal^ (IV, i, 28). 

Regarding neo-Vedantic conception, which, 
maintains that the world is imaginary like a 
dream or like illusion of snake in rope, 
Dayananda says that ‘ imaginary ’ also denotes 
a quality. A quality is always associated with 
dravya or substance. The quality and 
substance cannot be separated. Therefore, at 
the basis of imaginariness, there must be 
some substance which cannot be unreal if 
imaginariness does exist in it. You cannot 
say that imaginariness is also imaginary. 
Moreover, if one who imagines is eternal, 
then the object imagined by him, or rather 
imagination, should also be eternal in essence. 

Another objection is raised like this : 
Just as the objects externally cognised 
become non-eternal in dreams, and of dreams 
and of awakened state disappear in deep 
slumber, similarly, why do not regard the 
objects cognised in an awakened state to 
be also dream-like ? Dayananda says 



*“ As regards the argument from the dream 
state, it is pointed out that no argument is adduced 
hy the nihilists to show that the knowledge we have 
is comparable to that of a dream in place of that of 
our waking experience, nor again is it shown that our 
dream experience is of non-existing things. To these 
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that during sleep or, dreams, objects cognised 
are not destroyed. They simply pass out of 
consciousness. They are as if thrown into 
the back-ground, but they do really exist. 

(w) The JSternal Hypothesis'. 

The whole world is eternal because it is 
born out of the eternal five elements. It has 
no beginning and no end.^ (IV, i, 29). 
To this objection of an opponent, Dayananda 
says that we actually see that many things 
are born and they actually end also, and 
therefore, this gross world (in the effect-form) 
cannot be eternal (cf. Nyaya^, IV, i, 30). It 
had a beginning and it will have an end. By 
end is meant the reduction of the effect- 
form to the causal one. The world at each 
step is changing and so it cannot be eternal 
as such. 

{vii) The Distinctness Hypothesis'. 

The opponent who propounds this 
hypothesis maintains, that everything in 

retorts, Vatsyayana adds the telling argument that 
the only ground on which it can be taken that 
things seen in a dream do not really exist is that 
they are seen no more in the waking state, which 
implies that our waking experience is real”. (Keith, 
Indian Logic and Atomism p. 209, 1921). 

1* I 
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this world is a distinct separate difiEerentiated 
entity. We cognise one object at a time and 
no two objects are inter-related.* (Nyaya*. 
IV, i, 34). On this Dayananda says : The 
whole exists in its parts. They are not 
devoid of all relations. At least, the following 
things are common to all, though they 
■themselves are separate entities: Time, 
space, God and order and genus. There is 
nothing that can exist separate from or 
without them. In appearance they might be 
•different, but they cannot be called isolated, 
they are inter-related. Gautama says that parts 
are «not distinct, they are inter-related to 
form a whole. The object which can be 
served by a jar cannot be served by its compo- 
nents or the minute particles. So the 
existence of jar cannot be denied, but jar is 
the connective or collective name of the 
particles. As by cognising different compo- 
nents, the impression of the whole is formed, 
the hypothesis that everything is distinct and 
unrelated cannot be maintained® (IV, i, 35). 

(yiii) The Exclusion Hypothesis : 

The . opponent maintains that a 
particular object excludes all other objects, 
so it is mostly exclusion in all the cases. 
A cow is not a horse, not a camel, not a cat 
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and not so many things. And so mostly, it 
is N OT. Similarly, a horse is N OT so far as 
so many objects are concerned. So mostly, 
most of the objects are NOT and so every- 
thing is NOT. " (lV,i,37). 

To this, Dayananda replies that a cow is 
at least a cow, and a horse is at least a horse. 
If everything is NOT, then the cow is also 
NOT NOT'COW. In fact, cow is cow because 
something else is not cow. This sort of 
argument as propounded by the opponent is 
a mere play of words. If cow is not cow, 
how will you say that the cow is not horse, 
not cat and so on. This you could oniy'say 
because you were sure that cow is cow. If 
cow would not have been a cow, it would have 
been equally a horse, a cat, and so on, for 
horse would not have been a horse and a cat 
would not have been a cat. 

(ix) The Nature Hypothesis'. 

Everything is maintained to have been 
born out of the Nature, just as grain and 
moisture when in contact produce insects, 
seeds when come in contact with earth and 
water produce grass, plants etc., or when air 
comes in contact with water, it produces 
foam in sea. Similarly, the world is created 
by the naturalities of the elements. No 
efficient creator is necessary. This argument 


1. I 
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we have discussed in our chapter on God. 
Dayananda maintains that the efficient cause 
is necessary to bring about the desired 
contact. 

Frakrti with all atoms in the effect- 
form unless properly ordained by God with 
the requisite knowledge and skill cannot by 
itself produce anything. 

(») The Relativistic Hypothesis: 

The Nyaya Sutras raise one more 
objection from the opponent: Nothing 
possesses a natural attribute of its own 
because it is all-relative. A thing is long 
with respect to short and short with 
respect to long. It is neither long nor short 
by itself. And so we cannot ascribe any 
attribute to anything ^ (IV, i, 89). Gautama 
says that this sort of argument involves 
vyaghatorfallacy^ (IV, i, 40). One must fix 
up a standard and should not argue both ways. 
If A is to be compared with B, B cannot be 
compared at the same time with A unless 
A is established. This sort of relativity does 
not deny the truths about them. Because 
there is truth in them and therefore, they 
are related in a particular way. A relation is 
only ascribed when the objects are true and 
real in nature. 

2 . 
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Dayananda agrees with Gautama in all his 
criticism and finally maintains along with 
him that the world is real, it has an efficient 
cause different from the material one. The 
material cause of the world has given rise 
to a cosmos which is bound by the causal 
relations. The empirical cosmos is not eternal 
in its form, though in essence, it can be 
reduced to the primordial fralcrti, out of 
which it is born. There is no arbitrariness 
in the world on the part of God. Everything 
is worked in perfect harmony and order. The 
world is real, the phenomena are real and they 
fall within the domain of a philosopher to 
study aud investigate. It is worthwhile to 
attempt to explain the cosmos. With this 
realistic outlook, Gautama proceeds on with 
his search after truth, and with the same 
outlook, Dayananda proceeds through all his 
investigations. We shall now see how from 
the primordial cause, the whole cosmos has 
evolved. 

NATUBE OF THE PROBLEM 

This being established that the woidd is 
real, and at the basis of it is some primordial 
cause, we have now to proceed on to some 
of the details. There are two processes by 
which we can approach the problem. The 
one is analytic and the other is synthetic-. 
In one case, we have to. go , down from 
phenomena to primordiality and in the other 
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case, from primordiality, we have to rise to 
the stage of phenomena But what phenomena 
are we concerned with ? A philosopher 
works out the fundamentals and it is left to 
the scientist to work out individual details. 
Shall we have to explore how the world came 
into existence, or how moon separated from 
the earth or how gold came into form in the 
Kolar Fields, or how from a seed comes out a 
plant, or again how, we fall ill, we feel pain 
and pleasure ? There is no dearth of problems, 
which are as much scientific as philosophic. 

A child, at the most, realises that the piece 
of bread is originally placed somewhere in 
the kitchen almirah and its mother takes it 
out from there. The one, more grown up, 
knows that the bread is made up of flour. If 
he is more advanced, he would say, that bread 
originally exists in wheat. Perhaps even 
the more learned would stop at the point 
that the wheat comes out of a plant whose 
seed is no more than a wheat itself. But how 
does one wheat gives rise to so many grains 
of wheat ? It does so, this we know but our 
knowledge ends here. A chemist or a botanist 
would go deeper and he would explain that 
starch and protein of the wheat have 
been synthesised out of the carbon dioxide 
and water and nitrogen present either in 
the atmosphere or in the soil. Starch can be 
transformed to carbon dioxide and water and 
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the reverse process o£ synthesising starch 
from carbon dioxide and water can also be 
realised. So from the gross form of bread, 
we have analytically gone to a sub-state, 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide and water. A 
chemist will go a step forward and stop at 
the elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. These elements do not take us 
to the primordial state, but we are certainly 
approaching the state by and by. 

Let us see, what a physicist has to say. 
A chemist would regard atoms and molecu- 
les as the last units of entity with which he 
has generally to deal with. But a physicist 
breaks up the atom into electrons and the 
nucleus. This nucleus he further sub-a’vides 
into protons, alpha-particles, neutrons, and 
positrons. He further finds evidences of 
such entities as neutrino, negative protons 
and so on and so forth. 

The study of radiations have also taken 
us very far and wide. Besides visible 
radiations of light, we have been long in 
possession of ultra-violet and infra-red. The 
still finer radiations of very small length 
are known as X-rays. The radiations of very 
long lengths have found their application 
in wireless. From radioactive sources 
are available highly penetrating radiations 
like gamma rays, and then there are the 
universally present cosmic radiations. 
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Originally, the science was divided 
between matter and energy. But since, 
Planck developed his quantum theory of 
light, the old corpuscular theory, maintaining 
that the radiations are emitted in 
discrete particles or quanta has been revised. 
The work of Max Born, Jordan, Pauli and 
Dirac gave a new method of reckoning and 
matrix computation. The work of Heisen- 
berg and de Broglie and also Schroedinger 
evolved out a system known as wave 
mechanics. On the other hand, the work 
■of G. P. Thomson, Germer. Davisson and 
Kupp clearly showed the wave-like character 
of electrons and other material particles. 
Thus the present tendencies are to regard 
matter and energy as inter-related. Fundamen- 
tally, both can be reduced to one, the one 
wiiich is neither matter nor energy, and is 
still the both. 

Going into such details is the scientists’ 
attitude. But a philosopher transcends the 
■scientific method, because the latter involves 
experimental limitations. What a scientist 
disintegrates by his physical appliances,^ a 
philosopher* looks iuto its plausibility 
through his mental eye. Ee is not concerned 
whether the so-called atom is the last 
divisible unit or the electron. When we 
ehall come to the VaiSe§ika Atomism we 
■shall see that a philosopher’s atom remains 
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always indivisible. So long as it is divisible^ 
it is not atom. All the scientific attempts' 
are to asymptotically approach the philoso- 
pher’s atom. A philosopher’s atom would 
always remain a step ahead of the scientist’s- 
atom. 


THE STABTING POINT 

The one fundamental thing in which all' 
the thinkers are probably one is the ‘’princi- 
ple of gradual or successive evolution'. 
The very idea of a primordial cause existing 
implies that evolution has taken place in 
regular steps, and all phenomena have not 
come out at random. In this successive 
series of evolution the question is, where to- 
start with ? It depends on one’s own choice 
it depends on one’s view-point, it depends on 
to what extent deep the one is prepared to go 
into the enquiry. In the Upanisads, we find 
the stages of evolution having been treated 
differently. Professor Banade has divided the 
theories of Upanisadic cosmogony into two 
main groups : the impersonalistic and perso- 
nalistic. “Among the impersonalistic theories,”" 
writes Professor Banade, “may be included 
the theories which regard either or all of the 
elements as the substratum of things, or 
even such abstract conception as not-Being 
of Being or Life-force as lying at the root of 
M things whatsoever. Among the perso- 
nalistic theories are theories which try ta 
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account for the origin of creation from the 
Atman or God and insist in various ways 
either on the dualistic aspect of creation, or 
the emanatory or even the highly philosophi- 
cal aspect implied in Theism proper.” 
Certainly, when one has to trace the orgin to 
the efficient cause, he will have to advance a 
personalistic theory, but in the present 
chapter, we are concerned with the material 
cause alone, and shall see, how far we can go 
into the search of origin. 1 agree with 
Kanade when he says that “When the Upani- 
sadLc sages regard those elements as the 
source of things, we must take them to mean 
what they say, and not, as certain later com- 
mentators under the spell of their theological 
idea have done, regard those elements as 

equivalent to deities All theological 

commentators on the Upanisads such as 
Sankara and Ramanuja have understood these 
elements as meaning deities and not the ele- 
ments proper. But if we just consider for a 
while the naivetd with which the theories 
were ushered into being, it may be impossible 
for us to doubt that the Upanisadic seers 
meant by the elements the elements proper, 
and not deities corresponding to those ele- 
ments.” This is exactly the view taken by 
Dayananda also. 

The Brhadarauyaka (V, v, 1) . says that 
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‘apa’ was the first to exist^. The apa may 
be water or may mean God. A passage in 
the Ohhandogya regards air as the final 
absorbent of all things whatsoever® (I V,iii,l-2). 
“When fire is extinguished, it goes to the air, 
when the sun sets, it goes to the air, when the 
moon sets, it goes to the air, when the waters 
dry up, they go to the air ; thus verily, is air 
the final absorbent of all things whatsoever.” 
But another passage of the same Upani- 
sad traces the origin to aka^a or the void or 
ether or space. “All these beings emerge 
from space and are finally absorbed in space ; 
space is verily greater than any of these 
things ; space is the final habitat* (I, ix, 1).” 
A passage in Taittiriya says that “Asat or 
not-Being originally existed, and from that 
came forth the Being ^ (II, 7).” The Nasadiya 
Sukta of the Rgveda has already been discuss- 
ed before. In the Vedas themselves, the 
evolution has been traced in a number of 
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ways, the starting point in several cases 
being different. 

THE HARMONY 

Not only in the TJpanisads, in the six 
systems of philosophy too, origin o£ the 
cosmos has been treated differently. In this 
connection, Dayananda has discussed an 
essential point. He raises the question thus : 

‘‘If they harmonise, why is it that in the 
Taittiriya Upanisad, creation is described in the 
following manner : Out of prakrti^ the elementary 
material cause of the world, God fi st created dkasa. 
Then was evolved vdyu\ out of vdyu proceeded 
agni ) after agni came out water ; then earth ; from 
earth then came out vegetables, then food, then the 
y a and finally the human body In the Chhan- 
dogva is written that creation begins with agni etc., 
in the Aitereya, that it begins with water. In the 
Veda itself in some places, purusa while in others 
Hiranyagarhha has been described as the cause of 
the Universe ; whilst in the Mimamsa karma (action 
or application) ; in the VaiSesika time, in the Nyaya 
paramdnus or atoms, in the Y oga purusdrtha or the 
conscious exertion, in the Samkhya the prakrti and 
in the Vedanta the Brahman. Now out of all these, 
which is right and which is wrong ? ** 

Dayananda answers the question as 
follows: 

1. mm vnror: i : i 
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“They are all right, not one of them is wrong. He 
is in the wrong who misunderstands them. God is the 
efficient cause and prakrti the material cause of the 
Universe. After makdpralaya^ the Great Dissolution, 
the next creation starts with the dkdsa or the space 
or void. In minor dissolution, when the disintegra- 
tion does not reach the stage of vd^u and dkdka^ 
but only reaches that of agni^ the next creation 
begins with agni or fire. But when after dissolution 
in which even agni is not disintegrated, the next 
creation begins with water and so forth. In other 
words, the next creation starts at where the previous 
dissolution ends, 

^^Purusa and Hiranyagarbha^ as we have des- 
cribed in the first chapter* are names of God. Nor 
is there contrariety in the description of creation 
given in the six ^dstras^ There is no contrariety^ 
because by contrariety is meant the conflict or 
difference on one and the same point. Now mark 
how the descriptions of the six idstras harmonize 
with each other. The Mimamsa says, ‘nothing can be 
produced without proper application or effort.^ The 
Vaisesika says, ‘nothing can be done or made, with- 
out the expenditure of time.’ The Nyaya says, 
‘nothing can be produced without the material cause.’’ 
The Yoga says, ‘nothing can be made without the 
requisite skill, knowledge and thought.^ The Samkhya 
says, ‘nothing can be made without the definite 
combination of atoms.^ The Yedanta says, ‘nothing 
can be made without a maker.^ This simply shows 
that the creation of the world requires six different 
causes which have been described separately by each 
separate kdstra. There is no contradiction in these 
descriptions. The six Sdsfras together serve to 
explain the phenomenon of creation in the same way 
as six men would help each other to put a thatch on 
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the roof of a house/’ 

Dayananda then illustrates by the 
‘Andha-gaja Nydya\ a story of six blinds 
and their search to know what an elephant is. 

In this passage, Dayananda has placed 
two view»points: Firstly, the re-evolution 
would occur at that stage to which the dis- 
solution occurred previously. The ordinary 
dissolution does not reduce phenomena 
always to the same fineness, and therefore, 
the origin may be at some time one, whilst 
at some other time, the other. Secondly, for 
the appearance of a particular phenomenon, 
the cause need not always be singled out to be 
one. There may be a number of causes and 
every philosopher has a right to begin with 
anyone of them according to his point of 
view. 

THE SSMKHrA EVOLUTION 

The Samkhya does not deal with extra- 
cosmic evolution ; it is mainly concerned with 
the intra-cosmic. It accounts how from the 
primordial matter, the whole human body could 
be evolved. It explains the evolution of the 
world within our body and therefore, we have 
called it intra-cosmic. We shall describe the 
Samkhya doctrine in brief as follows: 

We can directly perceive the gross form 
or the sthula hhuta. This becomes our 
starting point. Because we perceive five 
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sthiila bhvtas through our five sense organs, 
we infer that they are related to five 
abstracts, the panchatanmatras, the sound, 
touch, form, taste and smell corresponding to 
alcana, vayu, agni, apa, and prthivi, 
through five organs, irotra, tvacha, chaJcsn, 
rasana and riastJca. Thus from the gross 
forma, we have inferred the presence of 
panchatanmatras ^ (I, 62). From the correla- 
tion of both internal and external organs of 
senses with panchatanmatras, we next infer 
the presence of the egotizing organ, the 
ahamJcara^ because without egotization, the 
varying impressions of organs could not be 
correlated (1, 63). From ohamTcara, we arrive 
at cmtahharanM ® (I, 64), the internal organ, 
which is also the same thing as mahan or 
mahatov Buddhisattvaov even manas* (1, 71). 
From mahat, manas or antahkarana, we 
arrive at prakrti^ (I, 65). Now, we can say 
how the twenty-four entities evolved one 
after the other. The soul is the twenty-fifth 
entity, which does not directly partake into 
the evolution, but still, it is an entity because 
for its sake, the former evolution takes place. 
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The whole ordainmeut must be for somebody 
else and hence, we infer the presence of the 
souP (I, 66). 

Evolution is the reverse process which 
we can now follow. From primordial prakrti, 
the first thing affected is mahat or manas, 
(I, 71) ; the next one is egotizing organ, the 
ahamkara^ (i, 72). From the ahcmkara, are 
evolved the five tanmatras (or rudiments) 
and two forms of senses (ten in number are 
the external and mind is the internal, the 
eleventh). After this, evolved the five gross 
elements. These together with the soul 
form the series of the twenty-five^- (I, 61). 

We have said in the beginning in this 
chapter that prakrti is the sdmyavasthd or 
the state of equipoise of three Gunas, sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. We have also explained 
what we mean by equipoise in this case. 
It is difficult to say what sattva, rajas and 
tamas mean, because from any point of view, 
a classification into three can be easily 
made, the two, sattva and tamas being the 
two extremes and rajas being the middle 
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one.' Dayananda has translated sattva as 
iuddha or pure, rajas as maddhya or the 
middle one and tamas jadya or inert and 
sloth. The exposition given by Radha- 
krishnan appears to be quite satisfactory : 
“The first of these is called sattva. It is 
potential consciousness, and therefore, tends 
to conscious manifestation and causes 
pleasure to the individual. Etymologically, 
the word sattva is derived from ‘sat' or 
that which is real or existent. Since 
consciousness (cAmtanya) is generally granted 
such existence, sattva is said to be potential 
consciousness. In a secondary sense, ‘saf 
also means perfection, and so the sattva 
element is what produces goodness and 
happiness. It is said to be buoyant or light. 
The second, rajas is the source of activity 
and produces pain. Rajas leads to a life of 
feverish enjoyment and restless effort. The 
third is tamas that which resists activity 
and produces the state of apathy or 
indifference. It leads to ignorance and 
sloth.” So long as prakrti is avyakta or 
unmanifested, these three qualities cannot 
be differentiated and probably, they are not 
even qualities as understood in the ordinary 
sense, as mentioned by the Vai^esika. They 
are abstract to the extreme. All that we can 
say is that in them lies the germ of the 
forthcoming diversity. They represent the 
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material causality of prakrti, which though 
unity by herself in the primordial state, can 
be condensed to diverse units. 

According to the Samkhya, the world 
is neither real nor unreal. It is not unreal 
like a man’s horni (V, 52), nor real, since it 
passes away2 (V,53). The world is neither 
indescribable, since such a thing does not 
exists (V,54). The Samkhya also repudiates 
the view that regards the world as a 
reflection of what is not^ (V,55), nor is the 
world a mere idea^ (1,42). The world exists 
in its eternal form of prakrti and passes 
away in its transitory manifestations® (V,56). 

According to Dayananda, the Samkhya 
does not deny the importance of the intelli- 
gent or efficient cause in the cosmic evolu- 
tion. This thing we have already 
discussed in the third chapter’. While 
commenting on a sutra'^ (II, ii, 1) of the 
Vedanta, Sankara and llamanuja have both 
criticised the Samkhya doctrine. Sankara 
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has outlined the Samkhya doctrine as 
follows. “Just as jars, dishes, and other 
products which possess the common 
quality consisting of clay are seen to 
have for their cause clay in general ; so we 
must suppose that all the outward and inward 
(i. 6; inanimate and animate) effects which 
are endowed with the characteristics of 
pleasure, pain and dulness (sattva, rajas, and 
tamas) have for their causes pleasure, pain 
and dulness in general. Pleasure, pain and 
dulness in their generality together consti- 
tute the three-fold pradhana. This pradhdna 
which is non-intelligent evolves itself 
spontaneously into multiform modifications, 
in order thus to effect the purposes (*. e., 
enjoyment, release and so on) of the 
intelligent soul. The existence of the 
pradhdna is to be inferred from other 
circumstances also, such as the limitation of 
all effects and the like.” 

Against this doctrine, Sankara has argued 
as follows : “If you Samkhyas base your 
theory on parallel instances merely, we 
point out that a non-intelligent thing which 
without being guided by an intelligent being, 
spontaneously produces effects capable of 
subserving the purposes of some particular 
person is nowhere observed in the world. 
We rather observe that houses, palaces, 
couches, pleasure-grounds and the like — 
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things which siccording to circumstances 
are conducive to the obtainment of pleasure 
or the avoidance of pain — are made by 
workmen endowed with intelligence.” 
Sankara at length criticises the atheistic 
view. In this connection, we have simply 
to say that the criticisms are not valid if 
it can be shown that the Sarakhya doctrine, 
though dilating mainly on the material 
cause, does not deny the existence of an 
intelligent being as the first cause.* 1 
personally think chat the blame of evolving 
out an atheistic conception in name of the 
Samkhya rests on the author of the 
Samkhyakarika, which misrepresented the 
original Samkhya doctrine. Even if one 
accepts that Brahman is the intelligent 
cause of the creation, it will be still 
necessary to discuss the evolutionary stages 
through which the primordial matter passed 
while assuming the present phenomenal 
form. And in fact, this was the aspect of 
the problem which Kapila undertook 
to solve. 


^According to some thinkers, the 25 gaif^s of the Samkhya 
include the intelligent cause also. The word purttaa 
implies both, the lower and the Higher Self. The total 
number of senses and actions is simply ten. Mind as 
pointed out in the ^tras is included in mahat already. It 
cannot be counted again along with senses. If it be so 
then to make the number 25, ^urusa should be regarded 
as two, the one representing the ordinary cause and the 
other the efficient. 
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THE VAISESIKA ATOMISM 

Dayauanda has fused the tsamkhya 
doctrine with the Vai^esika one. He often 
uses the term “ the atoms of prakrti We 
have already seen how according to the 
Samkhya, the primordial causal prakrti 
ultimately manifests herself to the gross 
form. We have also given an account of the 
modern atomism as understood by physicists 
and chemists. 

Uayananda at one place (the Saiyartha- 
pmhala. Chap. Vlll) writes ; The minutest 
particle that cannot be further divided is 
called a paramianu, 60 parvnanus make one 
ami. 

2 amis make one dvyanuka (dyad) which 
enters into the composition of the 
ordinary gross va/yu. 

3 dvyanukas make one trasarenu that 
forms agni. 

4 dvyanukas make one of water. 

5 dvyanukas make one of prthivl. 

The three dvyanukas make one of 
trasarenu, by doubling which earth and 
visible objects are formed. It is in this way, 
i.e., by the process of combining paramanus 
and anus and so on till the visible things are 
produced— that the earth and other plants 
have been made by God 
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We have mentioned in the last section, 
that the evolution described by the Samkhya 
is intra-cosmic, but here in the Vai^esika, 
we find an extra-cosmic account. Dayananda 
has summarised some of the essentials of the 
materialism of the Vai^esika in the third 
chapter of the Satyarthapraka^a. We shall 
give a brief account here. The Vaiiesika 
deals with six categories (I, i, 4): dravya 
(noumenon), guna (attribute), karma 
(activity), mmanya (generality), vi4esa 
(particularity), and samavdya (inherence)^. 
The fifth and the fourth are products of 
intellectual discrimination (buddhyapeksam) 
whilst the first three are realisable by intui- 
tion (artha). 

By dravya is meant that which contains 
in it action and qualities and is a samavdyi 
or inherent cause® (1, i, 15). According to the 
Vai^esika, a substance is something over and 
above qualities. Dravya is itself not a 
quality, it has qualities. Dravyas (I, i, 5) are 
nine in number^: 

{j) Frthivl — it has four qualities, 
form, taste, smell and touch (11, i, 1). 
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Out of these four, smell is its 
intrinsic while the rest three are 
derived from agni, jala and vayu 

(II, ii. 2). 

(i%) Apah or jala — it has three qualities, 
form, taste and touch, but of these 
three, its intrinsic is taste while 
the rest two are derived from 
agni and vayu. It has got fluidity, 
mobility and coldness also (II, i, 2 ; 
ii, 5). 

(nt) Tejas — it has got two qualities, 
form and touch, of which the only 
intrinsic is form while touch is 
due to vayu (II, i, 3). 

(iv) Vayu — it has got only one quality, 
that of touch, but on account of 
the contaminations of agni or 
tejas and jala, it has also warmth 
and cold (II, i, 4). 

(v) AhMa — it has none of the above 
qualities. It is recognised by the 
fact that exit (nishramana) and 
entry (praveia) are possible through 
it. Sound which is not the quality 
of any other four can, therefore, 
be ascribed to akaia only (II, i, 5; 
20; 25). 

(vi) Kala or time— it is that to which 
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nearness, futurity, simultaneity, 
slowness and quickness are predi- 
cated, It does not apply to 
eternals who are above time. It is 
thus known to be a cause also 
when applied to non-eternals 
(II, ii, 6, 9). 

(vn) Dig or space — it is that to which 
‘ hither ‘ thither ’ and similar 
terms are predicated. The one 
where the sun rises is known as 
the east direction, and where it 
sets is the west. The other 
directions are the north and the 
south and then between each two 
of the four are four corner direc- 
tions (II, ii, 10, 14). 

(-urn) Atman or the Self — it is recognis- 
able by the following: respiration, 
nictitation, the closing and opening 
of eyelids, the healing up of bodily 
injuries {jlvana or life), the move- 
ment of the mind, the sense 
organs, the internal affectations 
(as hunger etc.), desire, aversion, 
pleasure, pain, and volition 
(111, ii, 4). 

(iaj) Manas or mind — it is one which 
establishes a contact between sense 
organs and the Self. It is through 
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it that the perceptions are cog- 
nised. (Ill, ii, 1). 

The Vai^esika deals with 17 qualities : 

1. JBiipa (colour) 9. Vibhaga (disjunc- 

2. Rasa (taste) tion) 

3. Oandha (smell) 10. Paratva (priority) 

4. Sparta (touch) 11 . Aparatva (post- 

5. Samhhyd (number) eriority) 

6. Parimana (size) 12. Puddhi (knowledge} 

7. Prthaktva (indivi- 13. Suhha (pleasure) 

duality) 14. Duhhha (pain) 

8. Samyoga {con^ane- 15. /c^cMa (desire) 

tion) 16. Dvesa (aversion) 

17. Prayatna (effort). 

Pra^astapada has added seven more to the 
list: heaviness (gurutva), fluidity {dravatva), 
viscidity {sneha), faculty {samskdra), merit 
(dharma), demerit {adharma) and sound 
^ahdd). A guna or quality cannot exist 
by itself, it must abide in a substance. A 
quality has no further quality. The quality 
has been thus defined : “ The one which 

remains dependent to the dravya, which does 
not further entertain another quality, which 
does not become a cause in conjunction and 
disjunction, and which is thus non-related is 
called guna." We have no intention to 
enter into details of all these qualities. 

Dayananda has discussed in details the 
VaiSesika definitions of karma (I, i, 7; 17)^ 
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samanya (1, i, 18; 23) vi^esa (I, ii, 5; 3), 
samavaya (VII, ii, 26) ; and also sadharmya 
(l,i,9) in the third chapter of the Satyanhor 
praka&a and the readers are referred to 
consult them there. 

Now, I shall give the atomic theory of 
Kanada as represented by Max Muller in 
his 'The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy! 
He writes : 

“What is thought to be peculiar to Kanada, 
nay the distinguishing feature of his 
philosophy, is the theory of anus or atoms. 
They take the place of tanmdtrds in the 
Sarakhya-philosophy. Though the idea of 
an atom is not unknown in the Nyaya- 
philosophy {Nydya Sutras, IV, ii, A-2S) it is 
nowhere so fully worked out as in the 
Vai^esika. Kanada argued that there 
must be somewhere a smallest thing, that 
excludes further analysis. Without this 
admission, we should have a regressus ad 
infinitum, most objectionable process in the 
eyes of all Indian philosophers. A moun- 
tain, he says, would not be larger than a 
mustard seed. The smallest and invisible 
particles are held by Kanada to be eternal 
in themselves, but non-eternal as aggregates. 
As aggregates again they may be organised, 
organs and inorganic. Thus the human body 
is earth organised, the power of smelling is 
the earthly organ, stones are inorganic. 
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“It is, no doubt, very tempting to ascribe 
a Greek origin to Kanada’s theory o£ atoms. 
But suppose that the ayomic theory 
had really been borrowed from a 
Greek source, would it not be strange that 
Kanada’s atoms are supposed never 
to assume visible dimensions till there is a 
combination of three double atoms 
(tryanuka), neither the simple nor the 
double atoms being supposed to be visible by 
themselves. I do not remember anything 
like this in Epicurean authors, and it seems 
to me to give quite an independent character 
to Kanada’s view of the nature of an atom. 

“We are told that water in the atomic 
state is eternal, as an aggregate transient. 
Beings in the realm of Varuna (God of the 
sea) are organised, taste is the watery organ, 
rivers are water inorganic 

“As to atoms, they are supposed to form 
first an aggregate of two, then an aggregate 
of three double atoms, then of four triple 
atoms, ^ and so on. While single atoms 
are indestructible, composite atoms 
are by their very nature liable to decomposi- 
tion and in that sense, to destruction. An 
atom by itself invisible, is compared to the 
sixth part of a mote in a sunbeam.” 
(pp.445-447). 

The paramanus are said to be globular 
{parimctmpxlyci^y that is, devoid of angularities. 
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This is reasonable in view o£ their kinetic 
state and because of their further indivisibi- 
lity. One may differ from Kanada in matters 
of details but if we consider everything in a 
philosophic attitude, we cannot discard his 
views so very lightly. We know that the 
modern atom of a scientist is much smaller 
than the one conceived by the Kanadic 
school, — many million times smaller. If 
Kanada ’s atom is of the order of — 4 in dimen- 
sions the modern atom is of the order of — 22 
(to the powers of ten). We as chemists, 
have also to differ with him regarding 
dyads and triads and the notion of 
elements. But here, we have to consider 
the whole aspect from a philosophical angle 
of vision and not from that of an experimen- 
tal chemist of the twentieth century. 

PEOVEKTY OF AGGREGATE 

The most ditficult question to answer is 
from whence does the property of an 
aggregate arise ? Atoms do not become an 
object of perception unless they form an 
aggregate. According to the Vai^esika, an 
aggregate can have only those qualities 
which are possessed by the atoms. All atoms 
do not possess identical property. Being 
infinite in number, we can classify them 
according to their possessing qualities, air 
atoms possessing tangibility, fire that and 
colour, water these and savour, and earth 
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these and odour. Aggregates differ by 
reason o£ the number of atoms 'which 
produce them and thus create magnitude 
(mahattva) which is different from minute- 
ness (anutva). Sankara has described the 
Vai^esika doctrine in the following words 
while commenting on the Vedanta Sutras i 
“Or (the world may originate from lirahman) 
as the great and long originate from the 
short and the atomic” (II, ii, 11) : The atoms 
which possess, according to their special kind, 
the qualities of colour etc., and which are of 
spherical form, subsist during a certain period 
(during the period of each pralaya, when all 
the atoms are isolated and motionless) with- 
out producing any effects. After that the 
unseen principle {adrsta) etc., {i. <?., the 
activity of the Lord) acting as operative 
causes and conjunction constituting the n on- 
inherent cause, they produce the entire 
aggregate of effected things, beginning with 
binary atomic compounds. At the same time, 
the qualities of the cause {i. e., of the simple 
atoms) produce corresponding qualities in 
the effects. Thus, when two atoms produce 
a binary atomic compound, the special 
qualities belonging to the simple atoms, 
such as white colour etc., produce a correspond- 
ing white colour in the binary compound. 


1. I 
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One special quality, however, of simple atoms, 
viz. atomic sphericity, does not produce 
corresponding sphericity in the binary com- 
pound ; for the forms of extension belonging 
to the latter are said to be minuteness (anutva) 
and shortuesK. And, again, when two binary 
compounds combining produce a (quaternary 
atomic compound, tlie qualities, such as 
whiteness, etc., inherent in the binary com- 
pounds produce corresponding qualities in 
the quaternary compounds , with the excep- 
tion, however, of the two qualities of 
minuteness ami shortness. For it is admitted 
that the forms of extension belonging to 
quaternary compounds are not minuteness 
and shortness, but bigness imahattva) 
and length (dairghya).” 

Thus apparently, all the properties in an 
aggregate cannot be ascribed to be existing 
in the components. The ‘ aggregation ’ is 
also a property which cau never exist in the 
atom. But then, does it mean that the effect 
is something very much apart from the cause 
or is not related to the cause at all ? The 
modern concept of matter does not even 
believe that the units of matter possess such 
qualities as smell, colour, odour, touch etc. 
Shall we have then to classify qualities into 
two groups, primary and secondary, as Locke 
has done ? The primary qualities, such as 
soliditv. extension, figure or rest and 
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number, are utterly inseparable from the 
body, in whatsoever state it be. In all 
alterations and changes, these qualities are 
retained. The secondary qualities, which 
in truth are nothing in the objects them- 
selves, have powers to produce various 
sensations in us by their primary qualities, 
as colours, sound, taste etc. Whether the 
qualities that we perceive in an aggregation 
exist in the components or not, one thing is 
clear that all the properties depend upon 
certain characteristics of components. They 
are not independent of components, because 
had it been so, then anything would have 
given rise to everything. 

Let us see, what the scientific spirit is 
in such a case. Take the example of colour. 
We do not confine ourselves to what we see 
with eyes. A physicist would study the 
whole spectrum, visible and invisible. He 
would try to associate every line in the 
spectrum to some state of the electron inside 
the molecule. For rotation and vibration, 
for excitement and for so many other 
factors, he would ascribe the exact quantita- 
tive magnitudes. He can exactly show that 
the particular colour emitted by a substance 
is not an accident-, it is associated with 
particular characteristics of the component. 
Our expressions are more refined now and 
we do not ascribe blue colour of a body to 
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the blue colour possessed by atoms or 
electrons. Blue colour itself is an aggregate 
of colours and we say that the energetics of 
a particular line in the blue region of the 
spectrum correspond to the particular energy 
level of a particular electron. Thus the 
Vai^esika may be wrong in the detailed 
conceptions, but so far as the philosophical 
implications are concerned, it is right. The 
philosophical implication is only this much 
that the state of individual units exactly 
and quantitatively corresponds to the state 
of aggregation. The trend of science is to 
associate all the physical properties, not 
only the directly cognised ones, as odour, 
colour, sound etc., but also the indirect 
inferred ones, as magnetic values, dipole 
moments, parachors, refractive indices, and 
so many others, with the exact chemical 
constitution. To a scientist, no property is 
accidental, and whenever a new property 
manifests itself, he endeavours to associate 
it to the pre-existing conditions and 
characteristics. We know that there are 
difficulties in way of working out all these 
complexities, but as the knowledge advances, 
we more and more are led to the belief that 
all the properties of aggregation are related 
to in some way to the characteristics of 
primary units. In view of all these stand- 
points, we can appreciate the philosophical 
imT)H (Nations of KanaHa’Q 
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^ANKARA’S CRITICISM OF THE ATOMISM 

Sankara has raised a number of objections 
against the Vai^esika doctrine of atomism 
■while commenting on the Vedanta Sutras 
( II, ii, 11-17 ). As we have said in the 
preceding chapters, Sankara maintains that 
the non-in telligent world has evolved out 
of an intelligent Being. We shall summarise 
a few of his arguments here : — 

(i) Just as from spherical atoms, binary 
compounds are produced which are minute 
and short, and ternary, compounds which are 
big and long, but not anything spherical, and 
then again from binary compounds, which are 
minute and short, are produced ternary 
compounds with quite contradictory proper- 
ties, big and long, so this non-i,ntelUg€nt 
world may spring from the intelligent 
Brahman. 

This analogy which Sankara has derived 
is not correct. Minuteness to bigness and 
shortness to length are not related in the 
same way as non-intelligence to intelligence. 
Non-intelligences added up together would 
lead to non-intelligence only. Bigness is 
a collective name of minuteness whilst intelli- 
gence is not an aggregate of non-intelligence. 
It is another thing that small intelligences 
may lead to a big intelligence, if we can 
speak like this at all, but not the non- 
intelligences. So the non-intelligent world 
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cannot conae out o£ an intelligent Brahman. 
Non-intelligence is negation of intelligence, 
whereas minuteness is neither contrary to, nor 
a negation of, bigness. Here the relation is 
-of a component and an aggregate, or of a part 
^nd the whole. 

(u) Just as a binary compound which is 
absolutely different from the two constituent 
atoms is connected with them by means of the 
■relation of inherence [samavaya), so the 
relation of inherence itself being absolutely 
■different from the two things which it 
connects, requires another relation of inher- 
•ence to connect it with them, there being 
absolute difference in both cases. For this 
second relation of inherence again, a third 
relation of inherence would have to be assumed 
:and so on ad infinitum. 

We do not maintain that binary compound 
is absolutely different from the atom. This 
.argument is a mere play of words. Once a 
■samavaya is established, it does not necessi- 
tate a further samavaya on account of its 
very definition. Samavaya does not 
independently exist as a thing, it is potentially 
•in things by virtue of the characteristics of 
the things and manifests when two or more 
things are brought within each other’s 
vicinity. Because it is in things, and it 
remains also in things,therefore, to connect 
it with things, no other is necessary. 
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(m) Another criticism is advanced thus ; 
Atoms are either essentially active (moving)* 
or essentially non-active, or both or neither. 
But Sankara says that none of the four 
alternatives is possible. If they were 
essentially active, their activity would be 
permanent so that no pralaya could take 
place. If they were essentially non-active, 
their non-activity would be permanent and 
no creation would take place. Their being 
both is impossible because self-contradictory. 
(Sankara does not feel self-contradiction when 
defining his 'maya'). This criticism is valid 
when Brahman as an efficient cause is 
denied. But Dayananda regards the Vai^esika 
to be a theist. Besides the four alternatives 
cited above, there is one more. Atoms are 
neither active nor non-active, but can he 
activated. They derive their original energy 
or activity from Brahman. It is the reflected 
activity by which they appear to be active. 
And moreover, pralaya also does not mean 
annihilation of activity. It simply becomes 
potential from kinetic, because, after pralaya^ 
there is again a creation. 

(iv) If atoms have qualities of colour etc., 
as they have according to the Vaii^esikas, 
this would be contrary to the atomic minute- 
ness and permanency, i. e., it would follow 
that, compared, to the ultimate cause, they 
are gross and non-permanent. For, ordinary 
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experience teaches that whatever things possess 
colour and other qualities are, compared to 
their cause, gross and non-permanent. To 
this criticism, we would say that atoms have, 
properties also in the atomic dimensions. 
Just as they are further indivisible, their 
properties are also further indivisible. We 
when mean atom to be an atom, we mean 
that the properties are atomic and therefore, 
non-gross and permanent. 

PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS 

Now we shall discuss the philosophic 
implications. The fundamental question is 
whether we can reduce all phenomena to num- 
berless units, each as if devoid of dimensions, 
and yet having existence and being further 
indivisible. The other view is that we can 
reduce everything to unity, the all-pervading 
one and devoid of dimensions and apparent 
qualities. The third view is that everything 
is reducible to an absolute nothing. We are 
not going to subscribe to the third view, 
because in this chapter, we have started with 
the conviction, that at the basis of the pheno? 
mena exists a material cause and nothing can 
come out of nothing and nothing can end into 
nothing. 

We have said that Dayananda reconciles 
both the other views. According to him, for 
ordinary reactions to go on or for ordinary 
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dissolution, one can stop at the bigger units 
of mass, which may be triads, dyads or 
atoms. The primordial state by itself is 
avyahta or non-manifested; even upto mahat 
and ahamhara, it remains almost non-mani- 
fested, and the real manifestation occurs when 
it is condensed to panchatanmatras. In the 
non-manifested state, prahrti is number- 
less and dimensionless, the one all-ernbracing 
unit. It is in the karanavastha or the 
absolute causal form. The moment, it is 
condensed to the effect-form, there appear in 
it numberless points of simply positional 
dimensions. These are called atoms, and for 
subsequent transformations, they act as cause. 
Atoms are the fundamental units of matter 
in karyavastha- No haryavasthd or the 
effect-form is possible below atomic dimensions. 
These atoms cannot be further divided 
without losing the karymastha of the 
phenomena. And finally when they merge 
into karanavastha, or the causal form, they 
all, as if by a process of melting away, 
become a continuous whole, the heterogeneity 
disappears, and they are lost as if in a 
homogeneous one. This state is known as 
prakrti, vfhichis one homogeneous continuous 
whole, the one all-embracing unity with only 
one quality, the primordial material causality. 
Prakrti is a sheet of paper, which is capable of 
giving rise to all sketches and diagrams, but 
which by itself is devoid of diagram.' In the 
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hands of a skilful painter, the same paper is 
manifested in a numberless forms and appear- 
ances. The painter without paper and paper 
without the painter can give rise to no 
painting. When the pencil sketch is rubbed 
off, the paper persists, when the gold 
ornament is fused, the gold is left behind, 
when the pot is destroyed, the clay remains 
and similarly when the dissolution takes place, 
the primordiality persists. 

We have not entered into the realm o£ 
many discussions concerning details and 
finitude. It matters little whether the 
Vai^esika adopts the theory of pllupaha, 
which maintains that when the jar is baked, 
the old one is destroyed before the new one 
appears, or whether the Nyaya believes in 
the pitharapaka theory, which maintains 
that the same jar persists, and the change is 
simultaneous in the atoms and product. All 
this depends on what we understand by 
change. 



Chapter X 
Mind and Beyond 

W E have seen in the previous chapter, 
that the first thing which evolves 
out o£ pralerti is mahan, for which 
the two other terms given in the Samkhya 
Sntras are antahkarana and manas. The 
soul is linked to the body through this 
mahan; and for two reasons, firstly, being 
the nearest to the primordial prakrti and 
secondly, also being the nearest to the atman, 
it acts as if it is also a chetan entity, full of 
activity and vitality. It is so active, being 
in the close proximity to the soul, that some- 
times the ego itself is lost in it. We have also 
seen that according to the Vai^esika, mind 
or manas is one through which a contact is 
established between the sense organs and the 
ego. The Nyaya^ (I, i, 16) recognises mind 
to be functioning, from the fact that one is 
only capable of attending to one thing at a 
time. Though it is open to all the sense 
organs to cognise impressions simultaneously, 
yet it never happens so because of the 
presence of mind. Eyes are wide open but 
unless mind directs eyes to see, no seeing is 
possible, and at the moment one sees, he 
simultaneously does not hear, nor tastes nor 
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smells and so on. So is the case with hear- 
ing, smelling and tasting. Out o£ so many 
sensations which can be received by our sense 
organs, mind directs and controls in such a 
way, that to the ego, the passage is clear fof 
only one sensation. Mind may be called, 
therefore, a fine aperture, through which at 
one particular moment, only one sensation or 
impression is allowed to pass. 

In the fourth pada of the Yoga Sutra, 
Patanjali has discussed the nature of mind 
for which he uses the term chitta from the 
very beginning. He discusses that the chitta 
is different from the objects cognised, because 
one and the same object is cognised different- 
ly by different persons^. (IV, 15). Thus, 
we can say that the subject (here chitta) and 
the objects have their independent existence. 
The existence of object is not dependent on 
one mind alone. When the mind is detached, 
the object does not become apramanaha or 
non-evidenced® (IV, 16). This view goes 
Against the concepts of Berkeley, who regards 
the objects to be existing in mind alone. 

Patanjali further says that an object 
becomes known and unknown on account of 
mind’s uparagapehsitatm^ (IV, 17). This 

1 . « 
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term denotes the relative characteristics o£’ 
mind and the object. Mind cannot cognise 
unless it has the capacity of establishing a 
contact, whilst the object cognised should' 
also be snch that the mind could be attached 
to it. It probably means that the cognitioip 
requires ‘inter-action’. 

In spite of the ehitta being so active, it 
is not the final cogniser. The characteristics 
of ehitta are changeable, and over this 
changeability, presides the self, which by 
itself is unchangeable^ (IV, 18). Chitta by 
itself being a dr§ya or perceived, it has no 
light of its own® (IV, 19). The self and' 
mind are not one, because the self 
realises both, mind and the object, simulta- 
neously. When the self gets an impression 
of some object, it is not the object that is- 
only cognised, the so-called cognising mind 
is also simultaneously cognised. To cognise 
mind, it is not necessary to have another 
mind, because in this way, the series would 
never end, and then there will be a confusion 
of memories too® (IV, 20-21). The mind is 
always coloured or tinted with the cogniser. 
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the self, and the cognised objects^ (IV, 23). 
One cannot ignore the self, because the mind 
tinted with so many impressions is meant 
for somebody else {pararthd). It is the self 
which correlates the various impressions 
cognised through mind® (IV, 24). 

CHAKACTBRISTICS OP MIND 

Mind is attributed to possess five charac- 
teristics or modifications called vrtti : 
pramana or the valid cognition, viparyaya 
or misconception, vilcdlpa or imagination, 
nidra or sleep, and imrti or memory* 
(1, 5, 6). All these vrttis may be pain- 
giving (iclista) or non- paingiving {ahlista), 
and in this way, they are further divided into 
two groups. Dayananda has discussed these 
characteristics in the Rgvedadibhasyahhu^ 
mikd in the ^Upd^anai’ chapter. The valid 
cognition is possible by three means, percep- 
tion, inference and authority or scripture* 
(I, 7). Misconception or viparyaya is an 
erroneous idea which is not true to the 
nature of the object® (I, 8). Vikalpa or 

1. ^ I 
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imagination is a form of words which has no 
positive fact corresponding to it^^ (I, 9). 
Nidra or sleep is that mental modification 
which is supported by the negation of 
waking. It includes dream and sound sleep 
both® (1, 10). Smrti or memory is the recol- 
lection of the object through the impressions 
left behind by the previous experience of it. 
On its account, the cognised impressions 
always appear as not lost® (I, 11). 

Mental states are very well classified in 
the Aitareya Upanisad* (III, 2). Eanade 
writes that “this passage is remarkable as 
being the earliest contribution to a classifica- 
tion of mental states.” The various charac- 
teristics of prajnana or intellect are thus 
given: “Sensation, perception, ideation, 

conception, understanding, insight, resolu- 
tion, opinion, imagination, feeling, memory, 
volition, conation, the will-to-live, desire and 
self-control.” Ranade further says •• “It is 
remarkable that the seer not merely mentions 
the different levels of intellectual experience 
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such as sensation, perception, ideation, and 
conception, as different from one another, 
but also recognises the other two character- 
istic forms of experience, feeling and 
volition ; makes a distinction between 
volition which need not involve the idea of 
activity, and conation which does ; as well as 
recognises the processes of imagination and 
memory.” 

THE BODY OP FIVE SHEATHS 

Dayananda describes in details in the 
ninth chapter of the Satyarthaprakaia the 
concept of five sheaths, originally propoun- 
ded in the Taittiriya Upanisad^ (11, 2-5). 
In the second chapter of this Upanisad we 
are told that “within this physical body which 
is made up of food is another body which is 
made up of vital air ; the former is filled 
with the latter, which is also like the shape 
of man,” and so on. Dayananda describes 
these sheaths or kosa as follows ; — 

(i) The annamaya or physical sheath: 
It comprises all the tissues and 
fluids of the body from bone to 
skin. It is the gross body 
(prthivimaya). 

1. I wwflssaT wCTt JiwppK I 
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iii) The pranamaya or the vital 
sheath which comprises the five 
great vital or nervauric forces: 
prarm or the expiratory force 
which helps to draw the breath 
out; apana or the inspiratory 
force that helps to draw air 
from without to within; samana 
which is situated in the centre of 
the abdomen and serves to carry 
ram or the essence of food to all 
parts of the body; udana which 
helps to draw food down the 
throat into the stomach and gives 
rise to strength and energy ; and 
lastly, vydna which helps the 
soul to move or do anything, it is 
the cause of motion. 

(m) The manomaya or the psychic 
sheath'; It contains manas, or 
mind and ahamhdra or the egotis- 
ing organ. 

(«’«) The vijndnamaya or the intelli- 
gence sheath which includes 
huddhi and chitta along with the 
organs of senses. It is through 
these that the soul carries on such 
processes as thinking and the like. 

The dnandamaya or the blissful 
sheath which • cotaprises love, 
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cheerfulness, happiness — the lower 
and higher both ; the causal prahrti 
is the basis of the entertainment 
of these feelings. 

Dayananda says that “ the above-mention- 
ed five sheaths are the media through which 
the soul acquires all kinds of knowledge, 
carries on all mental processes and performs 
all its actions.” 

FOUR KINDS OF BODIES 

Dayananda has in the same ninth chapter 
referred to four kinds of bodies ; 

1. The sthula iarlra or the gross 
physical body which is seen and felt. 

2. The suhsma harira or the subtle 
body which comprises seventeen principles, 
the five vital airs, the five sensatory princi- 
ples, the five elementary principles in subtle 
form, maiMS and buddhi ( mind and intellect ). 
This body accompanies the soul in all its 
births and deaths. This is again of two 
kinds, the one is physical which is derived 
from the essence of five elements and the 
other natural which comprises the natural 
powers and attributes of the soul. This 
natural suksma 4arira is retained in the 
emancipated state also, and it is through it 
that the soul enjoys the bliss of salvation. 
The natural sUksma ^arira is in fact the 
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soul itself ; it is not the material body at all ; 
it may, at the most, be called egotistic body. 

3. The karaiM ^arira or the causal 
body which consists of the elementary matter 
prahrti. It is all-pervading and therefore 
common to all souls. It is through this 
that the soul enters into the state of susujpti 
or the sound sleep. 

4. The tmlya ^arlra or ecstatic body 
through which the soul is absorbed in the 
all-blissful Supreme Spirit while in samadhi. 
The iarirc, so developed here is also helpful 
in the emancipated state. 

These four bodies correspond, thus, to 
the four states in which the soul may be 
placed. The wakeful state corresponds to 
the sthulu ^arira; the dream and sleep state 
to IcdraTM §arlra\ the ecstatic state to turlya 
4arlra; and the emancipated state to the 
stihsma iarlra of the second kind, the 
egotistic one. (The detailed discussion of 
these bodies will be foimd in Gangaprasada 
Upadhyaya’s book, the Jivatma, p. 232). 

THE FOUR STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

The Mandukya tJpanisad has very clearly 
distinguished between the four states of 
consciousness to which we have just now 
referred. The description runs thus : 
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“ This soul is four-footed, that is, it has 
four phases, (i) The first condition is that 
of jagrti or wakefulness, when the soul is 
conscious of only external objects and enjoys 
gross things, and then it is to be called 
vaiivanara, (ii) The second condition is 
that of svapna or dreaming, when the soul 
is conscious of internal objects and enjoys 
the subtle things, and then it is called 
taijasa. (iii) When the person in sleep 
desires no desires and dreams no dreams, that 
state is to be called the state of susupH 
or sound sleep. Thus the third condition of 
the soul is that of sound sleep, when being 
centred in itself and being full of knowledge 
and bliss, it feeds on bliss, it is then called 
prajna. (w) The fourth state of the soul 
is that of pure self-consciousness {turiya), 
when there is no knowledge of internal 
objects, nor of external ones, nor of the two 
together ; when the soul is not a mass of 
intelligence, transcending as it does both 
consciousness and unconsciousness'; when 
it is invisible, uncommuuicable, incomprehen- 
sible and indefinable; when it is beyond, 
thought and beyond the possibitity of any 
indication, being virtually the quintessence 
of self-intuition, in which all the five kinds 
of sensation are finally resolved ; when it is 
tranquil and full of auspiciousness and with- 
out a second ; it is then to be called atman. 
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(Banade: Constructive Survey of Upani- 
sadic Philosophy, p. 140). 

Similar to the Mandukya, the Brhadara- 
nyaka also describes sleep as follows : “ As a 
falcon or any other bird, after having flown 
in the sky, becomes tired, and folding his 
wings repairs to his nest, so does this person 
hasten to that state where, when asleep, he 
desires no more desires, and dreams no more 
dreams.’ ” (IV, iii, 19 ). 

THE SPIEIT OF TOOA 

Max Muller writes that “ a false inter- 
pretation of the term Yoga as union has led 
to a total misrepresentation of Patanjali’s 
Philosophy. Patanjali like Kapila rests 
satisfied with the isolation of the soul, and 
does not pry into the how and where the 
soul abides after separation.” Max Muller 
agrees with Rajendra Lai Mittra in so far 
that Yoga, in the philosophy of Patanjali, 
and Kapila, did not mean union with God or 
anything but effort ( udyoga, not samyoga ) 
pulling oneself together, exertion, concen- 
tration. Patanjali uses the term ‘driya ’ 

1. 
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for the phenomenal world and the term drsta 
for the self. The contact of dHya with 
drsta is the cause of pain^ (II, 17) This 
driya or the phenomenon comprises of three 
attributes, liglit, action and rest, which may 
be similar to sattva, rajas and tamas of the 
Samkhya respectively, and which manifest 
themselves into the five elements and various 
sense organs. The purpose of the phenomenal 
world is twofold, the enjoyment or bhoga 
and emancipation or the attainment of 
apavarga,^ ( II, 18 ) 

The soul by mistake thinks itself to be 
the master of the dHya, and therefore, it 
gets entangled into it® ( II, 23 ), but after 
all, the cause of entanglement is avidya or 
ignorance^ (II, 24). When ignorance is 
dispelled, the contact is also broken, and 
then the Icaivalya or emancipation is 
attained.® ( II, 25 ). Dispelling the ignor- 
ance means the awakening of the right 
consciousness which is called "vivehakhydti’^ 

( II, 26 ). The eight components of Yoga 

1 . ! 
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lead one to this attainment ; the one follow- 
ing them becomes enlightened^ ( II, 28 ). 

For all these reasons, Max M tiller and 
others have been led to believe that the Yoga 
o£ Patanjali is not really yoga or union, it is 
simply disunion or viyoya. Yoga is a 
process of distraction, there is no doubt 
about it; but to say that the Patanjali’s Yoga 
altogether discards the notion of union is 
also not very correct. In the very third 
aphorism of the Yoga, it is said that when the 
different characteristics of mind come under 
control, the one becomes concentrated in the 
own form of drstd^ (I, 3). Vyasa and others 
have translated the word drasfuh as ‘of the 
soul’, but Dayananda has translated as ‘of 
God’, — “Drastuh sarvajnasya parameivor 
rasyasvarupe sthitimlahhate'’ (Rgvedddibhor 
syabh^mikd, ‘TJpdsand' chapter). If one has 
to be concentrated or absorbed in his own 
original form, where was the necessity of 
^I&varapranidhdna’ or the devotion of God 
in the ready attainment of samddhi as given 
'in the Yoga® , (I, 23 or il, 45). in that case, 
it would have been irrelevant to refer to God 
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in the form of ptirusorviiesa?^ (I, 24) or to 
repeat the praimva syllable (1, 27, 28). 
Evidently, Patanjali is not an atheist. When 
the nirlnja or aiamprajnata somadhi has 
been attained, the barriers between God and 
the self are removed. Patanjali aims at 
removing those barriers and then the contact 
between the two will be self-evident. There- 
fore, it is wrong to say that the Yoga of 
Patanjali does not aim at union. Yoga means 
disunion from the phenomenal world, and 
union with God. It is thus union and 
disunion both. 


THE OBSTRUCTIONS 


The viksepa or unsteadiness of chitta is 
due to many barriers or obstructions. In the 
light of Patanjali, Dayananda has discussed 
them also in connection with upasand or 
devotion. These barriers are known as 
antardya^ (I, 30). The barriers are nine : 
(i) Vyddhi (disease) which is produced by the 
disharmony of various health principles; 
{j,i) itydna (inertia) or the incapability towards 
some action; (m) ^amhaya (dubiosity) or the 
undecisiveness; (iv) pramdda (lethargy) 
towards various attempts concerning yoga; 


1 . 

2 . 
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(i;) alasya (laziness) or feeling heaviness in 
mind and body and always craving for rest; 
(vt) avirati (attachment) in various worldly 
sensual iciesj {'oit) hhi’Chnti-dctT^cinci (illusion). 
or misconception ; (viii) alahdhahhuniilcatva 
or the non-attainment of yogic grounds; 
and (ias) anavasthitatva (unstability) even 
alter gaining a firm ground. These are the 
nine barriers in the path of yoga (I, 30). 

The ftdlowing five are co-barriers which 
accompany the above ones and produce rest- 
lessness*. (i) duhkha (pain) of three kinds — the 
self-made, the physical and the accidental; 
(m) rfaitrmanasyos (disappointment) when the 
desired is not accomplished; (Hi) anga/me- 
jayatva or the fickleness of body-organs; 
{iv) ^odsa (breath) with lost control over it 
and (,v) fra&vam (respiration) or coming out 
of the breath without intention. Those who 
have attained steadiness in matters of yoga 
do not experience these troubles^ (I, 31). 
Control is obtained over all these by cons- 
tant practice of the one principle, probably 
the meditation of God* (I, 32). This is the 
only way by which success can be attained. 

CONTEOL OVEE MIND 


The Yoga says that control over mind 
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can be obtained in two ways, — in repeated 
practice {ahhyd,sa), and by detachment 
{vairagyaf (I, 12). The following ethical 
principles will keep mind within control: 
Maitfl (friendliness); iarwwd (sympathy) ; 
mudita (cheerfulness); upeksd (indifiEerent- 
ness towards undesirables); all these four in 
matters of pleasure, pain, righteousness and 
non-righteousness respectively* (1, 33). 


Another way of obtaining control is by 
breath-exercises* ([, B4:) ov prarMyama. One 
should take out breath with as much force as 
he can do with ease, and then stop the breath 
outside. This would help in keeping mind 
steady. 

THE EIGHT-FOLD METHOD 

Dayananda has discussed the eight-fold 
method of yoga as propounded by 
Patanjali. He says that “by following these 
eightfold methods, the impurity and ingno- 
rance gradually decrease whereas knowledge 
increases so much so that the moksa is 
attained finally* (II, 28)”. The eight-fold 
methods are: 

1. i 
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(1) Yama (abstention) which are five : 
(t) ahimsa or non-violence which when 
attained, the animosity disappears; (*V) satya 
or truthfulness which brings success in all 
actions; (iii) mteya or honesty which leads 
to accumulation of wealth; {iv) hrahmacharya 
or celibacy, which leads to vigour and 
strength ; and (u) aparigraha or the non- 
attachraent with the body which leads to the 
knowledge of cause of birth and death. 

(2) Niyama, ( observances ) which are 
also five : (t) saucha or purity which leads 
to indifference towards one’s own body 
and the non-attachment in other’s body; 
(ii) santosa or contentment which leads to 
pleasure ; (iii) tapa or austerity which 
leads to a healthy life by removing impurity 
from body and organs; (iv) svddhyaya or 
the self-study which e-^tablishes contact with 
the desired goal; and (v) 'Uvara-p'ianidhana 
or devotion to God which leads to samddhi. 

(3) Asana or postures which aim at 
disciplining the body. The body should be 
disciplined with ease (II, 46) and not 
with pressure. The postures ace numerous 
of which Dayananda refers to the following : 
Padmasana ( the lotus-form ), Vh asana 
( hero-form ), BhadraaatKX, SvaHika, Danddr 
Sana, Sopd§raydsana, Paryanha, Kraunchor 
nisadarmsana, Mastinisadandsana, U stra- 
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msadancc, and Samasamthana. We are leav- 
ing here the details o£ these postures. The 
Togin has an option in matters of postures 
and he can choose any to his convenience. 

(4) Praimyama or breath-control. The 

breath which goes from outside to inside is 
called ivasa, and the one which comes out- 
side is known as praivdsa. A Yogin should 
practice control over both the movements. 
Dayananda says that the nose should not be 
blocked forcibly by introducing finger in 
it or by holding it tightly. This is a mistake 
which beginners do. He describes four types 
of prdndydma ■ (i) when the breath is 

coming out from within, stop it outside, 
(ii) when the outside breath is going in, 
stop it inside; (iii) the stationary one 
{ stamhha ) when the breath is stopped then 
and there, without exhaling and inhaling; and 
lastly, (iv) while the breath is coming in 
from outside, partially stop it outside, and 
similarly, when it is coming out from inside, 
partially stop it inside. 

(5) Pratydhdra or sense-control — Daya- 
nanda writes that when one obtains control 
over mind, and so adapts it that it goes 
nowhere else other than towards God, the 
sense-organs get controlled automatically. 

(6) Dhdrav,d or concentration — It means 
the concentration of mind, after abstracting 
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it from other places, at a particular spot as 
abdomen, heart, the tip of nose or the tip of 
tongue, or at the summit of brain. While 
concentrating, one should repeat the Pranava 
syllable ‘Om’ and be always contemplating 
about God- 

(7) Dhydna or contemplation — Daya- 
nanda says that after having abstracted from 
other sides, the Yogin should then be 
contemplating about the one goal, God, with 
all devotion and love. He is now at the 
point of merging himself into the love of God, 
just as the river is while entering into an 
ocean. He should direct himself to nothing 
else but God. 

(8) Samddhi or the ecstasy — It means 
deep merging oneself in God, feeling nothing 
but the blissful God all round, forgetting 
for the time even one’s own self. This is the 
last stage of yoga. 

THE MEETING PLACE 

Dayana nd a describes the ‘ City of God 
where we can meet Him. The description 
is given in the Chhandogya Upnnisad 
( Vill, i, 1-5 ). Beneath the throat, between 
the nipples and above the belly, there lies 
the City of God, the Brahmapura. In the 
centre of the city, there is a beautiful pond, 
where blooms a lotus. Within and without 
this lotus, permeates the Lord Brahman. You. 
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can meet Brahman there only and nowhere 
else. There alone you will find Him. 

There in that heart, resides Brahman. In 
the void there, fire, air, the sun, the moon and 
all the enlightened bodies are bound up. The 
body gets old and diseased, but God within 
remains unaffected. His name, verily, is 
Satya Brahmapura. He is all truth. He is 
beyond death, desire and pain. We can 
meet our Lord there and there alone, in our 
own within, and nowhere else, never outside 
ourselves. He is so near us. Shall we see 
Him ! 



Chapter XI 
Life Beyond Death 

T he young Nachiketas saw that his father 
is giving away at a sacrifice every- 
thing that he possessed. With his 
childlike innocence, he asked his father, 
“Dear father, to whom wilt thou give me? ” 
The father angrily replied, “ 1 shall give 
thee unto Death Nachiketas then enters 
into the abode of Yama Vaivasvata, where 
he could see him only after three days. 
Yama says, “ 0 Brahrnana, as thou, a vener- 
able guest, has dwelt in my house three nights 
without eating, therefore, choose now three 
boons.” While coming to the third boon, 
Nachiketas says, “ There is that doubt, when 
a man is dead, -some saying he is ; others he 
is not. This I should like to know, taught 
by thee ; this is the third of my boons.” 

Death said ; “ On this point even the 
gods have been in doubt formerly ; it is not 
easy to understand. That subject is subtle. 
Choose another boon, Nachiketas ; do not 
press me, and let me off that boon.” 

Nachiketas said, “ On this point even 
gods have been in doubt indeed, and thou 
Death, hast declared it to be not easy to 
understand, but another teacher like thee is 
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not to be found — surely no other boon is 
like unto this.” 

Yaina wants Nachiketas to choose sons 
and grandsons, horses, music, and dances 
and so on instead of pressing for this boon. 
But Nachiketas is unmoved. He says, 
“ Thoughts o f tomorrow, 0 Death, wear out 
the present vigour of all the senses of man. 
Even the whole life is short. Keep thou thy 
horses, keep dance and song for thyself. No 
man can be made happy through wealth. 
Shall we have %Yealth when we see thee, 
0 Death ? Let us live as long as thou 
rulest ? Only that boon is to be chosen by 
me. 0 Death, tell us what there is in that 
great Hereafter.” 

THE NECTAE OF IMMOETALITY 

Yama teaches Nachiketas, ‘"The wise 
who by means of meditation on his self, 
recognises the Ancient, who is diAhcult to be 
seen, who has entered into darkness, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss, 
as God, he indeed leaves joy and sorrow 
behind. A mortal who has heard this and 
embraced it, who has removed from it all 
qualities, and has thus reached that subtle 
Being, rejoices, because he has obtained what 
is a cause for rejoicing. The house of 
Brahman is open, 1 believe, 0 Nacbiketas. 
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“ The knowing self is not born, it dies 
not, it sprang from nothing, nothing sprang 
from ih The Ancient is unborn, eternal and 
everlasting: HE IS NOT KILLED 

THOUGH THE BODY IS KILLED. If 
the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed 
thinks that he is killed, they do not under- 
stand ; for, this one does not kill, nor is that 
one killed. The self smaller than the small, 
greater than the great, is hidden in the heart of 
the creature. A man who is free from grief, 
sees the majesty of the self by the grace of 
the Creator. The wise who knows the self 
as bodiless within the bodies, as unchanging 
amongst changing things, as great and 
omnipresent, he never grieves. 

“Know the self to be sitting in the 
chariot, the body to be the chariot, the 
bvddhi or intellect to be charioteer, and the 
mind the reins The senses they call 
the horses, the objects of senses their roads. 
When He is in the union with the body, the 
senses and the mind, then wise people call 
him the enjoyer. 

“ He who has no understanding and 
whose mind is never firmly held, his senses 
are unmanageable, like vicious horses of a 
charioteer. But he who has understanding 
and whose mind is always firmly held, his 
senses are under control, like good horses of 
a charioteer. 
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“ He who has no understanding, who is 
unmindful and always impure, never reaches 
that place, but enters into the round of 
births. But he who has understanding, who 
is mindful and always pure, reaches indeed 
that place, from whence he is not born 
again.'' 

THE TWO PATHS 

While commenting on one mantra of the 
Yajuhl (X1X,47) Dayananda writes : “In this 
world, for enjoying the fruits of good and evil, 
there are two paths. The one of elders and the 
learned, and the other of ordinary mortals 
devoid of knowledge. The one is called the 
deoaydna or the path of G-ods and the 
other is the pitrydna or the path of parents. 
Where the soul obtains its body through 
parents and repeatedly enjoys the fruits of 
good and evil actions, that is, it is again 
and again born, that path is known as 
pitrydna or the path of parents. But where, 
having attained the stage of immortality, the 
soul is released from the world of births and 
deaths, it is the second path called the deva- 
ydna. In the first path, it is born and it dies 
again and again in order to enjoy the fruits of 
actions. In the second path, it is neither 
born, nor it dies again. This whole creation 

1. I ^ i 
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thus rests on these two paths. When the 
soul having left the previous body and having 
wandered through air, water and vegetation, 
and having entered into the bodies of father 
first and then the mother obtains its own 
body, we say that it is now born again. 
Then it becomes a soul with body.” {Bgveda- 
dibhasyahhumilca, ^Punarjanma' chapter). 

The same mantra is quoted word by 
word in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad(Vl,ii,2). 
In the Chhandogya Upanisadi (V,x,l-6), we 
are told that there are two ways open to the 
mortals, the bright way and the dark way, 
the arohis marga and the dhuma mdrga which 
respectively represent the devaydna and the 
pitryana. The Upanisad says that those who 
practise h'addhd and tapa, faith and penance, 
in a forest, their soul enters the path of light 
and they move successively from light to day, 
from day to the bright half of the month. 
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from the bright half of the month to the 
six months during which the sun moves 
towards the north iv,ttara,yana\ from these 
months to the year, from the year to the 
sun, from the sun to the moon and from 
the moon to the lightning. There becoming 
immortal, they are led to Brahman. This 
path is the path of gods or of Brahman.” 

Then there is a contrary path for those 
who lead life in towns performing charitable 
public duties. They travel by the path of 
smoke. From smoke they go to night, from 
night to the dark half of the month, from this 
to the six months during which the sun 
moves towards the south {dalesinayana), 
but they do not reach the year. Allego- 
rically, the author means, that the path of 
the ascetic practising iraddhd and tapa is 
the patH of enlightenment, while the path of 
a householder practising the wordly life is 
comparatively inferior. The former leads 
to immortality whilst the latter leads to the 
cycle of births and deaths. 

WHAT IS DEATH? 

Death has been called a great cutter. 
In Brbadaranyaka, an appropriate ques- 
tion is raised : “What is to be considered the 
root of life ? The tree is hewn down, 
springs anew from the previous root ; what 
must be the root of man’s life in order that 
it may spring up again, even though hewn 
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down by Death ”(IIT, ix, 28). When 
6vetaketu was asked by Jaibali the questions : 
“Do you know where all the creatures go 
to from hence ? Do you know how they 
return again ? Do you know why the other 
world never becomes too full Svetaketu 
pleaded ignorance. On this the sage says : 
“How can a man who does not know these 
things say that he is instructed® ? ” (Chhan- 
dogya V,iii,l-4). 

Max Muller describes death to be the 
fourth state, the first three being the states of 
being awake, of dreaming and of deep sleep. 
He writes that “in the fourth state or disembo- 
died, the Atman, with the suksma &arlra is 
supposed to escape from the heart through a 
vein in the head or through the hundred 
veins of the body, and then to take, accord- 
ing to merit and knowledge different paths 
into the next life.” The Rgveda^ (X, xvi, 3) 
describes the funeral thus ; the eye of the 
dead man moves back to the sun, the Atman 
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(which Ranade puts as anima) goes to the 
wind and the animus is directed to go to 
the heaven or to the earth according to its 
qualities or dharma, or else to move even to 
the waters or plants if it so suited it. 

ESCHATOLOGY 

Dayananda says, “The separation of the 
soul from the body is called death, whilst 
its union with the body is called birth. 
When the soul leaves the body, it lives in 
the atmosphere of yama because it is said 
in the Veda that yama is another name of 
air. (Yamena vdyuna). Thereafter, the 
great judge, God, embodies that soul 
according to the nature of its deeds done 
in the previous life. Guided by God, it 
enters the body of some living creature 
through air, water, food, drink, or through 
anyone of the openings of the body. 
Having entered it, it gradually reaches the 
semen or the reproductive element and 
thereby, establishes itself in the womb 
and is thus invested with a body and, 
eventually born. It is clothed with a male 
or a female body, just as it merits a male 
or a female one ; whilst a hermaphrodite is 
formed by the union of the male and 
female elements in equal proportions at the 
time of conception. The soul is continually 
•chained down to this wheel of births and 
deaths till by the practice of the hiDf'hes<- 
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virtue and complete absorption into Divine 
contemplation and the acquisition of the 
highest knowledge, it obtains emancipation. 
By the practice of deeds of highest virtue, 
it is born as a good and great personage 
among men ; and being free from births 
and deaths, and consequent pain and suffering, 
it enjoys perfect bliss in emancipation till 
the end of mahakalpa." {SatyarthapraTca&a, 
Chapter IX). 

Dayananda’s view of transmigration 
of souls is very well summarised in the 
above lines. In the Rgvedadibhdsyabhumikd, 
.Dayananda quotes the following from the 
Nirukta of Yaskat (XIY, vi, 1-3): “Becoming 
dead, I am again born, and having taken 
birth, I again die. I have so far been 
through thousands of lives. In those lives, 
I have enjoyed various foods, and have 
suckled various breasts. I have seen 
numerous mothers and fathers and also 
friends. With the head downwards in the 
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womb and the legs above, I have been put 
to pain so many times in all these lives.” 

EVIDENCES FOR THE NEXT LIFE 

In my chapter on the Ego, I made 
an attempt to show that the Ego or the Self 
exists in spite of the body. From child- 
birth to death, the body is ever changing, 
but still we say that this is the same man 
who was previously a boy or child, and in 
the old age too, we shall be able to identify 
the man. Thus, we are sure, that within the 
changeable exists an unchangeable principle. 
It does not suffer material changes; it is 
independent of a change, and probably, it is 
something for which the rest of the body- 
system changes. Psychologically, we feel 
that we are something apart from the body. 
We also equally feel, that in this body, we 
have not been kept of our own accord, we 
are sometimes anxious to flee from the body. 
We feel that we are not the body but still 
we are forced to be in the body. 

Because we are, and therefore, we were 
also. The reason for our existence in the 
present equally holds good for our haying 
been in the past and then because we have 
been in the past and in the present, there is 
no reason, why shall we not be in the 
future too. And so we will be also. The 
argument is clear. Because we persist 
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unchanged frona the child-birth to death, 
we arrive at the conclueion that iu all 
probability, we are not a function of body- 
changes. If it were right, then onr being in 
the present takes us to our ever having been 
in the past and our ever being in the future 
too. The soul is thus immortal. 

The very fact that the soul has come in 
embodiment in the present life is an evidence 
that it can be born again. Whatever be the 
purpose or cause for its taking birth in the 
present life would equally hold good for any 
future life and must have been equally held 
for a series of previous lives. If it were 
simply by accidence that the soul has been 
embodied, there is no reason, why such 
accidents did not occur before and also why 
such accidents would not be repeated in future 
too. If Grod has arbitrarily embodied the 
soul once, why would such arbitrariness be 
not repeated in future too ? If the actions or 
harmm of the soul itself have brought it 
here, then the Itarmas must have been done 
before also in a similar life, and necessarily 
then too, on the basis of present karmas, 
the future life is also assured. Thus we find 
that whatever be the cause or purpose of the 
present life, there is an equal probability for 
the life being extended to both ends, in the 
past and in the future. 

Professor A. B. Keith represents the Indian 
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view of transmigration in his ^ Indicm Logic 
and Atomism ’ in the following way : Why, 
however, is it that man is not released 
from misery at death, and why must he 
pursue a series of unhappy births? The 
answer is that he is compelled to transmig- 
rate, and so accepted is the idea that it 
receives no formal proof. But considerations 
are adduced which point to proofs of varying 
weight. The self is eternal, as we have seen; 
it is also, in fact, known often to be embodied. 
It is inconceivable that thiB should he uncaused 
for we realise the endless chain of cause and 
effect as in the series of seed and shoot ; nor 
can there be a single cause whether the 
absolute Brahman as in the Vedanta or the 
nature of the Samkhya, for the effects are 
various, and so must be their causes. Nor can 
the cause be something visible, for men 
universally offer sacrifice to attain heaven,, 
and this must presume an intervening stage of 
merit so acquired, since plainly the sacrifice 
cannot produce its distant effect without an 
intermediary. Nor does the desert reside in 
what is its fruit, for that is apportioned in 
each individual, and enjoyed by it. The body 
of man, therefoie, must be the fruit of 
previous merit or demerit, and there is no 
ground on which we can conceive a break in 
the series of embodiments.’’ Vats^ayana 
has discussed all these points in details in his 
commentary on the Nyaya Sutras. 
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The idea of transmigration of souls 
accounts for differences that we find in in- 
dividuals in the animal world. Why has a 
soul been embodied as an ant, another as an 
elephant, the third as a lion, the fourth as a 
bird, and the fifth as a man. Amongst men 
too, a man is born in a rich family and the 
other in a poor cottage. Again, of the two 
brothers born in a rich family, one pursues 
the path of an ascetic life from the very 
beginning, whilst the other turns out to be a 
scoundrel. The one brother is intellectual 
from the very beginning, whilst the other is a 
block-headed one. How shall we account for 
these differences ? Just as in the same soil 
and the same environments, when we see a 
seedling turning to beautiful rose, another to 
peas, the third to mango, and the fourth to a 
creeper, we say that the differences and 
distinctions were already existing in the 
seeds; similarly, when we see that of similar 
environments, creatures with so much differ- 
ence are born, we assume that the souls 
themselves were different in some respect. 
In this world of action, we start with 
difference, our rate of progress is different 
and consequently, we die differently. Let us 
correlate the difference at the death with the 
difference at the birth. With our individual 
capacities and capabilities, we leave this life 
at a particular stage and in the next life, we 
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start afresh from that stage and thus try to 
be a perfect human. 

Study a new-born child. In the Nyaya 
Sutras, (111, i, 19-29) a few arguments have 
been advanced to show the existence of prer 
births. A new-born child from the very first 
day begins to suckle milk. Who teaches it 
the process ? How does it become conscious 
-that on such and such occasion, milk should 
be taken in such a way? If you mark the 
haby suckling milk, you will feel that it 
is already conversant with the process. 
It cannot be the mother to teach it the pro- 
cess, because a baby of one day who has not 
yet even opened its eyes in the real sense, 
and who possesses almost no capacity of 
perception, is not expected to learn anything 
yet from without. Grautama says, that the 
self in the baby-body possesses some memory 
of the previous birth where it was already 
conversant with the relation of eating and 
drinking to hunger and thirst. ^ 

If one notices a new-born baby for the 
first few weeks, he is sure to find an interest- 
ing phenomenon. While asleep, the baby 
sometimes begins to smile and sometimes 
becomes morose as if it be experiencing some 
terror or fear. I'his dreamy smile or dreamy 
moroseness is very characteristic of a 

1. H » 
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new-born child ; it only persists for a few days, 
and if you observe it closely, you will find 
that there is a peculiar seriousness in it. 
This sort of smile or moroseness is not 
visible afterwards in the baby when it grows 
old. The baby is certainly dreaming some- 
thing, — it is pondering over some great 
problems. But dreams are in a way always 
based on the impressions of wakeful state. 
But in the present life, the baby has not yet 
learnt to receive any sensations from outside;, 
it has hardly begun anything which we call 
thinking. Its sense-organs have not begun 
functioning. Then, how shall we account 
for these dreams full of serious impressions. 
They correspond to some pain and pleasure. 
Gautama here again says that the new baby 
has brought some memories from its previous 
birth and the recollections of the previous 
life are giving sometimes pleasure and some- 
times pain^ 

All babies have their individual capabili- 
ties in matters of acquirement of knowledge. 
How does a baby apprehend the first lesson 
given to it? Who teaches it the coherence 
between facts and words? What do you 
mean in a baby by understanding'i Does it 
not show that the baby is not starting its 
life on a clean slate ? It has already brought 
with it something, which at every stage 
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differentiates it from other babies of the 
same environments ? Do you not find that 
many of the babies go on grasping even the 
intricate problems at a tender age, as if the 
problems were not new to them — they are 
simply making a revision of the old ones. 
Where there are so many dullards in our 
country, there have been people of the type 
of Ramanujan, the celebrated mathematician 
of the country who inspite of all odd envi- 
ronments could develop himself into a great 
personality. Those who believe that the 
future man is a function of environments 
cannot explain how such cases occur. En- 
vironments would have made Ramanujan a 
mere clerk, or the Great Buddha a mere 
prince of the ordinary type, or Dayananda a 
mere householder. The great seeds do not 
germinate according to environments in 
which they have been placed, they seek their 
own sphere, they face all adversities and in 
spite of circumstances, they raise themselves 
very above the normal. 'They do not 
succumb to circumstances, rather they make 
circumstances their own. 

Is our life with purpose or without? 
Those who maintain that this is the first and 
the last life, cannot explain the life at all. 
If I were to feel that 1 shall be mortal with 
the body, then why shall I care for living 
even this life ? Why shall we then not end our 
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life with a little of cyanide poisoning? 
Why shall we then insist on so many ethical 
principles —right, justice, chastity, truthful- 
ness, sacrifice, fellow-feeling and so on. 
Similarly, those who maintain that beyond 
this life, there is no other life, — it is either 
a perpetual heaven or a perpetual hell, — they 
also do not treat us with justice. When we 
have all been born with inequalities, and 
varying capacities, all of us in one and the 
same life cannot equally acquire those essen- 
tials which will entitle us to be in heaven. 
Some are slow in progress and some fast. 
How great injustice would it be then if on 
the basis of one life alone, some would have 
to live in the eternal hell ? I do not like to 
dilate on such matters because these conten- 
tions are not rigorou.sly philosophic. There 
is a good deal of blind following in them. 

THE JAIN AND BUDDHIST CONCEPTION 
OP EE-BIKTH 

According to Jainism, every jlva is a 
composite of body and soul, of which the 
soul is active partner, whereas the body is 
the inactive passive one. “ Karmic matter 
itself through its own essential nature brings 
about its own changes.” Jlva too in the 
same way, through its own impure states of 
thought that are conditioned hy karma, brings 
about its own thought changes. (^Panchasti- 
kdyasamayasara). Radhakrishnan writes. 
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“ The two form two independent series, self- 
sufficient and complete. To the question, as 
to why the jiva should suffer the fruits of 
Joanna, if the two are independent, a sort of 
pre-established harmony is suggested. In 
the world we have material bodies, large and 
small, of which some are A armic matter, with 
a tendency to be attracted by the jlvas. By 
their coexistence, ywa and material 

molecules are brought together. The settling 
of karmic matter in jiva is due to this conti- 
guous coexistence. The two self- 

determining agencies somehow get harmo- 
niously blended. Since direct causal relation 
between the two series is rejected, no better 
explanation than a mysterious harmony is 
possible.” Another ]>eculiar contention of 
Jainism is that the soul is said to have such 
dimensions which expand and contract along 
with the body. It is maintained, that the 
soul cannot be smaller than the physical 
body, for then it will not be able to feel the 
bodily affections as its own. Sankara has 
rightly criticised the hypothesis of the soul 
having the same size as its body because 
from its being limited by the body, it would 
follow that the soul, like the body, is also 
impermanent, and if impermanent, it will 
have no final release. 

Dayananda has criticised this theory of 
harma in his Satyarthajorakaia. He says 
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that Icarma alone cannot be the cause of 
re-births. The karma by itself is not 
chetana, it cannot bind round a thief and 
send to prison. Moreover, there is a causal 
relation between karma and the fruit also. 
God without karma does not give fruit to 
the soul and karma without God is helpless 
to affect the soul in any way. God is the 
saksi. He is the Lord of Justice and He 
alone moulds the destiny of souls according 
to their own doings. A soul is free so far as 
the action is concerned, whilst for reaping 
fruits, it is bound by the law of God. 
Diiyananda does not agree with the Jain 
doctrine of the expansion and contraction of 
souls according to their bodies. The soul is 
a dimensionless unity, ever unchanging and 
unmodified, while the body is changing at 
every instant. 

The Madhyamika school of Buddhism 
believes in the every-instant-change in the 
soul. “There is no such thing in Buddhism 
as the migration of the soul or the passage 
of an individual from life to life. When a 
man dies, his physical organism, which is the 
basis of his psychical dissolves, and so the 
psychical life comes to an end. It is not the 
dead man who comes to re-birth but another. 
There is no soul to migrate. It is the 
character that continues. Buddhism does 
not explain the mechanism by which the 
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continuity o£ harma is maintained between 
two lives separated by the phenomenon of 
death. It simply assumes it. We are told 
that the successive lives are linked by a chain 
of natural causation. The resulting character 
builds up a new individuality which gravi- 
tates automatically to the state of life for 
which it is fitted. It is said that owing to 
the strength of harma, the consciousness of 
a dying man begets or begins a series of 
states of consciousness coupled with a subtle 
organism, the last of which takes up its abode 
in some matrix. The decisive element is 
generally looked upon as the last thought 
which becomes the essence of the moral and 
intellectual life of the dying man. It is the 
force which remains as a desire for new life 
when death occurs. There must not only be 
this harma or force resulting from actions, 
but also upddana, or clinging to existence. 
Since life is a combination, if the separated 
elements do not come together, there would 
be no life. There must he a force at worh 
which tends to recombine the scattered 
elements. Under the pressure of this force 
of attraction called upddana, a new combi- 
nation results. Karma could do nothing 
without it. Karma is an informing 
principle waiting for its material.” (Radhar 
krishnan). 

I have quoted this passage at length to 
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show the background o£ the doctrine of 
Tcarma as believed in Buddhism. It will be 
clear from this, that the Vedic or Aryan 
idea of eschatology is fundamentally different 
from that of the Buddhists. Those who 
contend that the idea of eschatology was 
borrowed by the Aryan Philosophy from 
Buddhism are mistaken. What appears to 
me to be natural is that the Vedic idea of 
eschatology has been somehow made to fit 
in the Buddhism which goes to explain the 
cycle of life and death without believing in 
God. Does this character which is believed 
to be continuing during transmigration exist 
independent of the soul ? Is it an attribute 
or a substratum ; if it is a substratum, how 
does it differ from the soul ? If an attribute, 
how can it migrate without a soul or a subs- 
tratum ? If it is another man who takes 
birth, and not the one who died, why should 
the one suffer for the actions of the other. If 
you say that the other one has evolved out 
of the first one, then what does this evolution 
exactly mean? Is there nothing which per- 
sisted between the two stages, even just as 
cause persists in the effect ? If nothing per- 
sisted, it cannot be an evolution. Is the 
persisting element also changeable ? We are 
faced with a number of such difficult 
questions. 
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DATiNANDA’S ESCHATOLOGICAL DOCTEINB 

I shall quote ia details Dnyananda’s own 
words in this connection from the ninth 
chapter of the Satyarthaprakaia : 

“God always desires justice and acts 
justly, and therefore, it is that He is great 
and worthy of our homage and adoration. 
He would not be God if He acted unjustly. 
A gardener who plants trees aimlessly on 
promenades or other places, cuts down 
trees that do not require catting, multiplies 
those that are not fit to be multiplied, 
and does not multiply those that are suitable 
for multiplying, is worthy of blame. In 
like manner would God be blameable, were 
He to act without a reasonable cause. It is 
absolutely necessary for God^ to act justly, 
because he is pure and just by nature. 
Should He act like a mad man ? He would 
even be beneath a good judge of this world, 
and would no longer be honoured. Does not a 
judge in this world, who punishes 
the innocent and awards honour to those 
who have done nothing to deserve it, merit 
blame and forefeit his honour ? God never 
does anything that is unjust. He, therefore, 
fears none. 

“His determination is always in accor- 
dance with the actions of the soul. Should 
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it be otherwise. He would be unjust and 
guilty. 

“Only the ignorant can believe that all 

are equally happy or miserable Behold 

the difference between the happiness and 
misery of different people. One soul comes 
into the womb of the queen of the great 
righteous and learned king, whilst another 
in that of the wife of a poor miserable grass- 
cutter. One is happy and well cared for in 
every way since the day of its conception, 
whilst the other suffers in a hundred 
different ways. When one is born, it is 
bathed with pure fragrant water, and its 
cord is cut with care. It is properly fed 
and cared for. When it is hungry, it is 
given milk mixed with sugar and other 
necessary ingredients in proper proportions. 
There are servants to wait upon it, toys 
for it to play with, conveyances to take 
it out to pretty and healthy places. It 

is well loved and it is happy. The other 

is born in a jungle where not even water is 

to be had to wash it. When it is 

hungry and wants milk, it is slapped on 
the face instead, cries most pitifully, but 
no one attends to it and so on. 

“The infliction of suffering or the 
awarding of happiness to souls, without 
liheir having previously done acts — sinful or 
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virtuous— to deserve it, would disgrace Grod. 
Besides, if wesuffier or enjoy here in this 
world without having previously done 
anything — sinful or virtuous — our going to 
hell or heaven after death ought not be 
dependent on our deeds in this life, because 
just as God has given us pleasure or pain 
here without our having previously done 
sinful or virtuous deeds, so would he send 
some of us to Hell and others to Heaven 
just according to His pleasure. Why should 
men then practise virtue f All would become 
wicked and smful lives; because it is doubtful 
if virtue will bear any fruit. It all rests 
with God. He would do just as it pleases 
Him. No one will thus fear sin which will 
consequently multiply, whilst virtue will 
decay. It follows therefore that the present 
birth of the soul is in accordance with its 
deeds, sinjul or virtuous in the past whilst 
the future will he deiermined hy its present 
and past modes of life, righteous or 
unrighteous. 

“Q — Are the souls in the bodies of men 
and animals of the same nature or 
different ? 

A- — They are all of the same nature but 
are pure or impure according as they 
are virtuous or sinful. 

Q . — Do the souls of men go into the 
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bodies o£ animals and vice-versa and 
do the souls of men go into the souls 
of women and vice-versa ? 

A. — Yes, they do. When sin pre- 
dominates over virtue in a man, his soul 
goes into the bodies of lower animals 
and the like. When virtue pre- 
dominates over sin in a soul, it is born 
as a good and learned person. When 
sin and virtue are equal, the soul is 
born as an ordinary man. Sin and 
virtue being of three different grades, 
superior, medium and inferior — men 
can be divided into three classes 
according as they are possessed of 
superior, medium and inferior kind of 
material (e.e., bodies, bodily powers,men- 
tal capacities and talents). When sin 
preponderates over virtue, the soul 
suffers the consequences of its sin 
in the bodies of lower animals and the 
like, till its sins and virtues are equalis- 
ed when it is invested with a human 
body. Similarly, when it has enjoyed 
the excess of virtue over sin, it is 
born as an ordinary man.” 

Thus we see that Dayananda has outlined 
the broad principle on which depends the 
^varieties of lives. 

MEMORY OF THE PAST LIFE 

Some people insist upon that if a soul 
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could recollect the happenings of a previous 
life, they would agree to the existence of 
such a life, otherwise not. They say that 
they want a positive proof. The sort of 
memory as one feels to be existing in a new- 
born baby, we have already discussed while 
referring to the arguments advanced by 
Gautama. Eegarding the further memory, 
we have seen in our previous chapter that 
when the Yogin attains the stage of apari- 
gvaha (il,39), he can have an idea of previous 
lives. But for one who is neither a Yogin 
nor a new-born babe, it is not possible to 
have a recollection of the past life. A 
number of exceptional cases have been 
reported where a child of a few years 
gives accounts of its previous associations.. 
But these cases have seldom received 
scientific attention of psychologists. Probably, 
if not all, the most of them, at least are 
usually frauds*. 

Dayananda puts his view-point regarding 
this question as follows : 

“The soul is finite in knowledge and 
powers. It is not the seer of the three 


•Yaska says in the Nirnktagngargi^HT^Set W TO# 

(14,6), The soul 3 ust 
at the time of birth as soon as it comes in 
contact with air, does not remember births and 
deaths, so much so, that in the end it forgets also its 
virtuous and non-virtuous deeds done previously* 



periods o£ time, the past, the present and 
the future ; it cannot therefore ■ recall its 
past. Besides, the manas, the principle 
of thought and attention, by means of 
which the soul knows cannot have two 
ideas, i. e., of the past aswell as the present 
at one and the same time. Let alone things 
that happened in the previous life of the 
soul, can a man remember all that happens 
in this very life of the soul; can a 
man remember all that happens in this 
very life from the time of concep- 
tion till say the age of five ? We see and 
hear so many different things while we are 
awake, and dream of so many different things 
while in slumber, why can we not recall 
all those things when we are in deep sleep ? 
You could never tell, if you were asked, 
for example, what you were doing on the 
ninth day of the fifth month of the thirteenth 
year of your life exactly at ten in the 
morning ; which way you were looking ; what 
the position of your head and hands was ; 
whether your mouth was open or shut ; and 
what were you then thinking of ? When 
such is the case even in this life, how absurd 
then would it be to question the validity of 
the previous existence of the soul simply 
because it cannot recall what happened in that 
life ? It is a good thing too that the soul 
cannot remember its past otherwise there 
would have been no happiness for it. It 
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would have died of sheer pain and mental 
anguish brought on by brooding over the 
terrible sufferings and sorrows o£ its past 
lives. No man can ever know what happened 
in his past lives even if he were to try to do 
so ; because the soul’s power and knowledge 
is limited. God alone can know that.” 

In fact, had an ordinary soul known 
about previous lives, the very purpose of 
the rebirth would not have been served. 
It is very desirable that the past associations 
should be left over, and one should try to 
evolve himself to his best in the new environ- 
ments provided to him. \\ hen one dies, 
he takes with him the essence of his present 
life to the other one. The essence is known 
as samskdra while the unnecessary details 
are all left over here. The value of details 
lies not in the details themselves, but in the 
formation of particular samskdras. These 
samskdras go along with the soul to the 
next life, and on the basis of them, the soul 
builds up its future career. It is no good 
remembering all details, because they would 
be a burden to the soul. Details can be 
accumulated at any time, when the principles 
or samskdras have been transmitted along 
with the soul. And thus we find that for 
Sankara to be a profound philosopher in 
his life, it did not take much time. In the 
heart of Buddha and Dayananda, it took no 
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time to germinate the seed o£ asceticism or 
abstraction from the worldly life. What 
one achieves is not an achievement of one 
life alone. 



Chapter XII 

Immortality or the Final Release 

^/TaITREYI, the spiritual disciple and 
A” Jl wife of Yajnavalkya, very rightly said, 
■“ What shall I do with all that which does not 
lead me to immortality. And therefore. Sir, 
i£ you know any way (for immortality), please 
tell me* {Brhadarunyaka, II, iv. 5). When 
the Prince Buddha came to know for the first 
time that the end of life is death, which inevL 
tably comes to everybody, he became anxious 
to find out if by any means, he can be freed 
from the clutches of death. When Dayananda 
saw his sister and uncle dying, he thought, 
he should make the goal of future life to find 
out how to conquer death. 

ORIGIN OF PAIN 

God is regarded as the fountain-head of 
all bliss. It is from Him alone that one can 
get ananda or the real happiness. The soul 
in its nature is also pure, knowing, and 
immortal. It is the ignorance that binds it 
in the mortal body. The ignorance with it 
is not of a permanent nature. It is the 
acquired one, for, though the soul is pure and 

1. mssm ft! ^ fql* % 
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knowing by nature, yet it has its limitations. 
It has got the free will, which when exercised, 
leads it sometimes to prakrfi and sometimes 
to Brahman. When it leads to prakrti, the 
bondage begins, and with it begins the cycle- 
of pain and {)lea8ure, the cycle of life and 
death. This freedom to act, this eternal 
individuality in the soul, and its finite limita- 
tions take it round the whole circle of 
bondage and freedom. 

There is no Satan existing beyond the 
limitations of the soul itself. Nobody can 
question why the soul has all the finitude. 
We can only say that it is with it from 
eternity. It is the very essence of the soul. 
Pain has not been brought into the world by 
simply opening Pindora’s box. Nor was it 
the Satan other than the soul itself, which 
deluded it to taste the fruit of the tree of 
sins. The soul being a thinking entity, 
encircled with limitations is quite free tn 
taste the fruit of sin or righteousness. Its 
own limitations delude it. Freedom always 
means the non-restriction of path, and in that 
case, for one who is not all-knowing, there is 
an equal probability of being deluded on a 
wrong path as of following the right 
one. For the soul, the two courses are open,, 
the one leading to prakrti and the other 
to the cause of bliss. 

Xapila, the author of the SamVhva. 
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regards the boudage of the soul to be a 
temporary phase. The soul by nature is not 
in bondage, because otherwise, it would have 
been impossible for its ever being released 
from the bondage. Dayananda has also 
repeatedly mentioned the same thing. While 
reviewing Jainism, Dayananda writes that 
“ just as a white cloth gets soiled with dirt, 
and can be brought again to the original 
pure colour by washing, but it can be again 
soiled, similarly, by untruthfulness and other 
reasons, on the basis of attachment, aversion 
and others, the soul becomes a doer and 
.enjoyer. By appropriate knowledge again, 
the soul becomes pure. Just as by nimittas 
or especial reasons or efforts, the soul becomes 
pure even after once being impure, similarly, 
by nimittas alone, a pure soul can be soiled 
again”. Dayananda by all this means 
that the soul by nature is pure, otherwise it 
could never be released. But just as by 
special reasons, it can be made pure again, it 
is equally possible that after sometime, it 
may become impure. Thus if one can become 
' free from bondage, he can again be brought 
into the bondage from the emancipated state. 
Kapila describes the essential nature of the 
souD to be (i) eternal (ti) pure, (Hi) knowing 
and (iv) free (mukta) (I, 19). 

Thus, the soul is not eternally in bondage; 
1. sr i 
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bondage is a temporary phase, though by 
nmiittas, this bondage may be repeated any 
number o£ times. But the soul can 
always gee emancipation and revert to its 
original pure unbound form. Neither time ^ 
(I, 12), nor spaced ([, 13), nor the bodily 
stages^ (I, 14), nor the actions^ (1, 16), nor the 
prakrti^ (I, 18 ) and nor ignorance® ([, 20) 
can keep it bound for eternity, as has been 
pointed out by Kapila in the Samkhya. 

Max Miiller has represented the Samkhya 
view thus : “ It would seem extraordinary, 
and wholly unworthy of a great philosopher, 
if Kapila had had eyes for the ordinary 
sufferings only which are entailed on all the 
sons of men. He must have known that 
there is happiness also for them, and some- 
thing between suffering and happiness, the 
even tenure of a man’s life. Kapila meant 
something else by pain. He seems to have 
felt what Schelling felt, that sadness cleaves 
to all finite life, biit that is very different 
from always being intent on getting rid of 
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the sufEerings inherent in life on earth. 
Kapila evidently meant by duhhha or pain 
something more than physical or even mental 
suffering, namely the consciousness of being 
conditioned, limited ot fettered, which is 
inseparable from this life. By whatever 
suffering he may have meant, the method 
suggested by him for its removal is certainly 
bold and decided. All this suffering, he tells 
us, is not, as we imagine, our suffering. Like 
the whole evolution of prakrti, this suffering 
also belongs to prahrti, and not to ourselves, 
not to the purusas." (The Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy, 297). Thus when the 
soul directs itself towards prakrti, it is 
entangled into bondage and consequently 
undergoes suffering. To be relieved from all 
the three types of pains, the physical, mental 
and accidental, is the final goal of life. 

The great Buddha ultimately attained 
four truths : (i) there is suffering, (ii) that it 
has a cause, (iii) that it can be suppressed and 
(iv) that there is a way to accomplish it — 
duhkha, samuddya, nirodha and midrga. 
According to Buddha, there is nothing in the 
world which is not subject to death or decay, 
there is nothing which is not impermanent, 
and there is nothing which can be called the 
self. Everything is anaUd or not-self. 
‘ Everything’ is ’. this is one extreme; ‘ every- 
thing is not this is another extreme. The 
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truth is the middle, — the path of the Golden 
Mean. Ignorance is the main cause out of 
which false desire springs. When knowledge 
is attained, suffering is at an end. 

There is no denying that suffering exists 
in the world, whether the world be pleasant or 
unpleasant. Mere pleasure is not happiness. 
But Dayananda does not emphasise suffering 
so much as has been done by Buddha. The 
greatest suffering is bondage, — the life o£ 
mortality. 

THE CONCEPT OF IMMOETALITT 

It is right to say that the eternal is bliss 
whilst the transient is painful , — Yo vai 
hhUma tad amrtam anyad d,rtam. All the 
Upanisads and even the Vedas are one in this 
respect, that if one has known that He, 
he has attained immortality. If He has not 
been known, it is no good knowing anything 
else. If one has known Him, he has known 
the Truth, but without knowing Him, it is 
all a calamity^ {Kena Upanisad). Having 
known Him alone, the one becomes immortal. 
But what is this immortality ? 

Professor Eanade, who professes to stand 
for no dogma in particular, finds that “there is 
a systemati c evolution that can be traced 
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through them (the Upanisads) of the ideas 
that were held on the subject of immortality. 
(i) We are told in a passage of the 
Chhaudogya Upauisad that the best kind of 
eternal life that may be conceived for any- 
body is that he should be ‘ lifted to the region 
of deity’ whom he has loved and worshipped 
during life, that he should partake of all the 
happiness that is possible in that region * 
(Ghhando(jy%, II, xx, 2). (ii) Another 
passage from the Mundaka Upanisad® 
(III, ii, 6) tells us that the best kind of 
eternal life should be regarded rather as the 
‘companionship’ of the highest God with 
whom the soul should be liberated at the 
time of the great end iparantakala). 
(iii) Not satisfied with a mere companionship, 
another passage declares that eternal life 
consists in attaining to an absolute ‘ likeness’ 
to God and enjoying life of personal immor- 
tality, a view which plays so large part in 
the theology of Ramanuja® {Mundaha, III, 
i, 3). {iv) On the other hand, Sankaracharya 
would be satisfied with nothing short of an 
‘ absorption in divinity ’ and a life of 
impersonal immortality. As rivers which 
flow into the sea disappear in the mighty 
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waters and lose their name and form, even so 
does the wise soul become absorbed in the 
transcendent person and lose its name and 
form. As when honey is prepared by the 
collection of various juices, the juices cannot 
discriminate from which tree they came, even 
so when the souls are merged in the real, 
they cannot discriminate from which bodies 
they came. This is nothing short of a 
doctrine of impersonal immortality.^ 
[CWmihdogya, VI, ix; x, 1). {y) Finally, an 

important passage from the Mundaka 
Upanisad tells us that the soul of a man 
who comes to self-consciousness becomes 
mingled after death with the whole universe^ 
(111, ii, 5).” 


It is right to say that different inter- 
preters have derived meanings differently 
from these passages, but we can see from 
them the divergency of the views regarding 
the concepts of immortality. Dayananda 
favours the first three views involving the 
‘personal immortality.’ He agrees with the 
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author o£ the Mund.ika, that the companion- 
ship o£ the emancipated soul with Brahman 
is not £or an eternal period. The soul 
returns back after a paranta halct or 
^ at the time o£ the great end’. 

THE EMANCIPATED SOUL 

According to Dayananda, the emancipated 
soul retains its innate power, activity and 
attributes but no physical body. He supports 
his view £rom the following passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana^ (chapter XIV): 
“ An emancipated soul has no physical body 
or bodily organs but it retains its pure 
natural attributes and powers. By virtue o£ 
its innate powers, an emancipated soul has 
the principle of hearing when it wants to 
hear, the principle of touch when it wants 
to feel, the principle of sight when it wishes 
to see, the principle of taste when it desires 
to taste, the principle of smell when it wants 
to smell, the principle thought for think- 
ing, the principle o£ judgment for ascertain- 
ing truth, the principle of memory for 
remembering, the principle of individuality 
for feeling its individuality. It can possess 

this so-called body, composed of the 
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principles of sensation and thought etc., — at 
its will. Just as the soul when embodied 
depends upon its physical body and bodily 
organs to carry out its will, so does it enjoy 
the bliss of emancipation through the use of 
its innate power.” 

Dayananda further says that this innate 
power is really one but according to functions, 
it is of twenty-four varieties, — strength, 
energy, attraction, suggestion, motion, 
intimidation etc. By the help of these 
powers, the soul attains and enjoys happiness 
even in emancipation. “If the soul, when 
emancipated were to be absorbed into 
Brahman, who would then enjoy the bliss of 
emancipation! Those who regard the 
dissolution of soul as emancipation are no 
doubt immersed in ignorance, because the 
emancipation of the soul consists in its 
exemption from all sin and suffering and 
in the enjoyment of perfect hliss in the 
All-pervading, All-blissful, Infinite, Omni- 
potent Grod.” 

According to Dayananda, this is the view 
of the Vedanta Sutras also. The last section 
of the fourth chapter of the Vedanta deals 
•vrith emancipated souls and there it is very 
clearly mentioned that the soul when 
emancipated lives in the Brahman and enjoys 
all the bliss. Dayananda says : 

“According to Badari, the soul as well as 
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the mind, exist in emancipation. That is, 
according to Para^ara, mind and soul are not 
absorbed in the emancipated state.” The 
only thing that is non-existing is the body 
and sense-organs* (IV, iv, 10). Comment- 
ing on this sutra, Ramanuja writes : 

“A doubt arises whether the released has 
a body and sense-organs or not; or whether 
he has them or not just as he pleases. The 
teacher Badari holds that body and sense 
•organs are absent ; since the text declares it. 
The text — “ as long as he is embodied, there 
is no freedom from pleasure and pain ; but 
when he is free from the body then neither 
pleasure nor pain touches him^ ( Chhan- 
dogya, V III, xii, 1 ) — declares that pleasure 
and pain are necessarily connected with 
embodiedness.” The same Upanisad further 
says that the emancipated soul enjoys with 
divine eyes and mind, seeing and feeling.^ 

Dayananda further says, “ Similarly, the 
great teacher Jaimini holds that an emanci- 
pated soul possesses along with the mind, 
the abstract body, sense-organs and abstract 
breath* (IV, iv, 11). But Vyasa believes 
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in the existence and the non-existence both^ 
(IV, iv, 12) that is, the soul exists in its 
pure and potent form in the emancipated 
state also, and what is non-existent is the 
impurity, sinfulness, pain and ignorance,” 

On this sutra, Ramanuja comments as 
follows in his ^ri Bhasya, 

“For this reason, i. e., for the reason 
that the text refers to the wish of the 
Released, the Reverend Badarayana is of 
opinion that the released may, at his liking, 
be with or without a body. This satisfies 
both kinds of texts. The case is analogous 
to that of the twelve days ’ sacrifice which 
on the basis of twofold texts — ‘Those 
desirous of prosperity are to celebrate the 
di'adaiaha’ and ‘The priest is to offer the 
dvdda^dha for him who desires offspring’ — 
belongs, according to difference of wish, 
either to the sattra or the ahlna class of 
sacrifices.” 

There are other sutras in the same section 
of the Vedanta which show that the soul 
does not lose identity in its emancipated state. 
The first sutra^ runs thus ; , 


“(On the soul’s) having approached (the 
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highest light), there is manifestation ; (as we 
infer) from the word ‘own’.” The word 
‘ Own ’ refers to a passage in the 
Chhdndogya (VIII, xii, 3). Svena 
rupendhhinisfadyate” This simply means 
that the soul manifests its own natural 
character. It does not assume any new form, 
be it of a deva or of even Brahman. The 
original character is, as I have referred to 
previously, the pure unbound knowing 
state. Not only is there cessation of pain in 
this stage, the soul also enjoys the supreme 
bliss. 

While commenting on the following 
sHtra,^ Ramanuja writes, “ When, therefore, 
he concludes ‘that serene being, i.e., the soul 
having risen from this body and having 
approached the highest light accomplishes 
itself in its true form,’ we understand that 
such accomplishment means the final release, 
i.e., the cessation of all bondage which is 
gained by the soul, previously connected 
with harmchn as soon as it approaches the 
highest light.” 

The fourth siitra^ runs thus : “ In non- 
division, because that is seen.” This siitra 
becomes clear when read along with the 
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twenty-first.^ “And on account o£ the 
indication o£ the equality o£ enjoyment.” 
In the emancipated state, the soul is one 
with Brahman, undivided so far as the 
enjoyment of the bliss is concerned. It 
shares with Him in His bliss. It is the 
enjoyer of the bliss but it does not lose its 
identity. On the latter sutra, Ramanuja 
writes : 


“ The previous conclusion is confirmed by 
the further fact that the text directly teaches 
the released soul to be equal to Brahman in 
so far as enjoying direct insight into the 
true nature of Brahman. ‘ He reaches all 
objects o£ desire, together with the all- 
knowing Brahman^ Up., II, i, 1)”. 


In the Upanisadic Text, the words ‘ saha 
BrahmatM ’ with Brahman are significant. 
They do not mean that the soul loses its 
existence, it simply shares with Brahman in 
the enjoyment of bliss. 

Dayananda strengthens his view-point by 
quoting a few Upanisadic texts which we 
shall reproduce now. 
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In Kattiopanisad, the following passage* 
(II, vi, 10) occurs : 

The condition of the soul in which it possesses a 
pure manas, the abstract five senses and the abstract 
intellect is called the supreme state of emancipation. 
Mind and all the sense-organs get centred in God and 
the intellect also does not go against in this state. 

A passage in the Chhandogya^ (VIII, 
vii, i) runs thus : 

That Supreme Spirit, Who is free from sin, decay 
and death, pain and sorrow, hunger and thirst, 
whose thoughts and desires are the very essence of 
truth, should be sought after. It is by contact with 
the Divine Spirit that an enianci{)ated soul attains 
all the conditions it wishes for, and realises all its 
desires, and it is through the knowledge of the 
Supreme Soul that it learns the means of salvation, 
and the ways of self-purification. 

A further passage in the same Upanisad® 
(VIII, xii, 5, 6) is thus: 
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So this emancipated soul sees all through pure, 
spiritual or divine eyes and a pure wanas, and 
thereby enjoys all bliss. The soul that rests in the 
all-glorious, Supreme Being, the omnipresent, 
omniscient spirit, the inward controller of all, whom 
all men of learning, imbued with piety and desirous 
of obtaining salvation, worship and adore, enjoys 
the beatitude of emancipation. Verily it obtains aQ 
its hearths desires and whatsoever, worlds and states 
it desires to attain to. The emancipated soul leaves 
oT its mortal coil and roams about in space in 
All-pervading Ood by the help of the samkalpamaya 
body (in the body of its own entity). 

Thus an emancipated soul, according to 
Dayananda’s conception as supported by the 
scriptures too, is released from the 
bodily bondage and it reverts to its original 
pure form. It is not absorbed or annihilated 
in Brahman, but in the enjoyment of the 
Supreme bliss it shares with Him. It does 
not lose its identity and freedom. We shall 
see further, that it is quite free also to come 
back to the worldly state, rather it is so 
conditioned, that it has to come back to the 
embodied state afterwards too. But still, 
the period of immortality is so great that for 
the time being it does not revert to the 
state of mortality. 

EE-INCAENATTON OK EETUEN FEOM 
EMANCIPATION 

W’e hear from Pauranikas that the 
absolute Brahman can come down to a mortal 
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form and take re-incarnation. If it be so, 
then there is nothing strange tiiat the 
emancipated souls can also be re-born as 
hum in mortals. We shall consider this 
subject more seriously here. There are a 
number of concepts prevalent in this connec- 
tion amongst great thinkers. Some believe 
that once a soul is emancipated, it never 
comes again into bondage. Others maintain 
that whenever a soul desires, it can manifest 
itself in a divya iarira or the spiritual body 
possessed by spiritual organs and the moment 
it likes, it can again revert to the abstract 
form, ihere is another school which main- 
tains that the emancipated soul can only be 
born as a jlvan-muhta or the one embodied 
without bondage. There is, lastly, the school 
to which Dayananda belongs which maintains 
■that just as there is a cycle of death and 
life, similarly, there is a wider cycle of 
bondage and emancipation. This school 
believes that between two emancipations, there 
is a bondage and between two bondages 
there is an emancipation and this cycle has 
been going on since eternity. 

The simplest and yet the most authorita- 
tive reasoning in support of Dayananda 
would be as follows. Either the soul has 
been migrating in the cycle of life and death 
since eternity, or the cycle began at a 
particular period. If we believe that the 
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cycle has been running on since eternity, it 
means that the bondage is the natural 
characteristic o£ the soul and therefore, it 
cannot be emancipated. Anything which is 
positive in nature but is without beginning 
will certainly have no end. Therefore, we 
shall have to adhere to the second alterna- 
tive, that is, the cycle started at some finite- 
time. Was then the soul emancipated before 
this specified time or was it in bondage? 
Certainly, it can be emancipated only. Sa 
we have seen, that the soul which is at 
present in bondage and which at any time in 
the future, would be emancipated, must have 
been also existing as emancipated before the 
present cycle of birth and death started. So 
we have shown that the present bondage is 
existing between two emancipations. If 
from the first emancipated state, the soul 
could come into bondaf^e, there is no reason 
why from the forth-coming emancipation, the 
soul would not come again into bondage. So- 
ws find that between two emancipations is 
one bondage. This cycle goes on for ever. 

Even those monists who believe that the 
emancipated soul would be completely 
absorbed in God would have to also agree 
that there is every probability of the 
emancipated soul coming again into bondage. 
This fragment, the present embodied soul,, 
existed in the absorbed condition before it 
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separated from the Lord and followed the 
birth and death cycle. So it is clear, that 
the one homogeneous whole could once give 
out a particular fragment, — whatever be the 
reason for separation. If it could be once 
given out, why not during the eternal time 
at our disposal, it would be given out for the 
second time. Thus there is a probability for 
an emancipated soul to be born again as 
embodied. A contention that though igno- 
rance has been existing in the soul since 
eternity^ yet can be done away with within any 
finite time is unrealisable. Either an 
embodied soul can be emancipated or it can 
not be. If it can be emancipated, it can 
again come in bondage just as it existed in 
bondage before emancipation. And if the 
embodied soul cannot be emancipated, there 
arises no question whatsoever of its coming 
back from the emancipation. Our this 
argument is independent of our conceptions 
regarding bondage and emancipation. 

Finite reward of finite actions : Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of karma or actions, 
emancipation is also a reward of the particular 
actions accomplished by the soul just as the 
re- birth is. In a finite body and in a finite 
time, tlie soul of finite and limited capacities 
can only accomplish finite actions and 
therefore, justice requires that the reward 
for the finite action should also be of finite 
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duration. To use Dayananda’s words, 
“ when the powers o£ the soul, its instru- 
ments (such as body and bodily organs), 
and its means are all^mte, how could the 
reward extend over an infinite period? ” 
He further writes, “ If Grod were to give 
the soul unlimited happiness as the fruit of 
its actions that are limited (finite), His 
justice would be destroyed.” 

A finite soul cannot enjoy an infinite bliss I 

We have said that the soul is a dimension- 
less unit. But God is the all-pervading, 
omniscient, all-potent unity. God being 
infinite in all respects is capable of being 
all-bliss for all times. But the soul would, 
after all, be able to enjoy bliss to its own 
limitations; the soul is neither omnipotent nor 
omniscient. It can never be the source of 
knowledge or the source of creation as God 
is. On account of these limitations, a soul 
is incapable of enjoying bliss for an infinite 
period. Dayananda says, ‘*It would not 
be right for God to load the soul, possessed 
of fi^nite power and finite knowledge, with 
everlasting happiness. ” He at another place 
says, “ The soul does not possess infinite 
means and infinite capacity to enjoy infinite 
bliss, how could it then enjoy the everlasting 
happiness ? ” 
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.Emancipation does not mean barring of all 
limitations : 

What debars a man from attaining happi- 
ness so long as he is in the embodied state? 
The ignorance. But what is this ignorance ? 
The igi.orance consists in that the embodied 
soul begins to feel that it can derive happiness 
from the products of pruhrti. This is all 
that a soul is expected to get rid of. Its 
attention is to be directed towards the right 
source. An emancipated soul differs from 
the embodied soul only in this respect. The 
emancipated one knows where to derive 
happiness from. It knows that the real 
happiness comes from God alone. It shares 
with Him in the enjoyment of bliss as the 
Vedanta says. It becomes one with God 
only in this respect that now it enjoys what 
really God enjoys, but certainly, the soul 
enjoys to its finite extent. The soul is still 
a soul, it has still the limitations of a 
soul, it has in a way attained a companion- 
ship with God. It is now conscious of 

God, sometimes so absorbed in God, or 

rather in the bliss of God, that it forgets 
its own identity. So even in the emancipa- 
ted state, limitations are there in the soul, 
but only those limitations which are 
intrinsic. These limitations bring it ^ain 
into bondage. Wherever it is said in 
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scriptures^ that the emancipated soul does 
not come again into the world, it is meant 
that it does not come as the ordinary embodied 
soul after a usual death. The cycle of birth 
and death is held in abeyance for a certain 
period wherein the soul enjoys the emancipat- 
ed life. 

Ramanuja maintains that though it is 
difficult to overcome the Tcarman accumulated 
in the infinite progress of time, the Supreme 
Being as if overcome by devotion of a worthy 
soul allows it to remain with Him for an ever- 
lasting period. I shall use Ramanuja’s own 
words in this connection ; “And with equal 
certainty, we know from Scripture that this 
Supreme Lord, uhen pleaded by the faithful 
worship of his Devotees — which worship 
consists in daily repeated meditation on Him, 
assisted by performance of all the practices 
prescribed for each caste and d&rama — frees 
them from the influence of Nescience which 
consists of karman accumulated in the infinite 
progress of time and hence hard to overcome-, 
allows them to attain to that supreme bliss 
which consists in the direct intuition of His 
own true nature; and after that does not 
return them back into the miseries of 
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samsara”. (Commentary on the last Vedanta 
Sutra, I V, iv, 22), This takes us to the distant 
region o£ devotion, where no argument can 
be advanced, and hence, I shall also not 
discuss the validity o£ it. It is diflB.cult to 
see how something that persisted through 
ail period o£ eternity would disappear ever 
all at once. Dayananda makes us believe that 
neither the soul is in bondage since an 
infinite period, nor would the forthcoming 
emancipation last to the other extreme 
o£ infinity. Each bondage is followed by an 
emancipation and each emancipation by a 
bondage, and this cycle goes on for ever, day 
after night, and night after day, the life 
after death and death after life. Ours is a 
continuous everlasting life. 



Chapter XIII 

Attitude Towards Life 

JTT is interesting, however,” writes Prof. 

Max Muller, “to observe the unanimity 
with which the principal systems of 
philosophy in India, nay some of their 
religious systems also, start from the convic- 
tion that the world is full of suffering, and 
that this suffering should be accounted for 
and removed. This seems to have been one 
of the principal impulses, if not the principal 
impulse to philosophical thought in India.” 
The Samkhya philosophy begins with the 
recognition of the existence of three kinds 
of ^ suffering and proclaims as its highest 
object the complete cessation of all pain. 

philosophers after pointing out 
the way to samadhi, declare that this is the 
best means of escaping from all earthly 
troubles^ (11, 2) and in the end of reachinD" 
kaivalya or perfect freedom. Even the 
Logic of Gautama &itas at attaining ajoavar get 
which is obtained by the complete destruc- 
tion of all pain 2 ( I, i, 2). The Vai^esika 

a?sis^- 
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aims at attaining the knowledge o£ truth 
and through it the final cessation of all pain. 
Badarayana teaches that the cause of all* 
evils is avidya or Nescience, and that it 
is the object of his philosophy to remove 
Nescience by science, and thus to bring out 
the true knowledge of Brahman, which is 
also the highest bliss. 

SUFFERING AND PESSIMISM 
Patanjali in the Yoga Sutras, describe 
five types of painsi (11, 3) Nescience or 
avidya, egotis tn or asmita, attachment or raga, 
aversion or dvesa and death or abhinive&a. 
Nescience consists in regarding non-eternal 
as eternal, impure as pure, pain as pleasure, 
and andtma as dtmd or non-living as living 

(11.5) . Transferring of one’s subjectiveness to 
internal organ or mind, which are mere 
instruments, is known as asmita or egotism 

(11.6) . The after-thought of pleasure is 
called attachment or raga which makes 
one always anxious to enjoy pleasure (11,7). 
The after-thought of pain is dvesa or 
aversion on which account, the one shows 
always a tendency to keep aloof from what 
has given him pain (11,8). Having experien- 
ced once the torture of Death, even a 
learned is always afraid of it, and he 
always wishes that he may not have to die. 
This is known as abhinive§a,<Jl.,^). These five 
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Tcleias or pains take man from one life to 
the other, and they provide him with $ati 
or species, ayu or age, and hhoga or 
enjoyment! (II, 13); all these three are related 
to sin and righteousness and therefore, give 
pain and pleasure both^ (11,14). 

Even the worldly pleasures are mixed 
with pain. The very thing in which a 
man seeks pleasure after a limit becomes the 
cause of pain. The excessive sweetness 
becomes distasteful. Nothing in the world 
is such which will always give pleasure. 
This is known as pari'imma-duhhha or 
everything is pain-ending. Even if it not be 
so, the pleasure-giving thing is accompanied 
always with a non-pleasant idea. While enjoy- 
ing pleasure, the man always remains anxious 
lest this pleasant thing be not taken away 
from him. This anxiety is equally painful. 
This is called samsiara duhhha or pain-in- 
idea. And finally, after having enjoyed, 
the man always covets for the enjoyment; 
the memory of it, the attachment, the 
necessary effort and then the consequent 
disappointment or difficulty, all these lead 
to a series of pains known as fapa^duhkha 
or pain-in-efforts3 (11,15). So we see that 
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in this world, the best of the worldy 
pleasures also lead to pain and suffering. 
Whatever pain is in the present, one has to 
endure it, but the suffering which is to come 
afterwards must be done away with some- 
how^ (11,16). The attachment of the Self 
with jora^f is the pain^ (11,17). Shall we 
ever get rid of this widely diffused pain all 
around us ? This sometimes leads us to 
pessimism. 

But Indian philosophers never present 
a pessimistic outlook of life. They know 
that the suffering is not without utility or 
purpose. They realise that through suffer- 
ing alone, one transcends suffering. Regard- 
ing pessimism. Max Muller writes : “All 
Indian philosophers have been charged with 
pessimism, and in same cases, such 
a charge may seem well-founded, but 
not in all. People who derived their name 
for good from a word which .originally 
meant nothing but being or real, sat, are 
not likely to have looked upon what is as 
what ought not to be. Indian philosophers 
are by no means dwelling for ever on the 
miseries of life. They are not always 
whining and protesting that life is not 
worth-living. That is not their pessimism. 
They simply state that they received the 
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jarst impulse to philosophical reflec- 
tion from the fact that there is 
suffering in the world. They evidently 
thought that in a perfect world, suffering 
had no place, that it is something anomalous, 
something that at all events to be accounted 
for, and if possible, overcome. Pain, certain- 
ly, seems to be an imperfection, and, as such, 
may well have caused the question why it 
existed, and how it could be annihilated. 
But this is not the disposition which we are 
accustomed to call pessimism. Indian 
philosophy contains no outcry against 
divine injustice, and in no way encourages 
suicidal expedients. Tl^y would, in fact, 
be of no avail because, according to Indian 
views, the same troubles and the same 
problems would have to be faced again and 
again in another life.” 

According to Dayananda, there is not so 
much pain and suffering in this world as has 
been so often emphasised by many thinkers. 
After all, this world is the operation of a 
benign and benevolent Lord, who has 
bestowed upon the world more of pleasure 
than of pain. Dayananda writes, “If the 
happiness and misery of this world were 
compared, it will be found that the happiness 
is many times greater than the misery.” 
Whatsoever little pain is in this world, it has 
a benign purpose behind it. Pain has not 
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been provided in the world by a Satan who 
always opposes Grod. God provides us with 
pain with the same benevolence as with, 
pleasure. On our accounts, it is through Him . 
that we get pleasure and pain both. Pain, 
though it is only a little in the world, is very 
much pinching, but its being so prominent 
has some meaning behind it. For every 
thousand of moments of pleasure, the 
moments of sufiEering are only few. Then 
how can it lead to a pessimistic outlook of 
life? 

Nor is sin so much in the world because 
it is a creation of a righteous Being. A little 
of pain and a little of sin are so much conspi- 
cuous in our life that sometimes we are led to 
think that the world is full of sin and 
suffering. One must know that the world 
does not rest on untruth. It is the truth and 
truth alone which prevails. Even the little 
untruth appears to gain ground only then, 
when it garbs itself into the folds of truth. 
The very tendency that one wants to present 
untruth as truth shows that he is more 
convinced of truth than of untruth. Man is 
more truthful by nature than untruthful, and 
this one can statistically find out by having 
a thorough survey of all his actions. So we 
find in this world more of truth, more of 
righteousness, and more of pleasure. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF PAIN 

Whatever little untruth is in nature, 
why should that also not be uprooted ? Why 
should we not be free of even this small 
amount of sufEering which is so eminent r 
Why does even this much exist ? 

The purpose behind pleasure and pain is 
the same. Pleasure and pain are not the 
direct outcome of one’s actions in the same 
way as cause is related to effect. The action 
does not by itself lead to pleasure and pain. 
The pleasure and pain are bestowed upon us 
by the other intelligent agency hy virtue of 
our actions. Pain is given to us with the 
same mercy as pleasure. The underlying 
thought in both the cases is the same. The 
merciful G-od, as our elder brother, wants 
to encourage in us our strong points and 
discourage whatever our weaknesses are. 
The encouragement of strong points and the 
discouragement of our weakness both aim 
at the betterment of oneself. The discourage- 
ment comes from pain and the encourage- 
ment comes from pleasure. Both aim at one and 
the same object, and thus, in both is inherent 
the same mercy and the same benevolence. 
It is through pain that one discards his 
weakness and it is through pleasure, that he 
strengthens his goodness. Negation and 
position both lead to the right evolution. 
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The right attitude o£ life would be to 
apprehend the value of pleasure and pain both. 

It is not the pain that we have to uproot, 
it is the weakness in ourselves for the 
discouragement of which pain is provided to 
us that needs be uprooted. 

THE THORNY PATH 

“ The path that leads to salvation,” says 
tht Kathopanimd, “is like the sharp edge 
of a razor, difficult to cross and hard to tread^ 
(I, iii, 14). ” It is only the rare that attain Him, 
“wonderful is a man who speaks of Him, 
it is only the efficient that attains Him, 
the wonderful is one who has known Him, 
how efficient is he who comprehends Him.®” 
(Katjia 1, ii, 7). The ultimate goal of life is 
not easily attained. It is not so easy to 
know Him or to be with Him as many of the 
theologists believe. Nescience is not going 
to be easily destroyed. A few chants and a 
few dances or a few rituals and rights 
performed cannot take one to the ultimate 
goal. The path is difficult. We have to 
pass through thorny hedges on the blades of 
a razor or sword, because the illusions in the 
world are not less powerful. Our weaknesses 
may lead us to anywhere, may throw us into 
any pit, and perhaps, by the time we open 
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our eyes, we may be thrown back to the 
point where we started. One has to tread on 
the path with caution and eyes opened. 

The thorny hedge on both the sides of our 
path is meant to warn us from time to time 
and to save us from unknown bewilderments. 
God seated in our own heart leads us on this 
path of righteousness, but it is we who some- 
times ■ do not hear the voice within, and 
sometimes, hearing we hear it not. At each 
step in this world, we are guided through: the 
mercy and kindness of our most benevolent 
Lord, but sometimes we are lost so much into 
the world, that we pay no heed to the 
guidings, and then alone, our life becomes a 
burden, the clouds of pessimism envelop us 
and we plunge ourselves into desperate 
darkness. It is we who make ourselves 
despondent. 

THE WOBLDLY LIFE 

All of US are not equally placed in life. 
Nescience cannot be destroyed by all within 
the same time. Whether one follows the 
wordly life or the life of asceticism, there is 
not much difference, provided the eyes are 
always directed towards the goal. As I 
have said in the second chapter, the Veda 
does not want ns to discard the world and 
worldly achievements. Everybody will have 
to choose his own path because all of us are 
differently placed in this world. The 
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worldly life, which means accumulating 
physical strength, accumulating knowledge, 
accumulating wealth, and enjoying in family 
with wife and children and striving for 
honours in society, is a life of righteousness. 
'J he harmonious development of the physical 
body leads to mental equipment which further 
goes to build up our character. This character 
is put to a crucial test when one enters 
into the worldly life. The character thus 
strengthened leads to spiritual advancement. 

The first lesson of selflessness, one reads 
in one’s family. A husband forsakes his 
interests when he is attached to his wife. 
Wife and husband forsake their interests 
while bringing out children. In the 
advanced state, in the interests of the society, 
other individual interests are ignored. The 
petty social interests are also discarded in the 
higher interests of the nation. When the 
self evolves still higher, in the universal 
interests merge out all other interests. At 
«ach stage, one’s own interestedness goes on 
widening, which is another name of diminish- 
ing. An ascetic, finally, has no interests of 
his own to look after. He lives and breathes 
for others. In him, manifests the interest 
of all. He abstracts himself from the 
concrete. 

Dayananda has given equal and appro- 
priate values to the household and ascetic 
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lives both. When questioned, whether the 
order of householders is the highest or the 
lowest of the orders, he says that “ each of 
the orders is noble in its own place.” He 
attaches a high value to the household life 
too. He says that “ All the concerns of life 
are, therefore, dependent on the order of 
householders, if this order did not exist, 
the human species would not be propagated, 
and consequently, the orders of hrahma- 
charya, vcinaprastha, and sanyasa could not 
be called into existence. Whosoever speaks 
ill of this order is himself worthy of 
contempt, but whosoever speaks well of it 
deserves all praise.” 

To lead the worldly life is not an aim by 
itself, it ought to be so properly led that 
finally, it may lead to abstraction. When 
duty is performed from duty point of view, 
it does not cultivate attachment. A little 
attachment has a value because it tempts one 
towards the performance of duty, but so long 
as it is directed towards duty, it is not 
properly an attachment. But when the idea 
of duty is cast aside, enjoyment becomes the 
goal of life. It then causes viscious attach- 
ment. Attachment leads to sin and sin leads 
to pain. 

Wherever a man is required to do some 
duty, God has sq arranged that some pleasure 
is attached to it. This very pleasure 
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becomes an attachment when duty is ignored. 
The attachment finally leads to pain and 
bondage. The worldly life as such is quite 
welcome, but it becomes a menace when 
taken as an end of life. 

The worldly life consists in attaining 
four things, dharrm or the knowledge 
concerning righteousness along with 
character, artha or the wealth, Icdma or the 
vigour and desire for progeny, and lastly, 
moksa or capacity for abstraction from all 
in the end. The same thing almost is 
known as vittesand or desire for wealth, 
jtutresand or desire for progeny and 
lastly, lokesand or desire for name and fame. 
It is only a sanydsin who is expected to 
be free from all these three. 

The asceticism or the life of abstraction is 
meant for only a chosen few, who think that 
they can live unattached and selflessly and 
who have risen much higher above the normal 
human level. But the normal society would 
consist of majority of householders who are 
doing their duty as ordinary mortals. In our 
society, we welcome learned Brahmanas of 
high character, brave Ksattriyas with 
patriotic fervour, we,ilthy Vai^yas with 
generous hearts and noble ^udras with 
sincere faithfulness. We aspire for healthy 
cows and cattle, sturdy bulls, swift horses, 
and other useful animals. W e want in 
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our society the blooming youths, both boys 
and girls, possessing beauty, health and 
character. The Vedic philosophy demands 
from us a harmonious growth of the society 
as of the individual. The Vedic philosophy 
wants us to form happy families consisting 
of parents and children. We equally 
welcome poets and philosophers, artisans and 
mathematicians and, in fact, people of all 
trades. The wordly life to the fullest extent 
is the life we aspire for. But along with 
the worldly life, we demand from our people 
the theistie attitude. This is the attitude 
which differentiates us from the materialists. 
We believe that one can be a materialist as 
well as a theist side by side. We do not 
want to ignore the vast treasures hidden 
within natural forces. We shall have this 
nature at our command, but we shall also not 
forget the Lord, the Almighty, ruling over 
all. This theistie attitude of life would keep 
us free from the idea of undue exploitation 
and self-aggrandizement at the cost of others , 
it would enrich us with the idea of fellow- 
feeling; and it would bind us with the ties 
of love and sacrifice. This attitude would 
prevent us from the golden rule of ‘ might is 
right.’ ‘ Eight would be our might ’ then. 

ASCETICISM 

Life of an ascestic is not obligatory but 
the most exemplary, Dayananda writes 
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that a man can become an ascetic at any 
stage in life, but he realises that to be 
initiated to the life of an ascetic from an 
immature age is not always free from danger. 
Asceticism is known as the particular 
attitude of life. This attitude cannot be 
developed by force or compulsion. With the 
accumulated experience of many lives, one is 
able to become one renounced. On the 
basis of Upanisads, Dayananda says, “ But 
he whose character is low, who is not free 
from passions, is not a yogin and whose 
mind is not contended, can never know God 
and commune with Him, a sanyasin though 
he be (Katha^, I, ii, 23).’’ Further he 
says, “ Those sanyasins who are fully 
convinced of the existence of God by the 
knowledge of the Vedic Mantras relating 
to Him, and live godly lives, who.se intellects 
are pure by virtue of tfie renunciation of all 
worldly enjoyments, who are perfect yogins 
with thorough control over their senses and 
minds, enjoy immortality and resume the 
concatenation of births and deaths after a 
paranta cycle, i. e., when the period of salva- 
tion expires.” ( Mun^ha^ 111, ii, 6 ). 
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Kegarding asceticism in the Vedic period, 
Radhakrishnan writes, “ There are also 
indications of an ascetic tendency. Indra is 
said to have conquered heaven by asceticism. 
But the dominant note is not one of asceti- 
cism. In the hymns we find a keen delight 
in the beauties of nature, its greatness, its 
splendour, and its pathos. The motive of 
the sacrifices is the love of good things of 
the world. We have yet the deep joy in 
life and the world untainted by any melan- 
choly gloom.” Radhakrishnan maintains 
that the first reference to the estatic condi- 
tion of ascetic sages is in the Rgveda (X,136). 

We have just said that asceticism in 
proper is a particular attitude of life. We 
are not concerned here with the renounced 
life as considered by Smrtis, the life of the 
fourth airama. This particular tempera- 
ment may go along with the household life 
too. Both Janaka and Yajnavalkya 
remained in the household life for long and 
yet were imbibed with ascetic temperament. 
The seed of asceticism is already present 
in the household life, but it is matured in 
the ‘mMni’ or vanaprastha life. Finally, 
the complete renunciation takes place in 
the fourth stage. The detailed description 
of the ascetic life is given in the iSatapatha 
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Brahmana^ ( lV,vii,2,25-26), where it is 
definitely mentioned that after accomplish- 
ing the celibate life, and having avowed for 
the life of penance, and taith, the one 
becomes a muni or ascetic to know Grod, 
and finally, he renounces the world also to 
realise further. The renounced people 
belong to the category of those learned who 
do not aspire for progeny. They say, what 
shall we be doing with the progeny. They 
think that this would not lead them to Grod. 
They having left the desires for progeny, 
wealth and the worldly name and fame, lead 
the life of one renounced. 

The ascetic tendencies have been rightly 
emphasised in the Upanisad.s. “He who has 
no desires, who is beyond desires, whose 
desires are satisfied, whose self is satisfied, 
being even Brahman obtains Brahman. 
{Brhada.^ IV, iv, 6). After all, human love 
is a shadow of divine love. “In truth, not 
for the husband’s sake is the husband dear, 
but for the sake of the Atman is the husband 
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dear and so is the case with wife”, says the 
Upanisadi . The same is the case with our 
attachments directed towards other worldly 
grandeurs. The abstraction is the finality 
of our life. 

The goal of life being fixed, the worldly 
and ascetic lives become complementary. 
The real worldly life is one which finally 
leads to abstraction and renunciation. 
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Chapter XIV 
Ethics 

A n intellectual being is apparently no 
more than a perfect type of machinery, 
which once set up would go on 
working so long as it is not disturbed. But 
under these circumstances, the machine 
cannot evolve itself. From one of an 
inferior type, it cannot become superior one. 
You must have heard of a number of such 
machines working in perfect harmony and 
organised way. They are so intelligent that 
they can add up, subtract, multiply and 
divide and also solve differential equations. 
But man is not a machinery of this type. 
He has to evolve from the lowest stage to 
the highest one. This he cannot do without 
knowing what morality is and without 
leading life unto it. For other machineries 
in the world, the question of morality does 
not arise. In this connection, I agree with 
Professor Ranade, when he says, '"If we take 
into account, however, the integrity of man’s 
consciousness as a whole, it would seem 
absolutely impossible, in the interest of the 
highest development of which man’s 
consciousness is capable, to sunder the 
intellectual from the moral, as the moral from 
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the mystical element. Intelligence without 
the moral backbone might only degenerate 
into the cleverest forms of chicanery, and a 
mystic without morality, if such a one were 
possible, might only be hideous creature who 
is a blot on the spiritual evolution of man.” 

THE BASIS OP MOBALITY 

According to evolutionists, the first stage 
of morality is heteronomy. In the primitive 
form, the elders or the leaders of the society 
form the standard of morality. Whatever 
they do becomes exemplary for others. But 
then as the man advances, heteronomy is 
substituted by theonomy, where the standard 
of morality becomes the dictates and wishes 
of God. What God likes or wishes us to do is 
an act of morality. But in the last stage of 
advancement, it is neither the society, nor 
the state and nor the wishes of God which 
provide us with the standard of morality. 
“ This must spring entirely from within 
ourselves.” The idea of morality lies centred 
deep within ourselves. It is the very 
essence of the self. Immorality shows 
weakness of human nature, while in morality, 
lies the strength. 

In the practical life, everybody is not 
supposed to be accomplished enough to know 
which way to move. In the midst of 
difficulties, he may either get a solution 
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through heterouomy or theonomy. In the 
balanced life, one cannot ignore what others 
have been saying, but without autonomy, it 
is difficult to beheteronomousandtheonomous 
-also. All elders do not agree in matters of 
■conduct of life, their ways of living are 
different from time to time, and so in the 
midst of conflicts, the choice of standard 
becomes as difficult as the choice of morals. 
To know what the wish of God is, is another 
controversial problem. The scriptures are 
not always explicit, generally they do not 
enter into details, and mostly, their inter- 
pretations are divergent, and therefore, 
without one’s own decision, they are also not 
of much help. And therefore, to know which 
path to tread upon, one must solely rely on 
himself. 


THE DICTATES OP CONSCIBNOE 

It is generally said that the conscience is 
"“the candle of the Lord within us” (Kanade). 
Dayananda calls it as the direct voice of the 
L ord. Listen to the inner voice and you 
will know which way to follow. Morality 
cannot be judged on any standard better 
than this. But everybody does not hear the 
voice of conscience. The voice becomes 
feeble if it is not heard and followed. 
Undoubtedly, the voice is there, but we 
become deaf to it. When we say that the 
conscience has been killed, it is our power of 
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hearing it that is killed, and not the conscience. 
Conscience in matters of morals gives clear- 
cut definite answer devoid of all ambiguity, 
it guides us always on the right path and 
can invariably be relied upon. Conscience 
casts aside minor utilitarian considerations 
in morals and it shows an absolute path. 

FREEDOM 

The value of morality lies in freedom. 
Undoubtedly, conscience always directs to the 
right path, but it does not force one to 
follow it. Man is not a machinery to go on 
doing according to the original set-up. 
There is no moral code prescribed for a 
machine. The value of life depends on the 
freedom imparted to the Self. In fact, the 
freedom is the natural characteristic of the 
Self. I do not agree with the doctrine of 
determinism in matters of moral life. If 
human conduct is unequivocally determined 
by antecedents, consisting of character and 
external circumstances, then the morality 
loses all its value and the very purpose of it is- 
not served. The value lies in the three 
directional freedom ; doing (kartum), not- 
doing {akartum) and contra-doing {unyathd- 
kartum). The objections against freedom of 
course are generally as follows, which we 
shall consider in brief ; 

(a) To deny the causal determination of 
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our acts by antecedents is to deny the 
presence of rational connection in the 
psychical sphere, and thus to pronounce not 
only psychology, but all the sciences which 
take physical events as their material and 
attempt to discover rational connections 
between them, in principle impossible. This 
argument is not valid. This freedom is the 
characteristic of the Self, and therefore, this 
question transcends the psychic domain. In 
the psychic realm, the rational connections 
would always persist but the concept of 
rationality has to be changed, if it has been 
restricted to mere antecedental relations. 

(b) Another argument is: This is still 
more evident if we reflect that all science 
consists in the formulation of ‘laws’ or 
‘ uniformities ’ and that the formulation of 
laws rests upon the principle that “ the same 
result follows under same conditions ” — i.e., 
upon the principle of causal determination. 
This argument would be valid when one 
deals with ‘ material causes ’ and does not 
hold good in the case of the “ First or the 
EflB.cient Cause.” In fact, the efficient cause 
is efficient because it is free to act or at least 
free to will. 

Somewhere, we have to ascribe freedom. 
We never maintain that freedom is being 
ascribed to the psychic realm. Freedom rests 
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in the Self itself. We always ascribe motives 
to the Self, and amongst number of motives, 
the Self is free to choose a particular one. 
We agree, that “ if you know what ‘motive 
has been chosen freely by the Self, then the 
prediction of its conduct is reduced to the 
purely mathematical form,” but we do not 
agree with the determinist in that “ if you 
know what are the ‘ motives ’ present to a 
man's choice, and the relative strength of 
each, the prediction of the conduct is 
reduced to the purely mathematical problem 
of the solution of an equation or sets of 
equations.” How will you decide the relative 
strength of each motive ? The relative 
strength can be decided by considering the 
tendencies of the Self alone. The motives 
themselves would not decide the relative 
strength and for difEerent Selves, the relative 
strengths would widely differ. And there- 
fore, even then, the problem will be reduced 
to the freedom ascribed to the Self. 

Thus we have seen that the value of 
morality lies in imparting freedom to the 
Self. In it alone lies its evolution and 
further betterment. If no freedom is 
imparted to it, it cannot be held, responsible 
for any action. It cannot be an enjoyer of 
fruits, pleasure or pain. Without freedom, 
it is reduced to a machine and it no longer 
remains an efficient cause ; it is no longer a 
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doer. Paniiii says, “ Doer is one who" is 
free.” Dayananda always insists upon this 
fact. The Self is free to act, and for all 
actions, in which it is free to act, the question 
of morality arises. 

THE VAEIOUS ETHICAL DOCTRINES 

We find in the world four types existing: 
the pleasant good, the unpleasant good, the 
pleasant evil and the unpleasant evil. No- 
body would generally go to an unpleasant 
evil, while the right type of people, the 
‘Paroksapriyah^ choose the path of unplea- 
sant good also. Nobody leaves the pleasant 
good too. So the whole conflict now centres 
round two types : the unpleasant good and 
the pleasant evil. We are generally led 
away by appearances, and therefore, it is so 
often that we adhere to a pleasant evil in 
preference to an unpleasant good. 

But why is not all evil apparently always 
unpleasant and good always pleasant? If it 
were so, the question of free choice would not 
have arisen. There is a purpose behind the 
pleasant evil and unpleasant good. The 
strength of character is tested only on this 
occasion. By discriminating between the 
two paths, the Self evolves itself from impure 
state to the pure one. 

It is not a place here to describe 
numerous theories, either eastern or western, 
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in connection with ethical attitude. I shall 
only refer to two attitudes, -firstly, the attitude 
of those who believe that morality is a 
social need in which the major interests of 
the majority are preserved; and the second 
is the theistic attitude which starts with 
the idea of living to eternity, and which 
believes that morality has a metaphysical 
background and it aims at the highest 
evolution of the Self, or rather, morality is 
the characteristic of the pure Self. Morality 
according to the first school is based upon 
two suppositions : ({) that in the main and 
on the whole, the world is so ordered that 
our moral struggle for fuller and stronger 
individuality of life is successful ; that by 
living moral life, our individual character 
does become richer in coherent interest 
and more completely unified ; (it) that the 
gain thus won by our private struggles does 
not perish with our disappearance from this 
mortal scene but is handed on to the 
sticcessors who replace us in the life of the 
social order to which we belong. 

The theistic attitude of the second school 
does not deny the contentions of the first, 
but above all, it maintains that there 
can be no disappearance from the mortal 
scene, because the cycle of life and death 
continues. Morality is the natural charac- 
teristic of the Self and any act immoral 
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takes the Self down in the series. It 
believes that the major good of the majority 
would always he in adoption of the perfect 
ethical principles. The social good is secondary 
but a necessary outcome of individualistic 
ideals of morality. Even the apparent good 
of the society should be ignored at the cost 
of the moral principle, because the break 
once would set up a wrong ideal in the 
society, which will create havocs now and 
then and thereby, the good of the society 
would be badly affected. 

We shall not discuss here anything like 
the two schools, the Cynics or the Cyrenaics 
which followed Socrates with ascetic and 
Hedonistic tendencies, nor shall we discuss 
the utilitarian doctrines on the one hand 
and the modern idealism on the other. 

PATAJlJALrS SYSTEM OF ETHICS 

Indian philosophers have not discussed 
the theory of etnics. The ethical principles 
'being the natural characteristics of man, 
they never thought it worthwhile in 
hairsplitting the foundations on which 
they are based. Nor did they regard 
the individualistic good separate from 
the social good, nor vice versa. Pat^jali 
regards the practice of ethical principles 
as absolutely necessary in adopting yoga. 
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We have already seen how he has classified 
yama and niyamct which form the first two 
components of the yogic as^nga. The five 
yamas or abstentions are non-violence or 
tolerance, truthfulness, honesty, celibacy 
and non-attachment. The five observances 
for these are purity, contentment, austerity,, 
self-study and devotion to God. 

DATiNANDA’S OUTLINE OP ETHICS 

Dayananda has not treated the subject 
of ethics in a philosophical way, because 
perhaps like other thinkers of the East,- 
he also regards truth behind the ethical 
principles to be self-evident. Even the most 
unethical being believes in the ethical 
principles so far as the theory is concerned. 
When applied in practice, he still wants to 
pose as an ethical being. One who is untruth- 
ful believes also in truthfulness; he invariably 
represents his untruthfulness as a truth. 
He knows that untruthfulness as untruth- 
fulness can bring him no good. The most 
intolerent also believes in tolerence because 
he expects that others should be tolerent 
towards him, The most atrocious one is 
also kind towards those whom he loves. 
His atrocity is an imposed thing, whilst by 
nature, he is also kind. Anger, passion, hatred, 
lack of confidence and the like vices are 
merely temporary phases of human conduct. 
A man is sober by nature, and it is only on 
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circumstances that he becomes hot and out 
of his way. Thus, we have seen that 
ethical principles do not require ordinarily 
any discussion. 

Dayananda has followed Manu regarding 
various ethical principles. Undoubtedly, 
Manu has dealt with everything by keeping 
in view the social point, but the principles 
are equally valid from the individual point 
also. We shall outline a few of them here. 

Imposters : 

Manu deals with ten forms of imposters : 
(i) dharmadhvaji or those who do not 
practise any virtue but defraud others in 
the name of virtue, (ii) saddluidha or a 
covetous wretch, (m) chhadmika or a deceitful 
person, (zv) lokadambhaka or one who 
brags of his greatness before others, {v)hinsra 
or one who injures others, {vi) sarvdbhisan- 
dhaka or one who mixes with all kinds of 
men, (vii) adAodrsti or one who looks 
down in order to be considered a very 
virtuous man, (viii) naiskrtika or one who is 
cruel and of vindicative nature, (ta) svdrtha- 
sddhanatatpara or one who looks only to his 
own good, and (x) iatjia who persists in the 
obstinacy even when he knows that he is in 
the wrong, and (xi) mithpavitiiict or the one 
with false modesty, (ilfonw, iV, 195, 196). 
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The ten principles : 

In the &atapatha Brahmana ^ (14, 4), 

are mentioned the right attitudes of mind 
with regard to the ethical principles; I shall 
quote them with simple definitions of 
Dayananda) Rgvedadibhasyabhumika, ‘‘Vedok- 
tadharma* chapter) : 

(i) Kama is the name of desire for 
goodness. 

{ii) Samkalpa is the name of desire 
for attainment of that good. 

{tii) Vichikitsa is the name of raising 
doubts in order to arrive at a decision 
regarding methods of attainment. 

(iv) &raddhd is the name of profound 
faith or confidence in God, truthfulness and 
other virtues. 

(-y) Airaddhd is the name of aversion 
from atheistic tendencies mal-argumentations 
and non-virtues. 

(w) Dhrtih is the name of reliance over 
God and righteousness, in the moments of 
pleasure and pain. 

('uu') Adhrtih is the name of non-persis- 
tency in matters of non-righteousness. 

(viii) Hrih is the name of hesitation in 
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not adopting what is truth and adopting what 
is not truth. 

iix) Dhih is the name of attitude of 
immediately adopting virtues. 

(os) Bhlh is the name of fear which one 
entertains while doing anything against the 
commandments of God, or doing a sinful act 
because he sees the omnipresent God overhead. 

These are the right ethical tendencies 
which lead man to the moral path in the 
course of life. 

Effort and reliance over God : 

Dayananda says that “ Nap^irusartJiinam 
manusyami^varonugrhanati ”, that is, God is 
not kind to one who can do no efforts. He 
further says that one should lay conSdence in 
God and pray to Him while always actively 
exerting to do his duty. The prayer alone 
will not be responded. God helps those who 
help themselves. 

The five great virtues I 

In the Taittiriya ^akha, the five great 
virtues to be followed by a student and in 
fact, by all, are : 

(t) Rta or the exact knowledge. 

(n) Satya or truth. 
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(iii) Tapas or austerity for the attainment 

of knowledge and virtues. 

(iv) Dama or distracting the sensualities 

from non-virtuous acts and diverting 

sense-organs towards virtue. 

(v) &ama or always inclining towards 

the performance of virtuous deeds. 

In the same passage of the Taittii lya (I, 9), 
it is mentioned that besides the above five 
great virtues, the other duties, which are to 
be accomplished by a man in general are to 
offer ceremonial as well as the daily 
oblations to fire (performance of yajnas 
from agnihotra to aivamedha), to receive 
guests with hospitality, to practise humanity 
{mdnusam) and to increase and multiply. 
The burden of discourse throughout this 
passage is the study and teaching of the 
Sacred Scriptures^. Along with all above 
virtues and duties, study and teaching should 
be continued. 

Which of the above virtues is uppermost? 

1. ^ ^ i i i i 
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Three opinions are given in that passage. 
The sage Satyavachas Rathitara lays stress on 
the virtue o£ Truth. The other moralist, 
Taponista Pauru^isti says ^&tausterity is the 
uppermost virtue, whilst the sage Naka 
Maudgalya favours “Svadhyaya Pravaehana” 
or study and teaching because he thinks that 
the other qualities as subsidiaries are directed 
to this end. This is, verily, the greatest 
austerity. 

The nine types of Tapas or austerity'. 

The usual conception of austerity or tapas 
is penalising the body with severities. 
Attachment with flesh is supposed to be the 
greatest hindrance, and therefore, voluntarily, 
people impose upon themselves hardships and 
believe that thereby, they can be free from 
evil sensualities. But austerity according to 
the Taittirlya Aranyaka^ {X, 8) is of the 
following nine types: 

(i) Eta or the exact knowledge (or 
respect of Law) (it) Satya or truthfulness 
(m") Sruta or discoutsesphavihg and giving 
(iv) ^anta or peacefulness (v) Damas or 
self-control, (ui) &ama or tranquillity (pii) 
Dana or charity (vtit) Yaj^ or performing 
duties and (ia:) devotion to God, 

1. a*?:, ^ ?r?;, ^ at;, att, ^atat:, twr- 

, «faq», a^, aiRatt, \ 
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Truth is the supreme virtue : 

Dayananda has quoted at length two 
passages from the Taittirlya Aranyalca 
(X, 62 and 63) to show that there is no 
virtue which can surpass truth. We shall 
give the purport of the passage here. 
Truth is great and great is Truth. By 
Truth alone, man does not fall down from 
paradise. What is good is Truth, and 
therefore, always be merged into Truth.i 

“By Truth alone blows the wind, and 
by Truth alone, the sun shines in the sky, 
the value of the words lies in Truth, every- 
thing is sustained by Truth, and therefore, 
Truth alone is regarded as the supreme 
virtue®-.” 

Other virtues as knowledge, austerity, 
self-control, peace and tranquillity, and also 
performing other duties are regarded only 
as next to Truth. 

Mundakopanisad savs^ ; “Truth alone 

1. 51^ ?r4sT sr 

2. qigmiir, l 

«roT i 
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becomes victorious, and not a lie ; by Truth 
is paved the path of gods," by -which travel 
the sages, and the aptaka/ma or those -who 
are free from sensualities, to where lies the 
highest Kepository of Truth. (Ill, i, 6).” 
Thus Truth alone takes one to Brahman, 
the ultimate goal of life, Dajananda 
writes, “therefore, it is the duty of every- 
body to follow truth and leave untruth.*” 
{Ryv&d^ibhBiSyahhumiha, ‘Vedoktadhcirmci' 
chapter). 

WHAT IS GOOD? 

It is generally regarded that something 
is good when it is pleasure-giving. We 
compare two things with respect to their 
goodness by comparing of them as sources 
of pleasure. When good is to be considered 
in relation to pleasure, we naturally drift 
towards Hedonism. Shall we say with 
Hobbes that “whatsoever is the object of any 
man’s desire, that it is which he for his 
part calleth Good, and the object of his 
aversion, Evil ?” With such a definition 
of goodness, we have to consider what 
desire is ? Is it not a fact that a man often 
desires what he knows is on the whole bad 
for him; the pleasure of drinking champagne, 
for example, even when he is sure that it is 
disagreeable and would do him harm in the 
long run ? Shall we be the slaves of desires 


1 . 
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then or does the good lie in controlling 
them ? Is all desired desirable ? Perhaps, 
everybody would agree from experience 
that it is not so. A patient under medical 
treatment desires to eat or drink such 
substances which positively do harm. Thus 
neither the pleasure looking is the source 
•of good, nor what is desired is all good. 

I agree with Green, “that there is a 
principle of self -development in man, 
independent of the excitement of new 
desires by those new imaginations 
which presuppose new experiences, of 
pleasure.” What this self-development 
exactly means, we are not going to discuss 
here. But there is in us a tendency and 
also the capacity of changing ourselves towards 
betterment, or one may say, towards purifi- 
cation. But at times, we may be drifted away 
from this goal of life, and then in.stead of 
our evolution being in the right direction, 
it may take place in the wrong one. In 
this light, we can say that all that leads us 
to the self-development, self-purification or 
evolution in the right direction is for us the 
Good, and on contrary, all that which leads 
us to the self-deterioration, impurification 
or evolution in the wrong direction is the 
EVIL for us. Now at times, the GOOD 
would be pleasant to us and would be 
compatible with our desires, but at other 
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times, we, by our own weakness, would be 
regarding it to be bitter and against our 
desires. In such cases one has to restrain 
himself and transcend his pleasures. This 
idea of GOOD will not meet favour with 
Hedonists, who ignore the very view-point 
of life, that is, the drift towards self- 
purification or self-development. 

GOD THE ETHICAL IDEAL 

We have been treating so far in the 
previous pages God to be the efficient cause 
of creation. To us, God is a creator, sustainer 
and maintainer of the universe. We have 
also said that besides, God is the giver 
of rewards of our actions, good or bad, with 
an idea that we may attain purification. 
God has provided us with all requirements 
in order to reach this end, and in this way, 
He is merciful too. Dayananda writes, 
“What happiness could the souls enjoy 
during the period of dissolution ? If the 
happiness and misery of this world were 
compared, it will be found that the happiness 
is many times greater than the misery. 
Besides, many a pure soul that adopts the 
means of obtaining salvation attains final 
beatitude ; whilst during the period of 
dissolution, the soul simply remains idle as 
in deep sleep. Moreover, had He not 
created this world, how could have He been 
able to award souls their deserts, and how 
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could have they reaped the fruits of their 
actions, good and evil, done in the previous 
cycle of creation ? The attributes of God, 
such as justice, mercy, the power of sustain- 
ing the world, can have significance only when 
He makes the world.” 

But then there is an ethical aspect of God. 
Can we have a positive conception of what 
the ultimate perfection of the human self 
would be? Can we realise what its life 
would be when all its capabilities were fully 
realised ? We shall say as Green puts it, 
“ We can no more do this than we can form 
a positive conception of what the nature of 
God in itself is.” Our all the present notions 
about human excellences or virtues are more 
or less relative to present imperfections. It 
is difficult to find out within humanity a 
perfect ethical being. “No one is eager 
enough to know what is true or make what 
is beautiful ; no one ready enough to endure 
pain and forgo pleasure in the service of his 
fellows ; no one impartial enough in treating 
the claims of another exactly as his own.” 
We have amongst us comparatively superior 
beings from the point of view of ethics and 
morality. But then there must be a standard 
before us so that we may be able to judge for 
ourselves, and then there must be an ideal, 
the ever distant one, which would be to us a 
guiding star. God is an embodiment of all 
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GOOD, so much so that GOD is GOOD and 
GOOD is GOD. From our point of view, 
He is the Highest Being of Morality, 
untouched by Vices. He is Truth, Mercy, 
Kindness, Justice, Fearlessness, Generosity, 
Chastity, Purity and in short, the Perfect 
Morality. He is the Ethical Ideal. 

GOOD TO OTHEBS 

Why not let the world go on as such or 
why shall we be interfering with others, they 
will look after themselves and let us look 
after ourselves, — these are some of the 
notions of individualists. They say, you 
need not bother about affairs of others. 
They further say, everybody has his own 
truth, truth is not the monopoly of a few 
individuals and then, what is the guarantee 
that what you hold is truth, whilst what 
others hold on contrary is not truth. If it be 
so, then you should mind your own affairs. 
Others come forward with the notion, that 
truth, though one, has various aspects, aE 
equally true, you do what you prefer to do 
and allow others to do what they prefer. 
Others say, that everybody is over-powered 
with his own harma, let him enjoy or suffer 
unto his own actions; leave him there 
uninterfered. 

Is there anything like common good, and 
shall the area of common good be extended? 
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Is there anything like duty, that is, due or 
owed to some one ? A few of the duties are 
self-evident, so much so that their performance 
adds nothing to credit, whilst if neglected, 
it will be a crime. Sidgwick says, “We should 
scarcely say that it was virtuous — under 
ordinary circumstances — to pay one’s debts, 
Of give one’s children a decent education, or 
keep one’s aged parents from starving; 
these being duties which most men perform, 
and only bad men neglect,” He further says, 
“ On the other hand, there are acts of high 
and noble virtue which we commonly regard 
as going beyond the strict duty of the agent; 
since, while we praise tJie^r performance, 
we do not condemn their non-performance P 

In fact, each individual caimot be left 
alone. A father does not owe anything to 
the new-born child, and yet it becomes his 
duty to look after it. He derives pleasure in 
performance of his duty towards it. One 
may for the sake of argument say, that the 
father is deriving pleasure from the company 
of the baby, and therefore, he owes something 
to it and as such, he is duty-bound to look 
after it. But this would be too much 'ascrib- 
ing a selfish motive to a parent, who knows 
in its heart of heart, that it is doing its duty 
so dutifully that the idea of duty does not 
arise even. It is not only human but all- 
animal instinct to let the weak be strong. 
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‘Survival of the fittest ’ maxim is not so 
much prevalent and wide as ‘ helping the 
weak to prosper.’ Two different commu* 
nities or different species amongst animals 
might fight, and after the conflict, only the 
fittest may survive, —this is a different thing, 
but within one’s own group or society or 
species, the weak always derives help from the 
strong. The strength of one lies not in 
inflicting tortures on the weak, but in protect- 
ing weak from devouring forces. This is not 
because man owes to the particular individual 
whom he is required to help, but because he 
owes to the particular grouping, the indivi- 
duals of which helped him when he was still 
a weak entity. I am dutiful to ray child 
as much as I owe something to my father. I 
owe to the society, because it helped me 
throughout. The individuals pass on, leaving 
behind them a healthy society. You can 
say that the individuality is being martyred 
for the sake of society. This martyrdom 
started in the hoary ages and will continue 
so long as any individual remains. It is the 
duty of everybody to see that when he 
leaves the society, it has moved a little 
ahead. 

The knowledge of a learned is meant 
to be imparted to one who is ignorant. The 
wealth of a rich man is meant to be spent 
up in the cause of the poor. The strength of 
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a muscular man is meant to protect the weak 
from atrocities. We cannot be left alone 
whether we are strong or weak. A weak has 
been linked with a strong man. Moreover, 
in doing good to others, the goodness is 
preserved. In the selflessness lies the ultimate 
self-good. 

To extend humanitj^ to humanity is 
human, but to extend it beyond humanity 
to all beings, to all embodied selves, is 
•divine. The sphere within which humanity 
works should be gradually extended. Love 
yourself first, then forget yourself in the 
good of your family. Go beyond family to 
do good to your society. Love your country, 
love humanity, and then transcend a stage 
further and love all. It is wrong to say that 
the enthusiasm for humanity or for loving 
aU would interfere with the ties of country 
and fellow citizenship or the like. Each 
higher stage does not ignore the lower one, 
it rather nourishes. ’ 
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